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"VT^ITHIN  recent  years,  remarkable 

▼  »  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
psychology  of  learning.  A  great  mass  of 
related  research  material  has  been  built 
up,  and  out  of  it  has  come  an  array  of 
new  concepts  that  possess  great  practical 
value  for  teachers  and  learners  alike.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  following  pages  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  few  of  these  conceptions  which 
seem  to  have  special  relevance  to  the  effi¬ 
cient  acquisition  of  motor  skills. 

A  Process  of  Reorganization 

The  fundamental,  most  fruitful,  and 
most  illuminating  way  to  think  about  the 
job  of  acquiring  skill  is  this:  We  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  process  of  reorganization. 
When  we  watch  the  beginner  at  a  new 
skill — reading,  handwriting,  typewriting, 
stenography,  or  what  not — we  hnd  that  he 
is  clumsy. 

A  pattern  of  response,  to  be  sure,  is 
present  from  the  Brst.  The  beginning 
typist  sits  down  at  the  machine,  places  his 
hands  on  the  keys,  and  does  his  best.  But 
the  controls  arc  wrong.  He  looks  at  the 
wrong  things.  He  has  no  muscular  sense 
of  orientation  to  the  mechanism.  And  so, 
all  his  reactions  arc  awkward  and  full  of 
effort.  He  may  try  very  hard,  but  he  can¬ 
not  do  well. 

His  task,  as  a  learner,  is  to  reorganize 
this  vague,  unreliable  pattern  of  perception 
and  response.  And  the  job  of  expert  teach¬ 
ing  is  to  help  him  to  do  so. 

This  statement  may  seem  obvious,  yet 
it  carries  us  surprisingly  far.  And  it  is  not 


the  ordinary  way  of  thinking  about  the 
process  of  learning.  Our  learner’s  business 
is  by  no  means  that  of  forming  a  number 
of  separate  definite  habits  which,  when 
added  together,  make  up  the  sum  total  of 
typewriting  or  stenographic  skill.  Indeed, 
if  we  direct  him  with  this  idea  in  mind, 
we  shall  probably  delay  his  progress. 
Rather,  we  must  help  him  to  achieve  a 
sequence  of  growth  not  unlike  the  growth 
of  a  young  child. 

At  first  the  child — and  the  learner — is 
capable  only  of  gross,  undifferentiated  re¬ 
sponses.  He  does  not  progress  by  acquir¬ 
ing  first  the  use  of  his  legs,  then  of  his 
arms,  then  of  each  separate  finger,  and  so 
on.  Each  new  response  is  part  of  a  de¬ 
veloping  whole;  and,  as  it  comes  in,  it 
affects  every  other  response  of  which  he 
is  capable.  The  final  stage  of  expertness 
is  reached  when  he  is  able  to  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  just  those  factors  in  the  situatioB 
that  he  needs  to  control  and  guide  him, 
and  to  no  others,  and  to  respond  with  no 
lost  motion  or  wasteful  strain. 

Our  practical  question,  then,  is  this: 
How  may  this  process  of  reorganization 
or  growing  in  a  total  skill  be  most  effi¬ 
ciently  brought  about?  The  expert  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  process  is,  in  itself,  a  fine  art. 
It  is  an  art  in  which  we  shall  never  be 
perfect,  and  yet  it  is  most  fascinating  and 
it  well  repays  our  efforts,  for  we  know 
beyond  cavil  that  efficient  direction  can 
enormously  shorten  and  accelerate  the 
business  of  learning.  And  so,  it  becomes 
well  worth  while  for  both  teachers  and 
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learners  continually  to  maintain  an  experi¬ 
mental  and  inquiring  attitude  of  mind  and 
to  be  always  on  the  lockout  for  refinements 
and  improvements  of  procedure. 

We  know  that,  as  any  skill  advances,  its 
entire  character  changes.  The  expert  does 
not  do  better  what  the  novice  does  poorly. 
'I'he  expert  stenographer  or  typist  reacts  quite 
differently  from  the  beginner.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  secret  of  his  skill.  Ixrt  us  try  to  make 
the  point  more  specific. 

The  beginning  typist  is  compelled  to  think 
about,  look  or  feel  for,  and  react  to  the  sep¬ 
arate  letters.  After  a  while  he  reorganizes 
himself  to  a  point  where  he  reacts  in  terms 
of  whole  words  and  groups  of  letters.  The 
ceases  to  be  /  followed  by  h  followed  by  e. 
Indeed,  he  well  nigh  ceases  to  be  conscious  of 
the  separate  letters,  and  reacts  in  terms  ot 
a  single  unit,  a  single  pulse  of  rhythm  and 
impulse. 

In  a  word,  his  skill  has  become  trans¬ 
formed.  And  as  he  becomes  better  and  letter 
these  pulses  of  rhythm  become  longer  and 
longer,  and  more  and  more  smoothly  knit 
together,  until  he  is  able  to  react  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  of  well-placed  impulses. 

How  to  Achieve  Larger  Rhythmic  Units 

Now,  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  rapid  ad¬ 
vance  in  learning  is  to  hasten  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  larger  and  larger  rhythmic  units  and 
to  build  them  together  into  a  continuous 
Bow.  How  shall  we  bring  it  about?  Shall 
we  have  the  learner  practice  and  practice  on 
the  smaller  units — the  letters,  for  instance — 
until  he  has  them  perfectly,  and  only  then 
let  him  go  on  to  words  This  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  proper  procedure. 

In  general,  we  should  push  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  larger  units  of  control  and 
response  just  as  rapidly  as  we  possibly  can. 
When  we  say  the  typist  has  acquired  mastery 
of  the  keylxiard,  what  we  mean  is  not  at  all 
that  he  has  learned  the  names  of  some 
four  dozen  levers,  each  separately  from  the 
rest.  What  we  mean  is  that  he  has  learned 
it  as  an  arena  for  rhythmic  action  and  signifi¬ 
cant  organized  response.  The  flow  of  good- 
sized  rhythmic  units  is  the  aim  and  end  of 
all  our  effort,  and  the  more  directly  we  move 


toward  it,  the  more  rapid  will  be  our  re¬ 
ward. 

In  bringing  about  this  transformation, 
which  is  the  very  heart  of  learning,  we  should 
always  remember  that  the  quality  of  practice 
is  far  more  important  than  its  quantity.  In¬ 
deed,  we  have  excellent  scientific  grounds  for 
asserting  that  the  mere  amount  of  repetition, 
in  and  of  itself,  is  not  a  cause  of  learning  at 
all. 

Quality  Far  More  Important  Than 
Quantity 

It  used  to  l)e  thought  that  any  skill  was 
acquired  by  wearing  smooth  certain  connec¬ 
tions  in  the  nervous  system.  We  now  believe 
(hat  this  is  not  true.  So  much,  indeed,  should 
lx-  obvious  from  what  has  already  been  said. 
For,  if  learning  is  indeed  a  process  of  trans¬ 
formation  and  reorganization,  then  old  ways 
of  perceiving  and  responding  must  be  left 
Isehind  and  new  and  more  efficient  ways  sub¬ 
stituted.  learning  a  skill  is  a  matter  of  get¬ 
ting  out  of  ruts,  not  of  digging  ruts  deeper 
and  deeper. 

.\gain,  let  us  try  to  reduce  this  idea  to 
specific  practicality.  What  do  we  really  mean 
by  the  quality  of  practice?  Chiefly  this, 
that  every  scrap  of  practice  should  be  directed 
toward  some  specific  end  intelligently  set  up 
by  tbe  teacher  and  intelligently  grasped  by  the 
learner.  “Repeat  this  or  that  response  twenty- 
five  times”  or  “Repeat  it  again  and  again 
for  half  an  hour”  is  almost  sure  to  be  bad 
advice  and  inefficient  direction.  To  say  “Try 
to  get  the  feel  of  a  rhythmic  unit  of  effort” 
or  “Try  to  use  your  eyes  in  such  and  such  a 
way”  or  “Try  for  an  easy  and  accurate  flow 
of  effort”  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  more 
prcxluctivc  of  efficient  results. 

This  implies  that  every  bit  of  practice 
should  be  in  tbe  nature  of  an  experimental 
undertaking.  The  learner  is  not  grinding 
something  into  his  nervous  system.  He  is 
getting  the  “feel”  of  the  job  in  a  new  way. 
He  is  finding  out  how  the  thing  works  and 
how  he  himself  works.  And  the  degree  of 
his  self-discovery  is  precisely  the  degree  of 
his  skill. 

What  has  just  been  said  gives  us  our  due 
in  answering  such  practical  questions  as; 
How  long  should  one  practice  without  any 
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recess.^  Should  one  practice  slowly  or  rap¬ 
idly.^  What  should  one  do  about  mistakes.^ 
All  these  questions  are  intimately  and  intri¬ 
cately  interrelated.  Let  us  consider  them  in 
order. 

How  long  should  one  practice  without  re¬ 
cess.^  A  great  deal  of  experimentation  has 
been  devoted  to  a  study  of  this  problem,  but 
the  results  are  disappointingly  inconclusive. 
For  this  we  can  see  a  definite  reason. 

We  cannot  answer  the  question  in  terms  of 
the  clock.  Practice  will  go  on  helping  a 
learner  just  as  long  as  he  maintains  the  ex¬ 
perimental  attitude,  just  as  long  as  he  thinks 
and  considers  and  analyzes  what  he  is  doing, 
just  as  long  as  his  whole  personality — his 
mind  as  well  as  his  body — is  keyed  to  what 
he  is  trying  to  do.  And  it  will  not  help  one 
moment  longer. 

Who  can  possibly  say  just  how  long  that 
time  will  be.^  In  a  great  many  cases,  it  will 
be  quite  brief;  and  so,  in  giving  general  ad¬ 
vice  to  learners,  or  in  dealing  with  them  in 
groups,  it  is  usually  wise  to  set  up  short  prac¬ 
tice  periods. 

Learning  Continues  After  Practice 

But  let  us  not  delude  ourselves,  or  con¬ 
centrate  on  what  is  after  all  external  and 
secondary.  The  primary,  the  essential  factors 
are  internal.  Just  as  long  as  the  learner  is 
holding  to  the  proper  attitude,  his  practice  is 
doing  him  good.  But  the  moment  its  quality 
degenerates  into  a  routine,  its  value  is  gone, 
and  he  should  rest. 

One  further  comment  of  great  importance 
must  be  made  before  we  pass  on  to  our  next 
question.  The  values  of  properly  directed 
practice  are  not  all  reaped  during  the  prac¬ 


tice  time  itself.  I'hat  is  to  say,  learning  can 
and  should  take  place  during  the  intervals. 
The  reason  is  that  learning  is  by  no  manner 
of  means  an  entirely  external  affair.  It  de¬ 
pends  essentially  upon  inner  reorganization. 

If  we  set  up  practice  merely  as  repetitive 
routine,  we  gain  a  minimum  result  in  any 
case  and  probably  nothing  much  happens 
afterwards.  But,  if  we  make  it  thoughtful, 
self-critical,  self-observant  experimentation, 
something  is  set  going  in  the  personality 
that  does  not  stop  when  practice  ends.  Here 
is  an  impressive  argument  for  well-spaced 
practice. 

Now  for  our  next  question.  Should  one 
practice  slowly  or  rapidly?  Again,  no  simple 
and  direct  answer  is  possible.  The  real 
answer  is:  One  should  always  practice 
thoughtfully  and  intelligently.  It  has  been 
found  that  to  push  for  speed  in  the  early 
stages  of  learning  may  be  so  destructive  that 
the  desired  skill  is  never  gained  at  all.  But 
the  enemy  is  not  the  speed  itself.  It  is  the 
confusion  of  mind  and  deflection  of  aim  that 
the  effort  for  speed  brings  with  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  one  could  advocate  only  slow 
practice.  As  the  skill  advances,  the  learner 
needs  to  get  the  feel  of  it  under  pressure. 
This  is  demanded  in  the  interest  of  effective 
reorganization. 

Our  practical  advice  then  comes  to  this: 
Slowness  and  speed  not  for  their  own  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  generating  those  increas¬ 
ingly  efficient  controls  on  which  the  entire 
rhythmic  skill  depends. 

What  About  Errors  and  Accuracy? 

What  should  we  do  about  errors  and 
accuracy?  Of  course  we  want  to  eliminate 
errors  and  achieve  accuracy.  But  the  question 
is  how  to  do  so.  We  must  remember  that 
errors  are  symptoms — signs  of  faulty  organi¬ 
zation  and  poorly  placed  rhythm.  The  typist 
who  makes  many  mistakes  in  his  copy  has  a 
'poorly  established  rhythmic  flow.  The  sten¬ 
ographer  who  commits  blunder  after  blun 
der  is  not  picking  up  the  auditory  cues  in  a 
compact,  orderly,  controlled  manner. 

It  is  always  these  underlying  factors  that 
we  must  seek  to  correct.  Perhaps  direct  work 
under  what  are  called,  in  the  psychological 
laboratory,  “accuracy  instructions”  may  do 
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the  trick:  work,  that  is,  where  the  learner  is 
specially  instructed  to  endeavor  to  be  accurate 
above  everything,  and  where,  to  reinforce  the 
instructions,  we  may  require  him  to  begin 
all  over  again  whenever  an  error  appears. 
But  such  direct  attacks  arc  not  always  best. 
In  general,  if  the  process  of  reorganization  is 
going  as  it  should,  accuracy  will  take  care  of 
itself  in  time. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for 
speed  and  accuracy  to  go  together  in  all 
motor  skills  that  have  been  experimentally 
investigated.  This  happens,  however,  only 
when  the  whole  learning  process  is  intelli¬ 
gently  directed.  If  one  pushes  for  speed  be¬ 
yond  one’s  control,  accuracy  will  surely  suffer. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  one  thinks  of  nothing 
but  perfect  accuracy  as  an  end  in  itself,  one’s 
very  anxiety  becomes  an  obstacle.  Speed  and 
accuracy  both  flow  from  the  same  source — 
properly  placed  internal  control  and  an  or¬ 
ganized  How  of  rhythmic  effort.  It  is  this 
that  we  must  strive  to  establish. 

One  often  hears  it  said  that  skill  depends 
upon  relaxation,  but  this  is  only  half  true. 
In  one  sense,  it  is  clearly  nonsensical.  A 
person  who  is  completely  relaxed  throughout 
his  whole  body  can  simply  do  nothing  at  all. 
He  cannot  even  stand  up  or  sit  in  a  chair, 
much  less  run  a  typewriter.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  ex¬ 
pert  works  with  a  palpable  ease  and  lack  of 
effort  entirely  beyond  the  ability  of  the  plod¬ 
ding  novice. 

We  can  call  this  effortless  ease  “relaxation” 
if  we  wish;  but  let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
about  its  real  nature.  The  term  is  somewhat 
misleading.  For  what  we  are  truly  dealing 
with  is  not  so  much  relixation  as  well-placed 
rhythmic  effort.  The  well-placed,  perfectly 
organized  skill  may  call  for  very  considerable 
muscular  energy,  but  all  the  energy  goes  in 
the  right  direction;  none  is  dissipated  in 
wrongly  directed  movement.  There  is  no 
forcing,  no  working  of  one  part  against 
another. 

Relaxation,  then,  is  something  that  we 
learn.  Merely  to  tell  a  person  to  relax  is 
like  telling  him  to  be  skillful.  The  power  to 
relax  must  come  to  him  through  practice, 
and  it  must  grow  with  practice.  Indeed,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  outcomes  to 


have  in  mind  in  the  teaching  of  any  skill. 

Practice  must  aim  always  at  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  organized  pattern  of  rhythmic 
performance  in  which  each  unit  picks  up 
from  the  one  before  and  flows  smcxxhly  into 
the  one  following.  The  more  directly  and 
simply  we  aim  at  such  results,  the  better  the 
learning  process  is  likely  to  go.  Relaxation, 
concentration,  and  control  all  come  to  the 
same  thing,  and  they  are  all  achieved  by  the 
progressive  reorganization  that  we  call  learn¬ 
ing. 

Kersey  to  Succeed  Bouelle 

•  ViERLiNG  Kersey,  for  the  past  eight  years 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the 
state  of  California,  has  been  appointed  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools, 
succeeding  Frank  A.  Bouelle,  who  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  retire  on  February  1, 
after  forty-one  years  of  service  in  the  schools 
of  that  city. 

Mr.  Kersey  is  a  Quaker;  he  was  born  in 
Los  Angeles  and  at¬ 
tended  its  local 
schools.  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  State  Normal 
School.  He  obtained 
his  M.A.  degree  in 
1921,  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern 
California,  and  the 
honorary  degrees  of 
LL.D.  and  Ped.D. 
have  since  been  con^ 
ferred  upon  him  by  Whittier  College  and 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
respectively. 

Mr.  Kersey  served  as  a  commercial  teacher 
for  many  years  in  the  Los  Angeles  schools 
and  for  six  years  was  assistant  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Intensely  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
American  politics  and  in  the  enhancement  of 
opportunities  for  children,  Mr.  Kersey  has 
made  a  close  study  of  social  legislation.  His 
achievements  as  state  superintendent  have 
been  of  superior  merit.  He  is  vice  president 
of  the  National  Education  Association  and 
president  of  the  National  Council  of  State 
Superintendents. 
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THE  GRAND  MASTER”  OF  EICJHTEENTH-CENTURY  SHORTHAND 

|ohn  Byrom  (1720) 


(Conlinufd) 


The  Alphabet.  Byrom’s  work  had  a  marked  inBucnce  U[X)n  the  work  of 
other  shorthand  authors  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries.  The  basis  of  the  Byrom  alphabet  was  the  circle,  with  its 
various  segments,  a  style  of  shorthand  that  came  to  be  known  as  “geometric 
shorthand.”  This  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  shorthand  nomenclature 
including  such  terms  as  “quadrant,”  “circumference,”  “arc,”  “radius,” 
“diameter,”  and  “segment.” 


The  Alphabet 


Byrom  was  the  first  to  use,  not  to  propose,  the  phonetic  grouping  of  con¬ 
sonants;  the  first  to  use  dots  exclusively  for  vowels;  the  first  to  use  quadrants 
(quarter  circles);  the  first  to  discontinue  the  use  of  longhand  in  a  shorthand 
alphabet;  the  first  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  disjoining  a  consonant  stroke 
and  placing  it  in  a  certain  position  in  relation  to  the  preceding  consonant  to 
indicate  medial  vowels. 

The  Consonants.  One  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Byrom’s  alphabet  was 
the  extensive  use  of  the  circle,  or  “twirl,”  as  he  termed  it,  as  a  means  of  distinc¬ 
tion  between  consonants  instead  of  the  joined  tick  used  by  previous  authors. 
This  was  done  to  obtain  easy  joinings  and  to  promote  lineality.  Fifteen  of  his 
allocations  of  characters  are  original;  the  others  had  been  used  by  previous 
authors.  There  were  seven  sounds  represented  by  duplicate  characters  and  one 
by  triplicate  characters. 

In  explaining  the  arrangement  of  the  consonants,  Byrom  said: 

“The  Consonants,  according  to  our  usual  Reckoning,  arc  these:  b,  c,  d,  f,  g, 
h,  j,  1.  m,  n,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  v,  w,  x,  y,  z.  According  to  Nature,  and  the  most 
orderly  situation  to  view  them  in,  they  may  be  thus  exhibited: 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

p. 

b, 

f, 

V, 

sh. 

zh, 

t, 

d, 

th. 

dh. 

k. 

g> 

ch. 

)> 

“In  this  view  the  Relation,  or  Affinity  of  the  letters  to  one  another,  becomes 
more  observable.” 

He  supplemented  this  with  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  relationship  of  the 
various  sounds  of  the  consonants. 

The  Vowels.  All  vowels,  initial,  final,  or  medial,  were  expressed  by  dots — in 
theory  at  least.  For  the  letter  y  when  used  initially,  the  alphabetic  charaaer 
was  employed.  Usually  the  vowels  were  omitted,  but  in  a  word  having  only 
one  consonant  the  vowel  was  supposed  to  be  expressed.  The  horizontal  char¬ 
acters  could  be  written  at  the  top,  middle,  or  bottom  of  the  writing  space 
between  the  lines  to  indicate  a  cot  responding  vowel. 


A 

r 

I 

0 

w 


before  after 


before 


before 


after 


f 


address 

once 

T 

used 

island 

every 

u 

tame 

> 

fed 

n 

quit 

1 

pose 

cup 

by 

'1 

at 

L 

to 

y) 

private 

V'^^^miscellaneou^ 

:zr:. 

sane 

,  sin 

— M 

r.  sun 

mass 

...........  miss 

The  Vowels 

One  of  the  most  obvious  defects  of  Byrom’s  system  is  the  manner  in  which  = 
the  vowels  are  expressed,  when  they  are  expressed,  by  dots  in  five  positions,  1 
alongside  the  consonants.  According  to  Byrom: 

In  separate  letters  there  is  no  difficulty,  there  being  five  distinguishable 
places  for  any  given  vowel  or  point,  either  preceding,  or  following  the 
consonant;  reckoning  therefore  the  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  according  to  . 

the  established  number  and  sequence,  a  is  to  be  placed  at  the  beginning  I 

of  the  consonant,  e  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  $  at  the  end  of  the 
second  quarter,  that  is,  the  middle,  o  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter, 
and  M  at  the  end  of  the  consonant  itself. 

In  the  perpendicular  and  inclined  letters,  the  vowels,  which  precede, 
are  placed  upon  the  left  hand;  those,  which  follow,  upon  the  right, 
because  we  write  from  left  to  right.  [See  illustration  on  next  page.] 

Then  follows  a  similar  explanation  with  regard  to  the  method  of  placing 
the  dots  for  the  various  vowels  alongside  the  horizontal  strokes  and  the  curves. 

It  will  be  evident  that,  even  with  isolated  strokes,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  3 
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for  even  an  expert  writer  to  place  the  dots  in  five  different  places  with  any 
degree  of  precision  when  writing  at  even  a  moderate  rate  of  speed;  and  that 
between  consonants  only  a  vague  indication  of  the  vowel  intended  could  l)c 
given. 

at  ct  it  ot  ut 

I  -1  I  I  .1 

U  tc  li  (o  tu 

I'  t  f  I  1. 

The  prestige  of  Dr.  John  Byrom  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  independent 
means,  with  influential  friends  and  pupils  among  the  arisUKracy,  undoubtedly 
gave  great  authority  to  his  views  on  shorthand  construction.  His  advocacy  of 
the  omission  of  vowels  in  actual  work  had  profound  influence  on  authors  of 
later  systems  until  this  plan  reached  its  climax  in  the  system  of  Samuel  Taylor, 
in  which  a  dot  was  used  to  express  any  vowel  without  any  attempt  to  indicate 
what  vowel  was  intended.  Later  there  came  a  reaction  against  this  method, 
and  the  importance  of  a  more  adequate  expression  of  the  vowels  was  recog¬ 
nized,  even  by  the  leading  publishers  of  Taylor’s  system  after  his  death. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Byrom’s  system  will  detect  the 
uneasiness  of  its  author  about  his  advocacy  of  the  omission  of  vowels.  After 
stating  that  strj  would  readily  suggest  the  word  strife*  he  said:  “This  is 
answer  enough  to  the  objection,  which  may  be  raised,  about  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  words  by  their  consonants  only,  which  it  is  easy  to  do  in  familiar 
ones,  and  even  diverting  to  hunt  after  in  the  more  hard  and  unusual.’’ 

In  those  more  leisurely  days  it  may  have  seemed  “diverting’’  to  indulge  in 
such  a  “hunt,”  but  the  modern  writer  would  not  be  likely  to  find  it  so — m)r 
would  his  employer. 

Dr.  Byrom  proceeds:  “The  learner,  therefore,  is  not  to  mind  any  such  child¬ 
ish  bug-bears,  but  to  exercise  himself  in  his  own  mother-tongue  and  acquire 
that  kind  of  Sagacity  which  discovers  a  great  deal  from  a  little  given,  when  that 
little  is  given  judiciously.”  From  this  it  would  appear  that  Dr.  Byrom  was 
the  original  exponent  of  a  theory  that  was  frequently  advanced  in  more  recent 
times,  that  the  more  difficult  the  reading  of  shorthand  is  rendered  by  the 
omission  of  vowels,  the  greater  the  mental  ability  or  “sagacity”  thereby 
acquired! 

Still  later.  Dr.  Byrom  returns  to  the  subject  with  this  labf)rcd  defense  of 
the  exclusion  of  the  vowels:  “And  though  the  Omission  of  the  Vowels  in  the 
middle  of  words  may,  for  a  while,  at  the  first,  make  it  difficult  for  a  learner  to 
read,  even  his  own  writing,  without  hesitation,  yet  that  difficulty  will  certainly 
vanish  in  proportion  as  the  shorthand  marks  become  familiar  to  him,  as  it 
arises  not  so  much  from  the  omission  as  from  the  strange  and  unusual  appear- 


*  A  critic  might  argue  that  strf  was  chosen  as  an  illustration  after  careful  consideration,  and 
that  if  he  had  substituted  p  for  /  the  form  might  be  strip,  stripe,  strap,  strop;  if  he  had  used  tm,  it 
would  represent  team,  time,  tome,  tomb,  Tom,  atom,  item;  if  dm,  deem,  dime,  dome,  doom, 
demi,  Adam,  odium — and  a  profane  interpretation  might  also  be  made,  perhaps  excusably. 
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anccs  which  the  characters  make  to  his  eye,  and  which  for  that  reason  do  not 
suggest  to  him  the  consonants  for  which  they  stand,  so  immediately,  but  that 
the  attention  of  the  mind  is  necessarily  taken  up  in  recollecting  them  one  by 
one;  whereas  did  they  ap(>ear  so  familiar  and  well  known  to  him,  as  all  to  he 
apprehended  in  one  view,  he  would  «»on  diserwer  the  word  though  all  the 
middle  vowels  were  left  out.”  That  long  sentence  df)es  not  require  comment. 

Dr.  Byrom’s  observations  about  writing  by  sound,  or  otherwise,  arc 
interesting: 

Our  common  .\lphabct,  even  with  resjiect  to  lamghand,  is  very  de¬ 
fective;  and  our  customary  application  of  it,  or  spelling,  monstrously 
absurd;  but  upon  that  I  shall  not  here  dilate,  it  being  sufficient  to  ob¬ 
serve  that,  in  writing  Shorthand,  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  follow- 
custom,  where  we  can  leave  it  with  advantage;  nor  to  desert  it,  where 
any  advantage  may  be  got  by  following  it.  We  are  at  liberty  to  make 
use  of  all  helps  which  nature  affords  against  custom;  or  which  custom, 
or  second  nature  as  it  is  called,  furnishes  against  the  first;  or  even  »o 
disregard  both,  if  we  can  secure  our  point,  without  minding  either. 

He  gives  as  examples  of  the  method  of  disregarding  the  ordinary  sficlling  in 
writing  shorthand  these  words:  ho  for  beau,  tho  for  though,  nehr  for  neighbor. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  vowels,  he  explains: 

('ustom  has  limited  the  numljcr  of  vowels  in  our  common  alphalx-t 
to  five,  whereas  in  nature  there  are  more;  and  in  fact,  two  of  these 
five  are  not  simple  vowels,  but  diphthongs,  or  compositions  of  two  simple 
ones  each;  but  as  this  customary  number  happens  to  be  more  commodi¬ 
ous  for  our  purpose  than  the  natural,  we  are  at  liberty  to  keep  to  it  for 
that  reason. 


Outlines,  John  Byrom  was  a  |X)ct,  with  esthetic  tastes,  and  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  his  system  of  shorthand  the  love  of  beauty  was  his  controlling  passion. 


vjIuc 

believe 

foreign 

answer 

methorl 

*"1/  njturc 

\  -  physic 

quarter 

restless 

n/ 

scatter 

address 

1 

^  debt 

daughter 

lustre 

happy 

carcins 

(Viper 

zephyr 

body 

'V 

never 

Outline  Construction 


No  previous  author  had  given  beauty  of  form  any  particular  attention,  nor, 
indeed,  have  many  authors  at  any  time  given  it  much  thought.  The  union  of 
beauty  and  utility  in  a  shorthand  system  appeared  highly  absurd  to  the  practical 
writers  of  that  time — the  Gurneys  and  Blanchards  who  were  doing  reporting 
work  with  their  “rough  and  ready”  styles  of  writing.  By  his  efforts  to  attain 
regularity  and  uniformity  in  writing,  John  Byrom  succeeded  in  directing  at¬ 
tention  to  the  importance  of  a  lineal  flow  of  the  writing,  and  he  was  the  first 
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author  to  give  this  factor  in  shorthand  writing  the  attention  it  deserved.  Just 
a  few  sentences  from  Hyrom’s  presentation  of  the  principles  of  his  system  will 
indicate  how  much  emphasis  he  placed  on  uniformity  ami  beauty  in  writing. 

The  connection  between  the  Ixrauty  of  characters  and  their  brevity 
does  not,  jjcrhaps,  so  immediately  ap|Kar  to  a  learner;  nay  even  the 
teachers  do  not  seem  to  have  Ixren  aware  of  its  necessity.  They  are  apt 
to  say  with  the  unexperienced,  what  signifies  it  how  ugly  they  are,  it 
they  be  but  short?  whereas  no  marks,  that  join  together  so  as  to  make 
an  ugly  distorted  apjx'arance  to  the  eye,  can  ever  lx;  made  so  quickly 
by  the  jicn,  as  those  which  fall  in  more  neatly,  ami  of  consequence,  more 
easily  and  speedily  with  each  other. 

He  preferred  the  horizontal  line  alxwe  all  others  “in  a  shorthand  formed 
for  lineal  beauty.”  It  was  an  obsession  with  Byrom  to  avoid  any  shorthand 
form  that  would  not  kce[>  to  the  line  of  writing — even  a  single  stroke  IkUav 
the  line  of  writing  was  obnoxious  to  him,  and  two  strokes  IkIow  the  line 
would  not  l)e  tolerated.  To  achieve  his  purjxtsc  of  keeping  the  writing  to  the 
line,  he  resorted  to  many  curious  exjxrdients:  a  character  could  be  reduced  in 
size  to  almost  microscopic  pro[X)rtions,  a  downw'ard  character  could  Ik  struck 
upward  instead  of  downward,  including  even  the  vertical  stroke  for  /.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  very  harmonious  and  beautiful  page  of  writing  in  the  geometric 
style,  but  sometimes  the  forms  w'cre  angular,  lengthy,  and  difficult  of  execution. 

C  and  \  of  a^ain  ')  uixjii  or 


. -  an  . . .  in  under  . .  as  . .  is 

.....TTTr.-  us  amongst  fL  will  CC  shall  IJ  have 

.\bbrkviations 

John  Byrom  had  some  glimmering,  at  least,  of  the  fact  that  letters  that 
were  in  accordance  with  the  sIojk  of  ordinary  writing  were  more  facile  than 
other  characters,  for  in  explaining  his  two  signs  for  th  he  remarked:  “The 
other  th  [a  back-slo|K  curve],  being,  by  reason  of  our  customary  method  of 
leaning  the  letters  the  contrary  way  in  common  writing,  not  sr)  reatlily  made, 
t  may  be  put  for  th,”  etc. 

('harles  Currier  Beale  made  these  comments  on  Byrom:  “(»(mk1  critics  have 
objected  to  the  evident  excessive  straining  after  ‘lineality’  which  characterizes 
Dr.  Byrom 's  methfxl,  but  no  one  can  deny,  ufxm  a  comparison  of  his  system 
with  preceding  methods,  that  he  was  the  first  to  prcxluce  a  ‘rational’  system 
of  the  modern  type;  and  from  him,  undoubtedly,  the  later,  and  perhaps  more 
successful  systems  of  Taylor,  Mavor,  and  Harding  derived  many  of  their  l>est 
features;  and  upon  his  system,  indirectly  at  least,  was  founded  the  system  of 
Isaac  Pitman  and  its  almost  countless  offshoots  and  modifications.  .  .  .  The 
system  and  its  author  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  .shorthand 
world,  and  deserve  a  permanent  place  in  the  stenographic  Hall  of  Fame.” 

\To  be  continued] 
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BEHIND  the  SCENES  with  BUSINESS 

Robert  Newcomb 


The  whole  world  loves  an  auction,  but  what  does  it  know 
about  the  customs  and  procedures  oj  auctioneering?  Once 
more,  Mr.  Newcomb  takes  us  behind  the  scenes 


The  auction  sale  of  a  few  decades  ago 
had  all  the  earmarks  of  a  circus.  Free 
lunch,  free  beverages,  free  cigars,  and  free 
entertainment  constituted  the  bait.  Rut  the 
fishing  was  always  pretty  good. 

The  only  carryover  from  the  lush  days, 
when  auctioneering  and  caveat  emptor  meant 
one  and  the  same  thing,  is  the  harsh-voiced 
man  in  a  derby  hat  who  tries  to  sell  a  watch 
without  works  to  the  highest  bidder.  With 
his  kind,  the  successful  auctioneer  of  our  day 
will  have  no  traffic. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  auctioneers:  the 
one  who  concerns  himself  with  real  estate, 
and  the  one  who  concentrates  upon  merchan¬ 
dise.  It  is  in  the  first  division  that  the  truly 
successful  auctioneer  usually  finds  himself; 
merchandise  auctioneering,  which  means  the 
disposal  at  sale  of  personal  property,  still  suf¬ 
fers  some  of  the  indignities  heaped  upon  it 
by  the  practitioners  of  an  earlier  day. 

Real-estate  auctioneering,  as  we  regard  it 
today,  involves  the  sale  of  real  estate  to  per¬ 
sons  who  manifest,  not  the  interest  of  the 
casual  passerby,  but  the  interest  of  a  pros¬ 
pective  purchaser  familiar  with  the  property 
and  its  desirability.  That  brings  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  exploitation;  it  brings  in  the  absolute 
necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  auctioneer,  for  a 
knowledge  of  real  estate — he  must  be,  in  fact, 
far  more  a  real-estate  man  than  an  auctioneer. 
Before  he  undertakes  to  sell  a  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty,  he  must  be  fully  aware  of  its  value,  of 
the  persons  most  apt  to  be  interested  in  buy¬ 
ing  it,  of  the  proper  way  to  gain  their  atten¬ 
tion  and  rivet  it  securely. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  example.  A  wealthy 
man  has  died,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  estate  in 
realty.  The  heirs  find  themselves  burdened 
with  parcels  of  land  on  which  the  taxes  be¬ 
gin  to  dissipate  the  principal  rapidly.  Tlie 
need  for  cash  is  urgent. 


A  real-estate  auctioneer  is  sumnwned.  He 
appraises  the  property  in  collaboration  with 
experts  of  his  staff.  A  program  is  laid  out. 
All  known  potential  buyers  of  the  property 
are  interviewed  personally.  A  carefully  ex¬ 
ecuted  promotional  plan  is  put  into  effect, 
through  direct-mail  literature.  Newspaper 
advertising  describes  the  property  and  enum¬ 
erates  the  advantages  of  purchase. 

The  sale  of  the  property  may  be  conducted 
in  private,  before  a  limited  group,  or  at  pub¬ 
lic  auction.  In  either  case,  so  much  study 
has  been  given  to  the  property  that  the  per¬ 
sons  who  attend  it  are  not  mere  spectators, 
but  potential  buyers.  The  parcel,  under  these 
conditions,  is  nearly  always  sold  at  a  figure 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  owner,  and  under 
dignified  circumstances.  Thus,  the  heirs  are 
sometimes  able  to  see  a  sale  effected  in  as 
short  a  time  as  thirty  days,  with  no  inerm- 
venience  to  themselves. 

Auctioneering  of  this  character  knows  no 
cheapness.  Greatest  of  the  country’s  real 
estate  auctioneers  is  Joseph  P.  Day,  of  New 
York  City,  who  has  elevated  the  tone  of 
auctioneering  immeasurably  from  those  early 
times.  Mr.  Day,  who  owns  the  building  in 
which  his  corps  of  more  than  two  hundred 
people  attend  to  his  enterprises,  is  essentially 
a  real-estate  man;  auctioning  is  a  subordinate 
interest.  Yet  in  his  time  he  has  handled 
autcions  for  properties  owned  by  the  Astors, 
the  Goulds,  Russell  Sage,  A.  D.  Juilliard. 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  F.  W.  Woolworth, 
Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt,  and  many  leading 
banks  and  trust  companies. 

The  real-estate  auctioneering  profession  is 
sparsely  represented  throughout  the  country; 
the  principal  members  of  the  craft  arc  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  York  City.  One,  Henry  Brady, 
is  official  auctioneer  for  the  sheriff s  office  of 
New  York  County  and  has  held  the  post  for 
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by  no  means  uncommon,  however,  tor  a  bid¬ 
der,  weighing  his  purchase  in  the  still  of  the 
night,  to  decide  that  he  doesn’t  want  the 
merchandise.  The  auctioneer  has  legal 
grounds  for  action  and,  if  the  amount  in¬ 
volved  is  large  enough,  will  attempt  to  col¬ 
lect  it.  But  a  “renege”  of  the  character 
described  above  usually  involves  a  small  pur¬ 
chase,  and  in  such  cases  the  auctioneer  con¬ 
siders  it  cheaper  and  less  troublesome  to  wipe 
out  the  transaction  and  to  put  up  the  mer¬ 
chandise  for  sale  again  later  on. 

It  might  be  sup(X)sed  that  auctioneers 
always  investigate  the  titles  of  merchandise 
before  putting  it  up  for  sale.  Smaller  houses 
are  concerned  with  titles,  but  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  business,  which  auctions  ail 
types  of  merchandise,  asks  no  more  than  a 
written  release  to  permit  the  sale.  Any  mis¬ 
representation  on  the  part  of  the  client  is, 
after  all,  a  criminal  act  on  the  client’s  part 
to  which  the  auctioneer  could  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  party  unless  connivance  between  client 
and  auctioneer  were  clearly  shown. 


twenty-five  years.  Real-estate  auctioneers  to¬ 
day,  bound  together  by  a  salty  contempt  for 
the  doubtful  practices  of  a  few  years  ago,  are 
highly  regarded  in  their  communities. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  dignity  has 
not  come  to  merchandise  auctioneering,  also, 
it  is  true  that  the  lower  stratum  of  this  type 
of  selling  is  represented  by  the  gimlet-eyed 
I  man  with  a  raucous  voice  and  a  noisy  gavel, 

I  but  this  is  a  world  far  removed  from  that  of 
!  the  merchandise  auctioneer  who  performs  a 
good  service  in  a  quiet  way.  Probably  the 
j  best  representative  of  the  dignified  merchan¬ 
dise  auctioneering  house  is  J.  P.  Silo  and  Co., 
an  old  New  York  establishment  that,  for  many 
years,  has  been  a  clearing  house  for  merchan¬ 
dise  of  a  high  quality.  Founded  many  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Silo,  the  business  passed  at  his 
death  to  his  wife,  who  now  conducts  it. 

The  merchandise  auctioned  by  the  Silo 
Company  is  furniture  and  household  equip¬ 
ment;  it  is  brought  into  the  Silo  showrooms 
at  Vanderbilt  Avenue  and  45th  Street,  tagged 
by  number,  and  a  description  printed  in  a 
booklet  handed  to  each  visitor.  The  show¬ 
rooms  are  open  to  the  public,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  auction,  interested  persons  drop  in  to 
bid.  The  Silo  Company  handles  nothing  but 
the  finest  type  of  merchandise,  and  the  house 
is  known  and  respected  in  auctioneering  cir¬ 
cles  throughout  the  country. 

On-the-Spot  Recording 

Merchandise  auctioneers  record  transactions 
informally  on  the  sales  floor.  The  recorder 
uses  a  five-column  sheet  on  which  he  notes 
I  the  name  and  address  of  the  buyer,  the  price, 
I  a  fairly  complete  description  of  the  article 
f  purchased  and  its  number,  and  whether  the 
[  merchandise  sold  at  its  listed  price  or  whether 
it  was  “knocked  down.”  It  is  a  standard 
form,  used  for  many  recording  purposes. 

Nearly  all  auction  transactions  arc  for  cash. 
A  deposit  normally  is  placed  upon  the  com¬ 
modity  at  the  completion  of  the  sale,  the  bal¬ 
ance  being  due  on  delivery.  In  rare  instances, 
auctioneers  extend  credit,  but  only  when  the 
buyer  is  well  known  to  the  auctioneer,  or 
when  his  credit  rating  is  so  high  that  there 
can  be  no  question  about  collecting. 

An  accepted  bid  at  an  auction  is  binding 
upon  both  parties,  although  it  is  verbal;  it  is 


Grab-Bag  Auctioiu 

The  laws  governing  the  disposal  of  con¬ 
fiscated  or  unclaimed  property  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  states,  but  the  attitude  of  the  law  is 
clear  that  the  owner  shall  have  ample  notice 
of  the  disposal.  It  is  generally  provided  that 
the  merchandise  shall  be  sold  at  public  auc¬ 
tion  and  that,  before  the  sale  is  held,  the 
goods  shall  have  been  held  for  a  “reasonable 
length  of  time.” 

What  is  reasonable  and  what  isn’t  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  merchandise  itself.  When  the 
charges  become  equal  to  the  appraised  market 
value  of  the  merchandise,  a  sale  is  in  order.  • 
Some  merchandise  could  be  disposed  of  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  months,  while  with  more 
valuable  property,  the  creditor  might  find  it 
perfectly  safe  to  wait  for  five  years. 

Police  departments,  warehouses,  hotels  and 
post  office  departments  hold  frequent  auc¬ 
tions;  lost  or  unclaimed  property  may  be  sold 
with  reasonable  notice  of  public  sale;  in  cases 
where  the  owner’s  name  is  known,  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  must  notify  the  owner  by  registered 
letter  thirty  days  in  advance  of  the  sale,  and 
also  give  public  notice  in  a  daily  newspaper 
once  a  week  for  two  weeks. 
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Police  departments,  in  disposing  of  un¬ 
claimed  bags,  suitcases  and  so  on,  usually 
auction  them  unofx'ned.  It  gives  the  auction 
the  touch  and  feel  of  a  gambling  enterprise, 
and  some  of  the  results  arc  highly  amusing. 
Recently  in  New  York,  at  a  police  auction, 
the  bidding  for  a  large  valise  was  spirited. 
One  florid-faccd  man  finally  set  a  figure  no 
other  bidder  felt  he  could  exceed,  and  the 
valise  was  passed  along  to  the  new  owner. 
When  he  opened  it,  he  found  that  it  con¬ 
tained  117  mousetraps. 

A  type  of  merchandise  auctioneering  that 
has  spread  to  many  points  outside  of  New 
York  is  the  so-called  private  sale.  An  auction¬ 
eer,  engaged  by  a  client  to  dispose  of  goods 
on  commission  (usually  25  per  cent),  ap¬ 
praises  the  merchandise,  numbers  each  item, 
and  places  a  price  upon  the  tag.  'I'his  figure 
is  the  absolute  minimum. 

The  auctioneer  then  circularizes  a  group  of 
prospective  buyers  whose  names  arc  part  of 
his  stock  in  trade,  and  invites  them  to  call  at 
their  convenience.  Since  it  is  understood  that 
the  price  on  each  tag  is  the  lowest  price,  there 
can  Ijc  no  distressing  haggling.  Whatever 
merchandise  remains  at  the  end  of  the  sale  is 
moved  to  the  auctioneer’s  showrooms  and 
auctioned  off  there.  But  merchandise  auc¬ 
tioneers,  committed  through  experience  to 
the  private  sale,  maintain  that  this  type  of 
auction  nearly  always  produces  the  desired 
results  and  that  a  public  auction  later  is  rarely 
necessary. 

The  private  sale,  originated  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  owners  who  often  had  a  senti¬ 
mental  attachment  for  the  goods  to  lx*  solil, 
turned  out  to  he  a  profitable  variation  for  the 
auctioneers  themselves.  ' 

Art  galleries  long  since  stimulated  interest 
in  their  works  of  art  by  staging  auctions.  Two 
New  York  City  art  galleries,  the  American 
and  the  Plaza,  frequently  hold  auctions  to 
which  the  art-loving  public  is  welcomed. 

The  merchandise  auctioneers  far  outnum¬ 
ber  the  real-estate  auctioneers,  hut  the  first 
classification  must  include,  in  fairness  to  the 
term,  the  lower  group  of  merchants  whose 
wares  one  often  secs  being  peddled  in  store 
windows.  The  better  class  of  merchandise 
auctioneers  have  fought  bitterly  to  disassociate 
themselves  from  the  other  class  and  have 


been  highly  successful.  The  Auctioneers  .\s-  ^ 
sociation,  whose  membership  includes  the  ^ 
better  merchandise  auctioneers,  is  a  kind  of  | 
chamber  of  commerce  that  seeks  constantly 
to  stamp  out  the  undesirable  type.  It  is  a 
national  organization. 

Opportunities  for  students  of  business  cdu-  | 
cation  in  the  auctioneering  field  are  not  too  * 
numerous,  but  they  are  golden.  The  clerical  f 
staff  in  an  auctioneer’s  office  cannot  function 
without  learning  a  great  deal  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  itself.  Thus,  the  people  chosen  for  man¬ 
agerial  work  frequently  come  directly  from 
the  clerical  force. 

In  merchandise  auctioneering,  women  are 
often  more  in  demand  than  men,  particularly 
where  a  knowledge  of  interior  decoration  is 
helpful.  Merchandise  auctioneers  feel,  too, 
that  a  woman’s  approach  to  a  prospective 
purchaser  is  inclined  to  be  less  formal  and 
therefore  less  commercial.  That  attitude 
helps. 

Auctioneering,  thanks  to  a  housecleaning 
that  is  still  in  progress,  has  moved  into  the 
realm  of  big  business.  It  is  concerned  w'ith 
the  movement  of  millions  of  dollars  in  realty 
and  merchandise  each  year.  A  glimpse  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  shows  that  it  lacks  neither 
the  color  of  the  past  nor  the  business  effi- 
cinency  of  the  present. 

•  Clinton  A.  Rtto,  New  York  State  Sujxr- 
visor  of  Commercial  Education,  has  been  ap- 
(xiinted  editor  of  the  E.C.T.A.  yearbook  for  [ 
the  coming  year,  to  succeed  Dr.  William  R.  1 
Odell.  Mr.  Reed’s  A.M.  degree  was  granted 
by  New  York  State 
College  for  Teach¬ 
ers;  he  has  also  pur¬ 
sued  graduate  study 
at  Yale,  Columbia, 
New  York,  and  Bos¬ 
ton.  He  is  co-author 
with  V.  James  Mor¬ 
gan  of  a  popular 
junior  business  train¬ 
ing  text. 

Before  he  became 
state  supervisor  of 
commercial  education,  Mr.  Reed  was  head  of 
the  commercial  department  at  Wilby  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School,  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 
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Letter- Writing  Psychology 

Albert  M.  Berry 


Who  is  belter  qualified  than  a  writer  of 
prize-winning  letters  to  explain  how  prize¬ 
winning  letters  are  written?  Nobody,  prob¬ 
ably.  Mr.  Berry’s  letters  entered  in  the 
Frailey  contest  last  yeai  won  for  him  two 
first  prizes,  one  second,  and  an  honorable 
mention,  in  competition  with  other  brilliant 
teacher- writers.  Students  of  Mr.  Berry  and 
of  Margaret  Unnan,  also  on  the  faculty  of 
the  State  College  of  Washington,  almost 
swept  the  field,  two  or  three  times. 

Mr.  Berry’s  M.A.  is  from  Columbia.  He 
IS  worthing  toward  a  doctorate  in  English  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  teaches  busi¬ 
ness  letter  writing  at  the  Central  YMC.i 
College,  of  Chicago. 

The  Frailey  contest  letters  oiler  many  op- 
jxjrtunities  for  the  use  of  psychological 
analysis  and  technique  in  arriving  at  the 
most  effective  solutions  of  letter  problems. 
Basic  principles  of  correctness,  conciseness, 
and  concreteness;  the  use  of  a  fluid  style; 
the  so-called  “you”  attitude;  and  other  pri¬ 
mary  considerations  are  all  necessary  and 
must  be  mastered  before  the  student  reaches 
the  plateau  of  excellence  and  is  ready  to  try 
for  distinction.  We  cannot  emphasize  too 
much  the  value  of  a  large  amount  of  drill 
and  practice,  which  lead  to  the  easy  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  principles.  Mr.  Willis,  in  his 
article  in  these  pages,’  gave  a  number  of 
helpful  suggestions  toward  such  ends. 

But  how  may  the  student  who  regularly 
turns  out  a  good  business  letter  press  on  to 
the  achievement  of  a  distinctive  letter  and 
perhaps  of  the  contest-winning  letter? 

Among  able  writers,  the  best  letter  will 
be  written  by  the  person  who  best  under¬ 
stands  the  motives  for  human  action.  Here, 
the  psychologist  points  the  way.  He  offers 
what  every  student  is  looking  for — an  actual 
system  of  analysis  of  man’s  liehavior  that 
will  give  results  not  usually  attained  by 

’a.  John  Willis,  “How  I  Use  the  B.  F.  W.  I.er'T 
Problems,”  Businfm  Foi-i-ation  Wori.d,  M^rcii, 
193b,  p.  565. 


hit-or-miss  efforts.  True,  the  Ixirn  writer 
with  a  native  sense  of  “you”  attitude  will 
frequently  arrive  at  good  solutions.  Never¬ 
theless,  even  the  prodigy  will  improve  the 
uniformity  of  his  product,  and  the  less- 
inspired  but  well-equipjKd  student  will  tinil 
a  way  to  rise  alxive  his  plateau,  by  the  use 
of  a  more  scientific  method. 

A  list  of  the  chief  human  motives  or 
urges  to  action,  according  to  the  principles 
of  applied  psychology,  will  include  com¬ 
fort,  appetite,  fear,  social  approval,  love  of 
home  and  family,  gain,  health,  cleanliness, 
fair-play-and-honesty,  friendship,  and  pride. 
If  the  writer  is  aware  of  these  motives  and 
their  ojx-ration  in  influencing  human  Ixr- 
havior,  and  if  he  consciously  tries  to  apjxal 
to  them,  his  technique  will  lx-  improved. 
Mr.  Frailey ’s  full-lnxlied  problems  are  esjx- 
cially  good  practice  ground — as  many  teacher 
and  student  writers  have  found. 

Frailey  Problem  Letters  Excellent 
Laboratory  Material 

The  last  three  motives  mentioned  form  a 
convenient  group  for  study,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  the  qualities  probably  apjxaled  to  most 
often  in  the  adjustment  type  of  letter.  The 
concepts  of  fair-play-and-honesty  and  of 
friendship  arc  of  an  ethical  or  ideal  nature, 
and  it  might  at  first  lx  doubted  whether 
they  would  work  in  a  compelling  manner 
with  persons  lacking  idealism  or  in  situa¬ 
tions  that  tempt  people  to  forsake  strict 
ethics  for  hard  cash.  But  we  have  noticed 
that  these  two  and  pride  are  somewhat  alike 
in  that  they  arc  all  related  to  the  self-respect 
or  personality  complex  of  the  individual. 
Thus,'  if  the  man  whose  action  we  wish  to 
influence  is  made  to  feel  that  his  acting  with 
consideration  of  fair  play  or  of  friendliness 
is  important  in  preserving  his  personal  stand¬ 
ing  and  resjxct — that  such  action  is  really 
a  point  of  pride  with  him — we  shall  suc¬ 
ceed  in  influencing  him. 

Now,  let  us  notice  brief  illustrations  of  the 
fx)ssible  use  of  these  in  some  of  the  problems. 
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Fair-play-and-honcsty  is  a  motive  ap¬ 
plicable  in  a  surprising  number  of  letters. 
Simon  Betts,  in  asking  for  insurance  pay¬ 
ments  to  which  he  is  not  entitled  (March, 
1936)  is  obviously  sensitive  about  his  ethical 
standing.  (“You  know  I  am  not  a  faker 
or  a  cheat.”)  He  has  thus  set  himself  up 
for  the  logical  reply,  appealing  palpably  to 
his  sense  of  fair  play,  really  to  his  pride: 
“Certainly  you  arc  no  faker  nor  cheat,  and 
naturally  you  will  not  want  to  receive  ben¬ 
efits  that  arc  not  strictly  yours.”  (Of  course 
we  would  not  say  exactly  that.) 

Angelo  Garatclli  (January,  1936)  wants 
to  get  out  of  paying  for  some  breakfast  food 
he  has  had  on  his  hands  so  long  that  it  has 
sprouted  weevils.  “No,  Angelo,  you  want 
to  do  the  fair  thing.  You  want  people  to 
say,  ‘Angelo  is  an  honest  man.’  You  will 
pay  your  just  debt.” 

To  Mrs.  Butterworth  (February,  1936), 
who  is  moving  heaven  and  earth  because 
of  pride  in  her  son,  we  could  say,  “You  will 
naturally  want  to  do  the  fair  thing  and 
certainly  you  wouldn’t  want  us  to  pay  twice 
for  an  accident:  once  in  the  insurance  pre¬ 
mium  and  once  after  the  event.” 

These  are  just  a  few  illustrations  of  pos¬ 
sible  utilization  of  the  fair  play  motive. 

Capitalizing  On  Friendship 

Friendship,  though  perhaps  not  so  strong 
a  persuasive  influence,  may  he  brought  into 
many  cases.  We  speak  here  of  friendship 
introduced  as  a  definite  motive  for  affecting 
human  action,  apart  from  the  friendly, 
cheerful  tone  that  should  characterize  every 
letter. 

Angelo  Garatclli  is  trying  to  capitalize  on 
friendship  combined  with  gain.  (“Smiles 
for  your  salesman.”)  After  we  have  given 
him  the  persuasion  of  fair  play  (above) 
and  the  conviction  of  pride  (below),  we  may 
finish  with  a  reference  to  friendship,  which 
echoes  his  own  phrase:  “Your  check  will  be 
in  the  mail  soon.  Then  we  will  have  smiles 
for  you,  you  for  us.” 

In  dealing  with  both  Mrs.  Butterworth 
and  Simon  Betts,  we  may  refer  to  the 
friendly  relations  with  an  old  customer  or 
with  their  families.  A  friendly  word  should 
help  to  hearten  Mrs.  Sal  Brown  (April, 


1936),  and  friendship  is  an  important  mO'  I 
tive  in  the  denial  of  Caleb  Cornc’s  demand  | 
(May,  1936)  that  his  daughter  be  given  [ 
employment  preference.  ' 

Profiting  by  Pride 

Pride  is  the  most  potent  weapon  of  the 
three.  With  it  we  tighten  down  the  screws 
on  Angelo:  “I  think  Angelo  is  proud  of 
his  credit  standing.  .  .  .  He  is  good  pay 
When  he  understands  about  the  weevil,  wc 
will  have  no  trouble  collecting  his  bill.” 

Pride  is  the  great  point  with  Mrs.  Butter 
worth;  it  is  almost  our  best  argument  with 
her.  “An  outsider  might  get  the  impres 
sion  (if  you  forced  us)  that  you  were  taking  | 
advantage  of  a  situation,  and  I  know,  Mrs  I 
Butterworth,  that  a  lady  of  your  position  I 
and  family  would  not  care  to  appear  in  any  | 
such  light.”  I 

The  appeal  to  Simon  Betts’  honesty  is  very  } 
close  to  his  pride,  and  the  latter  may  be  ex-  I 
plicitly  used.  “As  you  say  in  your  letter,  | 
you  are  an  honest  man,  and  we  can  under-  I 
stand  your  pride  in  maintaining  your  repu-  I 
ration.  (Thus  you  would  not  want  to  re-  | 
ceive  benefits  not  strictly  yours.)”  ] 

Yes,  the  springs  of  pride  arc  deep  in  the  I 
human  ego,  and  the  motive  is  apt  to  the  ‘ 
hand  of  the  letter  writer.  | 

All  of  us,  students  and  teachers,  are  more  i 
or  less  conscious  of  the  presence  and  power 
of  these  motives  in  the  world  of  action. 
Without  having  them  marked  as  positive 
factors  in  letter  writing,  we  might  still  ap 
peal  to  them  in  our  solutions,  by  chance. 
Nevertheless,  if,  through  a  little  study,  we 
are  conscious  of  them  as  definite  facton 
when  we  are  planning  our  letters,  wc  will  1 
be  less  likely  to  overlook  good  bets  in  our  I 
attempts  to  influeiKe  the  actions  of  our  | 
readers. 

True,  we  need  extensive  preparation  in 
the  basic  principles  of  the  business  letter, 
but,  given  this  primary  training,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  psychology  involved  will  help 
us  find  our  way  to  top-flight  performance. 

A  smashing  attack^  on  metronomic 
rhythm!  All  the  inside  facts  told  for 
the  first  time.  A  three-artlde  series  by 
Harold  H.  Smith  starts  in  December. 
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HOW  WE  TEACH  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY 


Clare  Symonds 


The  third  of  a  series  treating  in  authoritative  detail  the  content 
and  methodology  of  economic  geography.  The  series  is  edited  by 
the  noted  geographer  and  teacher,  Dr.  Douglas  C.  Ridgley,  of 

Clark  University 


The  introductory  course  in  geography' 
taught  in  Quincy  High  School  is  called 
“The  Minimum  Essentials  of  Physical,  Eco¬ 
nomic,  and  Regional  Cieography."  As  the 
name  implies,  we  study  the  natural  environ¬ 
ment  as  the  stage  on  which  economic  activi¬ 
ties  take  place. 

The  advanced  course  takes  up  economic 
geography  from  a  different  viewpoint — “An 
attempt  to  discover  the  economic  capacity 
of  our  own  and  other  major  countries.” 

We  hope  to  add  a  course  in  political 
geography  in  the  near  future,  because  there 
are  many  requests  for  another  semester  of 
geography,  and  because  we  believe  that 
upper  classmen  are  mature  enough  to  gain 
considerable  understanding  of  international 
relationships  from  such  a  course. 

The  text  used  in  our  introductory  course 
contains  basic  information  only;  this  neces¬ 
sitates  the  use  of  reference  books  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  exercises  and  problems  in  the  work 
books.  The  required  work  includes  a  great 
variety  of  exercises,  and  allowance  is  made 
for  originality  in  the  optional  or  extra-credit 
work  that  any  pupil  may  do  after  complet¬ 
ing  the  requirements.  All  the  exercises  call 
for  the  finding  and  organizing  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  obtaining  up- 
to-date  information  where  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  the  value  of  older  information. 

In  order  to  eliminate  guesswork  in 
multiple-choice  questions,  the  reason  for  the 

‘Because  one  semester  of  commercial  geography 
u  required  of  crimmercial  students,  this  basic  course 
must  be  complete.  We  have  many  elections  for 
this  course  by  students  in  other  departments;  almost 
>11  of  them  also  elect  the  advanced  course.  Not  all 
of  them,  however,  take  it  the  following  semester. 
We  have  from  seven  to  nine  large  classes  each 
icmester;  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  are 
often  included  in  the  same  classes. 


choice  must  be  given;  and  in  true-false  ex¬ 
ercises,  false  statements  must  lx-  restated  cor¬ 
rectly. 

Pre-testing  Provides  Aim  and  Motive 

In  the  introductory  course,  the  first  step' 
is  to  discover  by  pre-testing  just  what  basic 
geographic  knowledge  each  pupil  already 
has.  The  class  is  then  divided  into  groups, 
and  students  begin  their  program  of  remedy¬ 
ing  deficiencies. 

One  of  the  deficiencies  noted  most  fre¬ 
quently  is  an  inability  to  interpret,  with 
any  degree  of  understanding,  the  informa¬ 
tion  shown  on  maps.  This  inability  to  read 
maps  is  a  great  handicap  to  students  of 
history  and  literature  and  to  readers  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  as  well  as  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  geography  and  to  travelers. 

Methods  in  preliminary  map  study  in¬ 
volve  the  use  of  good  wall  maps  showing  the 
significant  geographical  features  and  the 
political  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  the  use 
of  a  blackboard  wall  map.  These  maps  are 
used  by  groups  of  pupils  during  the  class¬ 
room  study  periods  and  hy  teacher  and 
pupils  during  the  discussion  periods. 

The  points  to  be  considered  are  developed  • 
by  questions  and  problems,  of  which  each 
pupil  has  a  typed  list,  and  by  questions  the 
pupils  originate  during  the  discussion  pe¬ 
riods.  Our  local  daily  newspaper,  which  we 
consider  an  indispensable  piart  of  our  library 
equipment,  is  a  splendid  source  of  material 
for  map  study. 

During  this  preliminary  period  of  study, 
pupils  are  taught  to  use  the  classroom 
library,  to  take  notes  from  reference  books, 
and  to  make  notations  as  to  where  each 
item  of  information  has  been  obtained;  to 
take  notes  from  lectures;  to  use  wall  map» 
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and  atlases  cfficicndy;  and  to  acquire  such 
other  skills  as  will  enable  them  to  do  effec¬ 
tive  work  in  later  study.  Incidentally,  group 
work  develops  the  ability  to  work  together 
harmoniously,  with  full  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others. 

Further  testing  and  retesting,  as  well  as 
class  and  group  approval  of  progress,  de¬ 
termine  when  this  preliminary  phase  of  the 
work  is  satisfactorily  completed. 

Farming  in  Its  Geographic  Setting 

The  first  lessons  deal  with  climate,  soil, 
and  topography  as  an  introduction  to  the 
most  important  primary  industry — farming. 
Because  high  school  pupils  (as  a  rule)  lack 
knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  many 
varieties  of  climate,  soil,  and  topography,  it 
is  necessary  that  this  geographic  informa¬ 
tion  be  presented  before  they  enter  upon 
the  study  of  an  industry  that  is  as  markedly 
influenced  by  elements  of  the  natural  en¬ 
vironment  as  is  farming. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  soils  and 
topographic  features,  many  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments  and  demonstrations  are  performed. 

An  erosion  project  constructed  by  pupils 


each  semester  demonstrates  two  things:  (1) 
the  advisability  of  planting  grass  or  trees 
on  hillsides  to  prevent  erosion,  and  (2)  the 
leveling  of  the  topography  by  natural  forces. 
Quite  often,  the  experiment  of  pouring  water 
on  a  hillside  built  from  soil  results  in  the 
formation  of  an  alluvial  fan.  Sometimes  a 
delta  is  formed,  with  subsequent  streams 
cutting  through  and  carrying  sediment  still 
farther  out,  thus  enlarging  the  delta. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  experiments 
undertaken  by  individuals  or  groups  have 
demonstrated  that  water  expands  as  it 
freezes;  that  sudden  changes  in  temperature 
cause  glass  to  break,  illustrating  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  changes  of  temperature  on  rocks; 
that  plants  cannot  do  well  w'ithout  certain 
mineral  ftxxJs;  that  soils  need  drainage;  and 
that  rocks  containing  calcium  can  be  dis¬ 
integrated  by  a  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Another  experiment  attempts  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  quiet  and  explosive  vol¬ 
canoes  erupt,  and  the  resulting  topographic 
changes.  Bread  sponge  “boils  over”  very 
effectively,  to  represent  the  eruption  of 
Mauna  I.oa,  while  a  firecracker  exploding 


IMMIGRATION  P.\(;EANT 

The  immigration  pageant  is  a  part  of  the  program  at  the  annual  International  Festival  given  by  the 
Geography  Club.  Immigration  is  studied  intensively  in  the  second  course  in  geography. 

The  central  figure  represents  the  United  Slates.  Each  of  the  others  represents,  in  authentic 
costume,  a  country  from  which  immigrants  come  to  America.  From  left  to  right,  the  countries  repre- 
■«nted  are:  Italy,  Finland.  Rumania,  Belgium,  (iermany,  Sweden,  Serbia,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Norway, 
United  States,  France,  S()ain,  Russia,  Japan,  Swit/arland,  Ireland,  .\ustria,  Mexico,  Flngland,  Scotland. 
I'he  lighting  of  the  candles  by  the  Spirit  of  .\meric.i,  as  a  symbol  of  Americanization,  is  an  impressise 
feature  of  the  pageant. 
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in  a  glass  partly  filled  with  ashes  and  small 
bits  of  rock  gives  a  lively  representation  of 
the  explosive  Katmai  or  Krakatoa. 

These  experiments  are  valuable  for  gain¬ 
ing  an  understanding  of  ( 1 )  variations  in 
soils  and  their  usefulness  to  mankind;  (2) 
topographic  changes  through  the  ages;  and 
(3)  man’s  ability  to  change  both  soil  and 
topography. 

Field  Trips 

Field  trips  have  aided  materially  in  mak¬ 
ing  obscure  points  clear.  In  one  of  our 
local  parks,  an  intermittent  stream  flows 
from  one  level  of  worn-down  rock  to  an¬ 
other,  and  in  many  places  alluvial  fans  can 
be  seen.  This  year  someone  discovered  a 
delta.  In  the  same  park,  we  have  studied  the 
decay  and  disintegration  of  rocks'^  by  or¬ 
ganic,  chemical,  and  mechanical  agencies. 
The  pupils  especially  enjoy  discovering 
lichens  and  mosses,  and  noting  the  weathered 
condition  of  the  rock  beneath. 

Such  field  trips  are  very  effective  when 
the  group  is  small  enough  to  gather  around 
the  teacher  for  explanations  and  answers  to 
questions.  Our  trips  arc  preceded  by  pre¬ 
liminary  discussions  to  prepare  the  pupils 
to  make  observations  with  care  and  thought. 
Thus,  the  important  features  of  the  trip 
stand  out  clearly.  A  class  discussion  fol¬ 
lows  each  field  trip. 

Man’s  Use  of  Nature’s  Bounty 

The  next  unit  consists  of  a  study  of  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  their  distribution,  availability, 
and  usefulness,  followed  by  the  study  of 
extractive  industries  wherein  man  makes  use 
of  nature’s  bounty  in  the  mining  of  min¬ 
erals,  the  quarrying  of  rock,  the  domestica¬ 
tion  of  animals,  and  the  hunting  of  wild 
animals.^ 

This  study  reveals  the  interdependence 
of  regions  because  of  inequality  in  the  dis 
tribution  of  natural  resources.  The  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  supply  of  some  important 
mineral  or  other  resource  is  diminishing  too 
rapidly  or  is  lacking  entirely  in  some  rc- 

'Our  laboratory  conuins  many  specimens  col¬ 
lected  on  held  trips  and  identified  by  pupils  who 
enjoy  and  profit  by  doing  extra-credit  work. 

'Arable  land  is  studied  in  the  lesson  on  farming. 


Miss  Symonds  is  head  of 
the  geography  dcfiart- 
ment  of  (^iiKy  (Illi¬ 
nois)  Senior  High 
SchtMtl,  author  of  geog¬ 
raphy  texts  and  work 
btMiks.  In  1^3U,  she 
published  a  reixirt  of 
her  survey  of  geography 
courses  in  senior  high 
schiKils.  She  is  now  pre¬ 
paring  a  re)Kirt  on  other 
data  concerning  the 
teaching  of  geography. 


gions  introduces  the  subject  of  conservatitm. 
Reports  on  conservation  are  presented  by 
pupils  and  discussed  in  class. 

In  our  laboratory  we  have  specimens  of 
many  rocks  and  minerals,  and  models  of 
several  animals.  'I'hese  are  used  as  a  Iwsis 
for  special  study  and  for  individual  rejxrrts 
in  class. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  localiza¬ 
tion  of  manufacturing  industries  are  studied 
through  analysis  of  local  industries.  The 
study  of  transportation  and  commerce  also 
begins  at  home,  where  we  have  facilities  for 
rail,  truck,  airplane,  and  some  water  trans 
portation,  with  considerable  commerce  in 
the  United  States  ami  some  commerce  with 
foreign  countries.  UKal  advertising  of 
Quincy  as  the  “Center  of  the  Ill-Mo-Ia  Trade 
Area’’  has  helped  pupils  to  understand  that 
geographical  position  is  an  im(x>rtant  factor 
in  commerce. 

In  the  laboratory,  pupils  construct  relief 
models  of  the  continents,  countries,  or  re¬ 
gions  at  the  time  they  are  studying  topog¬ 
raphy,  or  when  they  are  writing  term  re¬ 
ports  on  selected  countries.  A  term  rcjxirt 
is  prepared  according  to  an  outline  designed 
to  emphasize  man’s  relationship  to  his  en¬ 
vironment  and  the  interdejK-ndence  of 
regions.  The  preparation  of  a  report  for  a 
selected  country  provides  an  opjxvrtunity  to 
apply  principles  previously  studied. 

Each  pupil  is  required  to  construct  a 
project  representative  of  the  home  life  of 
the  people,  or  of  some  outstanding  feature 
or  characteristic  of  the  country  studied. 
Sometimes  a  group  of  pupils  who  are  study¬ 
ing  the  same  country  cooperate  in  a  single 
worth-while  project. 
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Ideas  that  invariably  gain  new  meaning 
at  this  stage  are  that  man  does  not  have  to 
accept  his  environment,  but  can  do  some¬ 
thing  to  overcome  obstacles;  and  that  man 
is  more  progressive  in  regions  where  he 
must  work  for  a  living. 

Methods  similar  to  those  outlined  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  are  employed  in  the 
advanced  classes.  The  instructor’s  talks  on 
important  topics  follow  the  lecture  type 
more  nearly  than  those  given  to  beginning 
classes. 

Debates  and  Reports  Add  Interest 

Pupils  take  part  in  debates  concerning  the 
relative  importance  of  certain  resources  and 
give  reports  dealing  with  the  idea  of  eco¬ 
nomic  capacity  of  the  country  chosen  for 
study.  A  considerable  amount  of  time  is 
spent  in  preparing  the  reports,  so  that 
they  will  be  as  complete  and  as  accurate 
as  they  can  be  with  the  information  avail¬ 
able  to  the  students. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  are  used  ex¬ 
tensively  for  gathering  information  about 
recent  events,  and  authoritative  sources  arc 
sought  for  statistical  data.  Debates  and 
reports  are  followed  by  spirited  and  thought¬ 
ful  class  discussions. 

[Eoitok’s  Note:  Miss  Symonds  and 
the  teachers  associated  with  her  in  the 
teaching  of  geography  in  the  Quincy, 
Illinois,  Senior  High  School  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  year’s  work  in  geography  of 
high  merit.  The  work  books  used  arc 
the  outgrowth  of  classroom  experience  in 
the  Quincy  High  School  and  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  convenient  form  for  class  use. 
Miss  Symonds’  ardcle  emphasizes  the 
value  in  high  school  geography:  (1)  of 
using  reference  books,  library  resources, 
and  current  literature  to  supplement  the 
textbooks;  (2)  of  having  well-planned 
and  carefully  conducted  field  lessons; 
(3)  of  providing  appropriate  laboratory 
exercises;  and  (4)  of  giving  individuals 
and  groups  of  pupils  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  present  special  projects  and  oral 
reports. — Douglas  C.  Ridgley.] 


B.E.W.  Essay  Confast  closes  Decem¬ 
ber  I.  See  October  issue,  page  IV. 


Economic  or  Commercial  ? 

We  aslted  Dr.  W.  Elmer  El(^blau>  to  tell 
what,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  economic  geography  and  commer¬ 
cial  geography.  Here  is  his  answer. 

1  fear  that  our  geographers  have  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  very  carefully  between  “economic 
geography’’  and  “commercial  geography"; 
but  I  should  be  inclined  to  consider  economic 
geography  as  the  more  inclusive,  dealing  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  geography  of  commcxlitie 
and  their  mcthcxls  of  production,  whereas 
commercial  geography  would  be  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  routes  and  activities  of  trade 
relationships  and  industries,  particularly  the 
exchange  of  commcxlities. 

Commercial  geography  would  deal  more 
with  the  distribution  of  highways,  railways, 
and  ocean  routes  of  travel  with  relation  to 
the  centers  of  prcxiuction  and  of  marketing. 
Production,  distribution,  and  consumption,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  the  three  major  con¬ 
siderations  of  commercial  geography. 

I  know  that  if  I  were  writing  a  b(X)k  on 
commercial  geography  I  should  lay  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  different  things  and  with  different 
degrees  from  what  I  should  emphasize  in 
economic  geography.  For  high  schex)!  com¬ 
mercial  students,  I  should  think  the  com¬ 
mercial  geography  would  be  the  more  imme¬ 
diately  valuable,  though  I  think  a  general 
economic  geography  would  c^istitute  a  sound 
broad  basis  for  the  commercial  course. 


Welcome,  Normal  University! 

•  “Enclosed  find  check  for  forty-seven  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Business  Education  World,” 
writes  Miss  Alta  J.  Day,  of  the  faculty  of  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Normal  University. 

Thank  you.  Miss  Day,  and  a  most  cordial 
welcome  to  your  teachers  in  training.  .•Mso, 
congratulations  upon  your  success  in  the 
Frailey  contest.  The  B.E.W.  will  march  side 
by  side  with  you  in  preparing  your  students 
to  be  superior  teachers. 

The  B.E.W.  roll  of  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions  is  growing  rapidly. 
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SI  FORTH  AND^METHODS  AND  MATERIALS 

■ —  'William  R.  Odell,  Ph.D. 

The  third  oj  a  series  oj  articles  in  which  Dr.  Odell  describes 
the  salient  points  of  ten  teaching  methods  and  materials 

Shorthand-Reading  Procedures 


A  WIDE  variation  in  shorthand-reading 
procedures  exists  in  the  various  short¬ 
hand  methods  discussed  in  this  series  of 
articles.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  and  the 
next  two  articles  to  contrast  and  analyze 
these  various  reading  procedures.  Material 
concerning  shorthand-reading  prcKedures 
was  not  available  for  the  Frick  “Analytical 
Method,”  for  the  Munkhoff  “Direct-Writing 
Method,”  or  for  the  Skene-Walsh-Lomax 
materials.  These,  therefore,  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  present  article. 

The  first  point  that  should  be  made  clear 
is  that  the  important  aspect  of  each  procedure 
is  not  the  procedure  itself  but  rather  the 
purpose  thaf “'underlies  it.  The  procedure 
is  hut  a  means^  an  end,  whereas  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  end  itself.  Procedures  in  all 
Mscs  must  be  chosen  in  terms  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  purpose  to  be  served. 

As  the  result  of  the  writer’s  analysis  of 
the  various  methods,  four  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  purposes*  for  shorthand  reading  have 
emerged.  These  are  as  follows: 

■ 

I.  Rrading  to  (irvelop  an  instant  recall  of  a  select¬ 
ed  basic  vocabulary  of  shorthand  outlines. 

1.  Reading  to  learn  to  write  shorthand. 

F.  Reading  to  learn  shorthand  principles. 

4.  Reading  to  develop  fluent  shorthand-reading  hab¬ 
its. 

Each  of  these  four  purposes  is  discussed 
below,  and  the  procedures  used  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  authors  in  achieving  them  are  explained. 
•<«ii7,|''*an^sF  of  these  purposes,  reading  to 
the  new.  tn  instant  recall  of  a  selected  basic 
AdvcnGy>  ^  particularly  important  con- 
casy  task :  direct  methods.  It  is 

tered  methcxl,  the 

easy  for  itetivities  engaged  in  do  develop, 
after  they|^’>  ability  to  recall  a  selected 
I  outlines.  This  is  unavoidable  by 


the  very  nature  of  the  case.  In  the  direct 
methexis,  however,  the  determination  to 
develop  instant  recall  of  a  small,  selected 
basic  vocabulary  is  of  a  different  order  than 
in  the  non-direct  methexis.  In  some  of  the 
direct  methods,  this  purpose  is  carried  even 
to  a  greater  length  than  in  others.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  some  examples  of  the  reading 
techniques  used  for  achieving  this  first  pur¬ 
pose  should  serve  to  make  the  matter 
clearer. 

In  one  of  the  direct  methods,  the  Odell- 
Rowe-Stuart,  the  reading  procedures  used 
were  developed  with  instant  recall  as  the 
primary  objective.  In  another,  the  Barn¬ 
hart  method,  this  purpose  apparendy  was 
considered  just  as  important  (judging  from 
the  procedures  observed  by  the  writer  in 
Mrs.  Barnhart’s  summer  demonstration 
classes),  although  no  discussion  concerning 
it  is  available  in  print. 

The  reading  activities  of  both  the  Barn¬ 
hart  method  and  the  Odell-Rowe-Stuart 
method  proceed  with  the  teaching  of  a 
small,  basic  vocabulary  of  outlines  to  be 
learned  as  wholes.  The  students  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  develop  immediate  recall  of  these 
outlines  without  knowledge  of  the  short¬ 
hand  sound  alphabet  or  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  most  outlines  are  made  up  of  parts 
or  segments.  The  student  simply  is  ex¬ 
pected,  to  learn  that  one  particular  oudine 
represents  one  word  or  phrase  and  that  each 
other  outline  encountered  stands  for  some 
other  definite  word  or  phrase.  This  learn¬ 
ing  of  oudines  continues  until  the  entire 
basic  vocabulary  has  been  mastered.  'The 
learning  of  the  vocabulary,  as  far  as  reading 
recognition  is  concerned,  is  accomplished 
entirely  as  the  result  of  the  reading  and 
rereading  of  short  paragraphs  written  in 
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Fair-play-and-honcsty  is  a  motive  ap¬ 
plicable  in  a  surprising  number  of  letters. 
Simon  Betts,  in  asking  for  insurance  pay¬ 
ments  to  which  he  is  not  entitled  (March, 
1936)  is  obviously  sensitive  about  his  ethical 
standing.  (“You  know  I  am  not  a  faker 
or  a  cheat.”)  He  has  thus  set  himself  up 
for  the  logical  reply,  appealing  palpably  to 
his  sense  of  fair  play,  really  to  his  pride: 
“Certainly  you  are  no  faker  nor  cheat,  and 
naturally  you  will  not  want  to  receive  ben¬ 
efits  that  arc  not  strictly  yours.”  (Of  course 
we  would  not  say  exactly  that.) 

Angelo  Ciaratelli  (January,  1936)  wants 
to  get  out  of  paying  for  some  breakfast  food 
he  has  had  on  his  hands  so  long  that  it  has 
sprouted  weevils.  “No,  Angelo,  you  want 
to  do  the  fair  thing.  You  want  people  to 
say,  ‘Angelo  is  an  honest  man.’  You  will 
pay  your  just  debt.” 

To  Mrs.  Butterworth  (February,  1936), 
who  is  moving  heaven  and  earth  because 
of  pride  in  her  son,  we  could  say,  “You  will 
naturally  want  to  do  the  fair  thing  and 
certainly  you  wouldn’t  want  us  to  pay  twice 
for  an  accident:  once  in  the  insurance  pre¬ 
mium  and  once  after  the  event.” 

These  are  just  a  few  illustrations  of  pos¬ 
sible  utilization  of  the  fair  play  motive. 

Capitalizing  On  Friendahip 

Friendship,  though  perhaps  not  so  strong 
a  persuasive  influence,  may  be  brought  into 
many  cases.  We  speak  here  of  friendship 
introduced  as  a  definite  motive  for  affecting 
human  'action,  apart  from  the  friendly, 
cheerful  tone  that  should  characterize  every 
letter. 

Angelo  Garatelli  is  trying  to  capitalize  on 
friendship  combined  with  gain.  (“Smiles 
for  your  salesman.”)  After  we  have  given 
him  the  persuasion  of  fair  play  (above) 
and  the  conviction  of  pride  (below),  we  may 
finish  with  a  reference  to  friendship,  which 
echoes  his  own  phrase:  “Your  check  will  be 
in  the  mail  soon.  Then  we  will  have  smiles 
for  you,  you  for  us.” 

In  dealing  with  both  Mrs.  Butterworth 
and  Simon  Betts,  we  may  refer  to  the 
friendly  relations  with  an  old  customer  or 
with  their  families.  A  friendly  word  should 
help  to  hearten  Mrs.  Sal  Brown  (April, 


1936),  and  friendship  is  an  important  mo¬ 
tive  in  the  denial  Caleb  Corne’s  demand 
(May,  1936)  that  his  daughter  be  given 
employment  preference. 

Profiting  by  Pride 

Pride  is  the  most  potent  weapon  of  the 
three.  With  it  we  tighten  down  the  screws 
on  Angelo:  “I  think  Angelo  is  proud  of 
his  credit  standing.  .  .  .  He  is  good  pay. 
When  he  understands  about  the  weevil,  we 
will  have  no  trouble  collecting  his  bill." 

Pride  is  the  great  point  with  Mrs.  Butter  i 
worth;  it  is  almost  our  best  argument  with  | 
her.  “An  outsider  might  get  the  impres 
sion  (if  you  forced  us)  that  you  were  taking 
advantage  of  a  situation,  and  I  know,  Mrs. 
Butterworth,  that  a  lady  of  your  position 
and  family  would  not  care  to  appear  in  any 
such  light.” 

The  appeal  to  Simon  Betts’  honesty  is  very 
close  to  his  pride,  and  the  latter  may  be  ex 
plicitly  used.  “As  you  say  in  your  letter, 
you  are  an  honest  man,  and  we  can  under¬ 
stand  your  pride  in  maintaining  your  repu¬ 
tation.  (Thus  you  would  not  want  to  re¬ 
ceive  benefits  not  strictly  yours.)” 

Yes,  the  springs  of  pride  are  deep  in  the 
human  ego,  and  the  motive  is  apt  to  the 
hand  of  the  letter  writer. 

All  of  us,  students  and  teachers,  arc  more 
or  less  conscious  of  the  presence  and  power 
of  these  motives  in  the  world  of  action,  f 
Without  having  them  marked  as  positive 
factors  in  letter  writing,  we  might  still  ap¬ 
peal  to  them  in  our  solutions,  by  chance. 
Nevertheless,  if,  through  a  little  study,  we 
are  conscious  of  them  as  definite  facton 
when  we  are  planning  our  letters,  we  will 
be  less  likely  to  overlook  good  bets  in  out 
attempts  to  influence  the  actions  of  our 
readers. 

True,  we  need  extensive  preparation  in 
the  basic  principles  of  the  business  letter, 
but,  given  this  primary  training,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  psychology  involved  will  help 
us  find  our  way  to  topr-flight  performance. 

A  smashing  attacl{^  on  metronomic 
rhythm!  All  the  inside  facts  told  for 
the  first  time.  A  three-article  series  by 
Harold  H.  Smith  starts  in  December. 
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HOW  WE  TEACH  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY 


Clare  Symonds 


The  third  of  a  series  treating  in  authoritative  detail  the  content 
and  methodology  of  economic  geography.  The  series  is  edited  by 
the  noted  geographer  and  teacher,  Dr.  Douglas  C.  Ridgley,  of 

Clark  University 


The  introductory  course  in  geography' 
taught  in  Quincy  High  School  is  called 
“The  Minimum  Essentials  of  Physical,  Eco¬ 
nomic,  and  Regional  Geography.”  As  the 
name  implies,  we  study  the  natural  environ¬ 
ment  as  the  stage  on  which  economic  activi¬ 
ties  take  place. 

The  advanced  course  takes  up  economic 
geography  from  a  different  viewpoint — ^“An 
attempt  to  discover  the  economic  capacity 
of  our  own  and  other  major  countries.” 

We  hope  to  add  a  course  in  political 
geography  in  the  near  future,  because  there 
are  many  requests  for  another  semester  of 
geography,  and  because  we  believe  that 
upper  classmen  are  mature  enough  to  gain 
considerable  understanding  of  international 
relationships  from  such  a  course. 

The  text  used  in  our  introductory  course 
contains  basic  information  only;  this  neces¬ 
sitates  the  use  of  reference  books  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  exercises  and  problems  in  the  work 
books.  The  required  work  includes  a  great 
variety  of  exercises,  and  allowance  is  made 
for  originality  in  the  optional  or  extra<redit 
work  that  any  pupil  may  do  after  complet¬ 
ing  the  requirements.  All  the  exercises  call 
for  the  finding  and  organizing  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  obtaining  up- 
to-date  information  where  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  the  value  of  older  information. 

In  order  to  eliminate  guesswork  in 
multiple<hoice  questions,  the  reason  for  the 

'Because  one  semester  of  commercial  geography 
is  required  of  commercial  students,  this  basic  course 
must  be  complete.  We  have  many  elections  for 
this  course  by  students  in  other  departments;  almost 
all  of  them  also  elect  the  advanced  course.  Not  all 
of  them,  however,  take  it  the  following  semester. 
We  have  from  seven  to  nine  large  classes  each 
semester;  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  are 
often  included  in  the  same  classes. 


choice  must  he  given;  and  in  true-false  ex¬ 
ercises,  false  statements  must  Ise  restated  cor¬ 
rectly. 

Pre-testing  Provides  Aim  and  Motive 

In  the  introductory  course,  the  first  step' 
is  to  discover  by  pre-testing  just  what  basic 
geographic  knowledge  each  pupil  already 
has.  The  class  is  then  divided  into  groups, 
and  students  begin  their  program  of  remedy¬ 
ing  deficiencies. 

One  of  the  deficiencies  noted  most  fre¬ 
quently  is  an  inability  to  interpret,  with 
any  degree  of  understanding,  the  informa¬ 
tion  shown  on  maps.  This  inability  to  read 
maps  is  a  great  handicap  to  students  of 
history  and  literature  and  to  readers  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  as  well  as  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  geography  and  to  travelers. 

Methods  in  preliminary  map  study  in¬ 
volve  the  use  of  good  wall  maf>$  showing  the 
significant  geographical  features  and  the 
political  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  the  use 
of  a  blackboard  wall  map.  These  ma()s  arc 
used  by  groups  of  pupils  during  the  class¬ 
room  study  periods  and  by  teacher  and 
pupils  during  the  discussion  periods. 

The  points  to  be  considered  arc  developed 
by  questions  and  problems,  of  which  each 
pupil  has  a  typed  list,  and  by  questions  the 
pupils  originate  during  the  discussion  pe¬ 
riods.  Our  local  daily  newspaper,  which  we 
consider  an  indispensable  part  of  our  library 
equipment,  is  a  splendid  source  of  material 
for  map  study. 

During  this  preliminary  period  of  study, 
pupils  arc  taught  to  use  the  classroom 
library,  to  take  notes  from  reference  books, 
and  to  make  notations  as  to  where  each 
item  of  information  has  been  obtained;  to 
take  notes  from  lectures;  to  use  wall  maps 
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and  atlases  cflicicndy;  and  to  acquire  such 
other  skills  as  will  enable  them  to  do  elec¬ 
tive  work  in  later  study.  Incidentally,  group 
work  develops  the  ability  to  work  together 
harmoniously,  with  full  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others. 

Further  testing  and  retesting,  as  well  as 
class  and  group  approval  of  progress,  de¬ 
termine  when  this  prelimiiury  phase  of  the 
work  is  satisfactorily  completed. 

Farming  in  Its  Geographic  Setting 

The  first  lessons  deal  with  climate,  soil, 
and  topography  as  an  introduction  to  the 
most  important  primary  industry — farming. 
Because  high  school  pupils  (as  a  rule)  lack 
knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  many 
varieties  of  climate,  soil,  and  topography,  it 
is  necessary  that  this  geographic  informa¬ 
tion  be  presented  before  they  enter  upon 
the  study  of  an  industry  that  is  as  markedly 
influenced  by  elements  of  the  natural  en¬ 
vironment  as  is  farming. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  soils  and 
topographic  features,  many  laboratory  experi¬ 
ments  and  demonstrations  are  performed. 

An  erosion  project  constructed  by  pupils 


each  semester  demonstrates  two  things:  (I)  J 
the  advisability  of  planting  grass  or  trees  ^ 
on  hillsides  to  prevent  erosion,  and  (2)  the 
leveling  of  the  topography  by  natural  forca. 
Quite  often,  the  experiment  of  pouring  water 
on  a  hillside  built  from  soil  results  in  the 
formation  of  an  alluvial  fan.  Sometimes  a 
delta  is  formed,  with  subsequent  streanu 
cutting  through  and  carrying  sediment  still 
farther  out,  thus  enlarging  the  delta. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  experiments 
undertaken  by  individuals  or  groups  have 
demonstrated  that  water  expands  as  it 
freezes;  that  sudden  changes  in  temperature 
cause  glass  to  break,  illustrating  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  changes  of  temperature  on  rocks; 
that  plants  cannot  do  well  without  certain 
mineral  foods;  that  soils  need  drainage;  and 
that  rocks  containing  calcium  can  be  dis¬ 
integrated  by  a  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Another  experiment  attempts  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  quiet  and  explosive  vol¬ 
canoes  erupt,  and  the  resulting  topographic 
changes.  Bread  sponge  "boils  over”  very 
effectively,  to  represent  the  eruption  of 
Mauna  Loa,  while  a  firecracker  exploding 


immk;r.\tion  p.\(;hant 

The  immigration  pageant  is  a  part  of  the  program  at  the  annual  International  Festival  given  by  the 
Geography  Club.  Immigration  is  studied  intensively  in  the  second  course  in  geography. 

The  central  figure  represents  the  United  States,  bach  of  the  others  represents,  in  authentic 
costume,  a  country  from  which  immigrants  come  to  America.  From  left  to  right,  the  countries  repre¬ 
sented  are:  luly,  Finland,  Rumania.  Belgium,  (icrmany,  Sweden,  Serbia.  Hungary,  Denmark.  Norway. 
United  States,  France,  S|iain,  Russia,  Japan.  Switzerland,  Ireland.  Austria,  Mexico,  England,  Scotland. 
I'he  lighting  of  the  candles  by  the  Spirit  of  .\nierk.a,  as  a  symbol  of  Americanization,  is  an  impressive 
feature  of  the  pageant. 
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in  a  glass  partly  Ailed  with  ashes  and  small 
bits  ot  rock  gives  a  lively  representation  ot 
the  explosive  Katmai  or  Krakatoa. 

These  experiments  are  valuable  for  gain¬ 
ing  an  understanding  of  (1)  variations  in 
soils  and  their  usefulness  to  mankind;  (2) 
topographic  changes  through  the  ages;  and 
(3)  man’s  ability  to  change  both  soil  and 
topography. 

Field  Trips 

Field  trips  have  aided  materially  in  mak¬ 
ing  obscure  points  clear.  In  one  of  our 
local  parks,  an  intermittent  stream  flows 
from  one  level  of  worn-down  rock  to  an¬ 
other,  and  in  many  places  alluvial  fans  can 
be  seen.  This  year  someone  discovered  a 
delta.  In  the  same  park,  we  have  studied  the 
decay  and  disintegration  of  rocks’^  by  or¬ 
ganic,  chemical,  and  mechanical  agencies. 
The  pupils  especially  enjoy  discovering 
lichens  and  mosses,  and  noting  the  weathered 
condition  of  the  rock  beneath. 

Such  field  trips  are  very  effective  when 
the  group  is  small  enough  to  gather  around 
the  teacher  for  explanations  and  answers  to 
questions.  Our  trips  are  preceded  by  pre¬ 
liminary  discussions  to  prepare  the  pupils 
to  make  observations  with  care  and  thought. 
Thus,  the  important  features  of  the  trip 
stand  out  clearly.  A  class  disciission  fol¬ 
lows  each  field  trip. 

Man’s  Use  of  Nature’s  Bounty 

The  next  unit  consists  of  a  study  of  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  their  distribution,  availability, 
and  usefulness,  followed  by  the  study  of 
extractive  industries  wherein  man  makes  use 
of  nature’s  bounty  in  the  mining  of  min¬ 
erals,  the  quarrying  of  rcKk,  the  domestica¬ 
tion  of  animals,  and  the  hunting  of  wild 
animals.’* 

This  study  reveals  the  interdependence 
of  regions  because  of  inequality  in  the  dis 
tribution  of  natural  resources.  The  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  supply  of  some  important 
mineral  or  other  resource  is  diminishing  too 
rapidly  or  is  lacking  entirely  in  some  re- 

'Our  laboratory  contains  many  ipccimens  col¬ 
lected  on  field  trips  and  identified  by  pupils  who 
eoioy  and  profit  by  doing  extra-credit  work. 
'Arable  land  is  studied  in  the  lesson  on  farming. 


Miss  S>monds  is  head  of 
the  geography  dc|)art- 
ment  of  Quincy  (Illi¬ 
nois)  Senior  High 
SchcKil,  author  of  geog¬ 
raphy  texts  and  work 
IxMiks.  In  1V30,  she 
published  a  report  of 
her  survey  of  geography 
courses  in  senior  high 
schools.  She  is  now  pre¬ 
paring  a  reiMirt  on  other 
data  concerning  the 
teaching  of  geography. 


gions  intrcxluccs  the  subject  of  conservation. 
Reports  on  conservation  are  presented  by 
pupils  and  discussed  in  class. 

In  our  laboratory  we  have  specimens  of 
many  rocks  and  minerals,  and  models  of 
several  animals.  These  are  used  as  a  l>asis 
for  special  study  and  for  individual  rcfxirts 
in  class. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  localiza¬ 
tion  of  manufacturing  industries  are  studied 
through  analysis  of  local  industries.  The 
study  of  transportation  and  commerce  also 
begins  at  home,  where  we  have  facilities  for 
rail,  truck,  airplane,  and  some  water  trans 
portation,  with  considerable  commerce  in 
the  United  States  and  some  commerce  with 
foreign  countries.  Uical  advertising  of 
Quincy  as  the  “Center  of  the  Ill-Mo-Ia  Trade 
Area’’  has  hel|ied  pupils  to  understand  that 
geographical  |X)sition  is  an  important  factor 
in  commerce. 

In  the  lalx)ratory,  pupils  construct  relief 
models  of  the  continents,  countries,  or  re¬ 
gions  at  the  time  they  are  studying  topog¬ 
raphy,  or  when  they  are  writing  term  re¬ 
ports  on  selected  countries.  A  term  rejxirt 
is  prepared  according  to  an  outline  designed 
to  emphasize  man’s  relationship  to  his  en¬ 
vironment  and  the  interdc[x;ndence  of 
regions.  The  preparation  of  a  report  for  a 
selected  country  provides  an  op|x>rtunity  to 
apply  principles  previously  studied. 

Each  pupil  is  required  to  construct  a 
project  representative  of  the  home  life  of 
the  people,  or  of  some  outstanding  feature 
or  characteristic  of  the  country  studied. 
Sometimes  a  group  of  pupils  who  are  study¬ 
ing  the  same  country  cooperate  in  a  single 
worth-while  project. 
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Ideas  that  invariably  gain  new  meaning 
at  this  stage  are  that  man  does  not  have  to 
accept  his  environment,  but  can  do  some¬ 
thing  to  overcome  obsucles;  and  that  man 
is  more  progressive  in  regions  where  he 
must  work  for  a  living. 

Methods  similar  to  those  outlined  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  are  employed  in  the 
advanced  classes.  The  instructor’s  talks  on 
important  topics  follow  the  lecture  typ>e 
more  nearly  than  those  given  to  beginning 
classes. 

Debates  and  Repsorts  Add  Interest 

Pupils  take  part  in  debates  concerning  the 
relative  importance  of  certain  resources  and 
give  reports  dealing  with  the  idea  of  eco¬ 
nomic  capacity  of  the  country  chosen  for 
study.  A  considerable  amount  of  time  is 
spont  in  prepring  the  reports,  so  that 
they  will  be  as  complete  and  as  accurate 
as  they  can  be  with  the  information  avail¬ 
able  to  the  students. 

Newsppors  and  magazines  are  used  ex¬ 
tensively  for  gathering  information  about 
recent  events,  and  authoritative  sources  arc 
sought  for  statistical  data.  Debates  and 
reports  are  followed  by  spirited  and  thought¬ 
ful  class  discussions. 

[Editor’s  Note:  Miss  Symonds  and 
the  tcachen  associated  with  her  in  the 
teaching  geography  in  the  Quincy, 
Illinois,  Senior  High  School  have  dc- 
velopxd  a  year’s  work  in  geography  of 
high  merit.  The  work  books  used  arc 
the  outgrowth  of  classroom  experience  in 
the  Quincy  High  School  and  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  convenient  form  for  class  use. 
Miss  Symonds’  art/cle  emp>hasizes  the 
value  in  high  school  geography:  (1)  of 
using  reference  books,  library  resources, 
and  current  literature  to  supplement  the 
textbooks;  (2)  of  having  wcll-p)lanncd 
and  carefully  conducted  field  lessons; 
(3)  of  providing  appropriate  laboratory 
exercises;  and  (4)  of  giving  individuals 
and  groups  of  pupils  oppmrtunity  to  pre- 
pre  and  present  spiccial  projects  and  oral 
reprts. — Douglas  C.  Ridgley.] 

I  B.LW.  Essay  Conlast  doses  Decem>  | 
I  ber  I.  See  October  issue,  page  IV.  I 


Economic  or  Commercial  ? 

We  asl^ed  Dr.  W.  Elmer  Et^blatv  to  tdl 
what,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  economic  geography  and  commer¬ 
cial  geography.  Here  is  his  answer. 

I  fear  that  our  geographers  have  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  very  carefully  between  “economic 
geography”  and  “commercial  geography"; 
but  I  should  be  inclined  to  consider  economic 
geography  as  the  more  inclusive,  dealing  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  geography  of  commexiitia 
and  their  methcxls  of  prcxiuction,  whereas 
commercial  geography  would  be  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  routes  and  activities  of  trade 
relationship  and  industries,  prticularly  the 
exchange  of  commodities. 

Commercial  geography  would  deal  more 
with  the  distribution  of  highways,  railways, 
and  cxean  routes  of  travel  with  relation  to 
the  centers  of  prcxiuction  and  of  marketing. 
Prcxiuction,  distribution,  and  consumption,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  the  three  major  con¬ 
siderations  of  commercial  geography. 

I  know  that  if  I  were  writing  a  bcxik  on 
commercial  geography  I  should  lay  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  different  things  and  with  different 
degrees  from  what  I  should  emphasize  in 
economic  geography.  For  high  schcxil  com¬ 
mercial  students,  I  should  think  the  com¬ 
mercial  geography  would  be  the  more  imme¬ 
diately  valuable,  though  I  think  a  general 
economic  geography  would  constitute  a  sound 
broad  basis  for  the  commercial  course. 


Welcome,  Normal  University! 

•  “Enclosed  find  check  for  forty-seven  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Business  Education  World," 
writes  Miss  Alta  J.  Day,  of  the  faculty  of  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Normal  University. 

Thank  you.  Miss  Day,  and  a  most  cordial 
welcome  to  your  teachers  in  training.  .\lso, 
congratulations  upx>n  your  success  in  the 
Frailey  contest.  The  B.E.W.  will  march  side 
by  side  with  you  in  prepring  your  students 
to  be  supribr  teachers. 

The  B.E.W.  roll  of  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions  is  growing  rapidly. 
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SnORTHANDlMETHODS  AND  MATERIALS 

<=  William  R.  Odell,  Ph.D. 

The  third  oj  a  series  of  articles  in  which  Dr.  Odell  describes 
the  salient  points  of  ten  teaching  methods  and  materials 

Shorthand-Reading  Procedures 


A  WIDE  variation  in  shorthand-reading 
procedures  exists  in  the  various  short¬ 
hand  methods  discussed  in  this  series  of 
articles.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  and  the 
next  two  articles  to  contrast  and  analyze 
these  various  reading  procedures.  Material 
concerning  shorthand-reading  procedures 
was  not  available  for  the  Frick  “Analytical 
Method,”  for  the  Munkhoff  “Direct-Writing 
Methcxl,”  or  for  the  Skene-Walsh-Lomax 
materials.  These,  therefore,  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  present  article. 

The  first  point  that  should  be  made  clear 
is  that  the  important  aspect  of  each  procedure 
is  not  the  prcKedure  itself  but  rather  the 
purpose  that  ' underlies  it.  The  procedure 
is  but  a  meaas-te  an  end,  whereas  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  end  itself.  Procedures  in  all 
cases  must  be  chosen  in  terms  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  purpose  to  be  served. 

As  the  result  of  the  w’riter’s  analysis  of 
the  various  methods,  four  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  purposes^for  shorthand  reading  have 
emerged.  These  are  as  follows: 

Reading  to  develop  an  instant  recall  of  a  select- 

(rd  basic  vocabulary  of  shorthand  outlines. 

2.  Reading  to  learn  to  write  shorthand. 

L  Reading  to  learn  shorthand  principles. 

4.  Reading  to  develop  fluent  shorthand -reading  hab¬ 
its. 

Each  of  these  four  purposes  is  discussed 
below,  and  the  procedures  used  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  authors  in  achieving  them  are  explained. 

The  firsi  of  these  purposes,  reading  to 
develop  an  instant  recall  of  a  selected  basic 
vocabulary,  is  a  particularly  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  all  the  direct  methods.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that,  in  any  method,  the 
reading  activities  engaged  in  do  develop, 
more  or  less,  the  ability  to  recall  a  selected 
group  of  outlines.  This  is  unavoidable  by 
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the  very  nature  of  the  case.  In  the  direct 
methods,  however,  the  determination  to 
develop  instant  _  recall  of  a  small,  selected 
basic  vcKabularv  is  of  a  different  order  than 
in  the  non-direct  methods.  In  some  of  the 
direct  methcxls,  this  purpose  is  carried  even 
to  a  greater  length  than  in  others.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  some  examples  of  the  reading 
techniques  used  for  achieving  this  first  pur¬ 
pose  should  serve  to  make  the  matter 
clearer. 

In  one  of  the  direct  methods,  the  Odell- 
Rowe-Stuart,  the  reading  procedures  used 
were  developed  with  instant  recall  as  the 
primary  objective.  In  another,  the  Barn¬ 
hart  method,  this  purpose  apparently  was 
considered  just  as  important  (judging  from 
the  procedures  observed  by  the  writer  in 
Mrs.  Barnhart’s  summer  demonstration 
classes),  although  no  discussion  concerning 
it  is  available  in  print. 

The  reading  activities  of  both  the  Barn¬ 
hart  method  and  the  (Xlell-Rowe-Stuart 
method  proceed  with  the  teaching  of  a 
small,  basic  vocabulary  of  outlines  to  be 
learned  as  wholes.  The  students  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  develop  immediate  recall  of  these  » 
outlines  without  knowledge  of  the  short¬ 
hand  sound  alphabet  or  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  most  outlines  are  made  up  of  parts 
or  segments.  The  student  sim{^y  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  learn  that  one  particular  outline 
represents  one  word  or  phrase  and  that  each 
other  outline  encountered  stands  for  some 
other  definite  word  or  phrase.  This  learn¬ 
ing  of  oudines  continues  until  the  entire 
basic  vocabulary  has  been  mastered.  The 
learning  of  the  vocabulary,  as  far  as  reading 
recognition  is  concerned,  is  accomplished 
entirely  as  the  result  of  the  reading  and 
rereading  of  short  paragraphs  written  in 
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shorthand,  containing  only  words  from  the 
basic  vocabulary  list. 

The  McCrcdic  and  the  Brewington-Sout- 
ter  reading  procedures  were  developed  partly 
with  this  purpose  in  mind,  but,  as  will  be 
shown  later,  with  certain  other  purposes  also 
in  mind  that  made  the  authors  deem  it 
inadvisable  to  go  the  full  way  in  achieving 
instant  recall. 

This  difference  in  purpose  is  clearly  re¬ 
flected  in  the  variation  that  exists  between 
the  Barnhart  and  Odell-Rowe-Stuart  pro¬ 
cedures  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Brewing- 
ton-Soutter  and  the  McCredie  procedures 
on  the  other. 

The  reading  prixrcdure  of  the  Barnhart 
method  was  described  in  an  article  by  Mrs. 
Barnhart  in  the  Ledger  Page'  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1927.  The  procedure  was  described 
as  follows: 

Short  paragraphs  an-  placitl  on  the  lN>aril  bctoic 
the  class  assembles.  I'he  teacher  reads  the  hist 
^ew  sentences  through,  pointing  to  each  outline  as 
she  reads.  The  pupils  listen  and  watch  as  the 
teacher  reads.  The  teacher  re|)eat$  the  oral  read¬ 
ing  after  asking  the  students  to  read  silently  with 
her.  Then  all  read  the  exercise  aloud  in  con¬ 
cert.  Then  the  sentences  are  read  orally,  one  at  a 
time,  by  students  who  volunteer.  Then  one  or 
two  volunteer  to  read  aloud  the  whole  exercise. 
This  process  is  refieated  until  all  the  sentences  on 
the  blackboard  have  been  read  satisfactorily. 

Students  then  arc  given  mimeographed  sheets 
containing  the  shorthant!  material  they  have  read 
from  the  blackboard.  The  students  are  told  to 
read  the  material  in  the  first  paragraph  through 
silently,  raising  their  hands  when  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  it.  All  words  that  were  miscalled  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  oral  reading  arc  used  in  new  sen¬ 
tences  that  arc  written  on  the  blackboard  and  read 
by  the  class  until  the  correct  association  between 
these  misread  symbols  is  strepgthrned.  This  sami- 
procedurc  is  followed  for  all  the  paragraphs  on  the 
mimeographed  sheets. 

The  initial  reading  procedures  in  the 
Ddell-Rowe-Siuart  method  are  described  as 
follows.  Short  paragraphs  of  material  are 
placed  on  the  blackboard,  as  in  the  Barnhart 
method.  Then: 

The  teacher  follows  the  outlines  with  the  pointer 
as  he  reads.  The  teacher  tells  the  pupils  that  he 
will  continue  to  read  the  material  until  the  class 
IS  able  to  read  with  him.  Students  are  to  join 
in  the  reading  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  recog- 


*Thc  official  organ  of  the  Commerce  Teachers 
.Association  of  Philadelphia. 
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nize  the  outlines.  In  general,  the  majority  of  thr 
students  are  reading  by  the  end  of  the  second  or 
third  repetition.  ^Then  the  teacher  asks  students 
to  identify  single,  outlines,  to  which  he  points  w 
non-sequential  order.  This  checks  against  IcarniOK 
simply  by  memorizing  the  context  of  the  para¬ 
graph. 

In  the  next  step,  the  teacher  calls  on  several 
students  to  read  the  entire  paragraph  or  to  identify 
separate  outlines  in  it.  Ordinarily  three  or  four 
complete  readings  suffice  for  the  learning  by  the 
majority  of  the  students  in  the  group.  When  it 
IS  apparent  that  the  majority  has  learned  the 
paragraph,  the  teacher  has  the  students  read  it  with  ' 
him  once  from  the  sheet.  He  then  has  individual 
students  read  from  the  sheet  until  it  seems  prob 
able  that  all  have  learned  the  outlines.  In  gen 
eral,  this  requires  two  or  three  additional  readings. 

If  the  instructor  feels  that  individual  students  in 
the  group  are  not  following  when  others  read,  he 
requires  them  to  follow  the  outlines  with  then 
finger  or  pencil  as  they  are  read. 

This  procedure  is  then  repeated  for  each  of  the 
(laragraphs.* 

Selected  quotations  from  a  description  of 
the  reading  procedures  of  the  Brewington- 
Souter  method  bring  out  the  contrast  very 
effectively.  The  italics  arc  mine. 

1.  Before  class  time,  the  teacher  whites  the  first 
learning  unit  on  the  blackboard. 

2.  .At  the  beginning  of  the  class  hour,  the  teacher 
reads  the  article  aloud  meaningfully  to  the  clast. 

3.  The  teacher  asks  a  member  of  the  class  to 
state  the  substance  of  the  article.  The  teacher  coy- 
iinues  to  read  aloud,  to  ath  leading  qmettions,  and 
to  answer  questions  of  students  concerning  content, 
until  the  students  show  that  they  fully  compre¬ 
hend  the  thought. 

4.  The  teacher  and  students  read  the  entire 
article  in  unison  meammgfuOy.  The  teacher  listens 
to  the  voice  inflections  of  students. 

5.  The  teacher  reads  aloud,  pointing  to  thought 
units  as  he  reads. 

6.  The  teacher  and  students  read  thought  untt< 
in  unison  as  the  teacher  points  to  thought  units. 

1.  The  teacher  reads  aloud  words  that  should  be 
brought  to  the  mastery  level  and  points  to  out¬ 
lines  of  words  as  he  reads. 

8.  Ihe  class  reads  in  unison  the  words  to  be 
brought  to  the  mastery  level  as  the  teacher  points 
to  outlines. 

9.  The  teacher  calls  on  individual  members  of 
the  class  to  read:  (a)  article;  fb)  senteiKe;  (c) 
phrase;  (d)  words.  Comment!  on  the 'reading*  of 
individual  members  of  the  dass  are  made  with  the 
view  to  getting  the  particular  meaning.* 
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*Odell-Rowe-Stuart,  Teacher’s  Manual,  “Direc 
Practice  Units  for  Beginning  Gregg  Shorthand.” 
p.  32  f. 

*Brewington*Soutter,  “Direct-Method  Materials  for 
Gregg  Shorthand."  pp.  x.  xi. 
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The  contrast  between  the  Karnhart  and 
()dell-Rowe-Stuart  procedures  and  those  of 
Brewington-Soutter  lies  in  the  difference  in 
emphasis  upon  outline  automatization. 

The  first  two  procedures  concentrate  on 
the  recognition  of  w'hat  each  outline  repre¬ 
sents  each  time  it  is  read.  The  Brewington- 
Soutter  method  emphasizes  comprehending 
the  thought  of  the  material  before  attention 
is  centered  definitely  upon  individual  out¬ 
lines.  The  Brewington-Soutter  procedure 
does  not  neglect  the  first  shorthand  reading 
purpose  listed  above;  it  simply  tempers  that 
purpose  with  the  fourth  one.  The  Barn¬ 
hart  and  Odell-Rowe-Stuart  procedures  do 
not,  however,  entirely  neglect  the  fourth 
purpose  listed;  they  simply  place  more 
emphasis  on  the  first  purpose  than  on  the 
fourth  one. 

'Ihid,  (i.  X.  ‘(>dcll-Rowf-Stuart,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 


'Phe  distinction  is  further  sharpened  by  a 
comparison  of  the  reading  rates  used  by  the 
authors  of  the  methods  just  described.  The 
reading  rate  for  the  Brewington-Soutter 
method  “should  not  be  less  than  l'>0  words 
}^er  minute.”*  This  rate  applies  to  all  read¬ 
ing  done  by  either  teacher  or  students. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reading  rate  for 
the  Odell-Rowc-Stuart  methinl  is  “not  more 
than  100,  nor  less  than  HO  words  per  min¬ 
ute.”®  This  variation  in  reading  rate  simply 
reflects  the  difference  in  the  purpose  of  the 
reading  in  the  two  methods.  The  faster  ^ 
reading  rate  facilitates  thought-unit  recog¬ 
nition;  the  slower  rate  facilitates  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  word-outline  or  phrase-outline 
associations. 

[The  Decemlier  and  January  articles  in 
this  series  will  continue  the  discussion  of 
shorthand-reading  procedures.] 
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•  OiR  TYPING  PICTURE  for  this  month  repre¬ 
sents  the  spirit  of  adventure — Plymouth,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Plymouth  America;  the  old  and 
\the  new. 

.\dventure  entails  hardship.  It  was  no 
task  for  the  Pilgrims  to  leave  their  shel- 
lercd  home  and  seek  a  new  one,  nor  was  it 
for  them  to  exist  in  their  new  home 
pftcr  they  reached  it. 


So  it  is*  with  typing.  Most  students  wish 
greater  speed  and  accuracy.  The  only  way 
to  gain  them  and  keep  them  is  to  do  your 
best,  and  a  hit  more,  each  day,  until,  finally, 
you  find  your  new  typing  plane  as  easy  to 
maintain  as  the  old  one  was. 

Adventure  is  a  challenge,  and  a  worthy 
one. — Margaret  M.  McGinn,  Bay  Path  In¬ 
stitute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
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A  TYPEWRITING  GRADING  SCALE 

Lawrence  A.  Jenkins 

High  School,  Morristown,  New  Jersey 


WK  maintain  two  divisions  of  typewrit¬ 
ing — Cicncral  and  Commercial. 

Cieneral  Typewriting  II  (personal  use)  is 
open  to  those  who  do  not  meet  the  secre¬ 
tarial  requirements.  For  credit  in  General 
Typewriting,  the  requirement  is  a  report- 
card  average  of  70  per  cent  and  a  passing 
grade  in  the  “5-25”  test  (explained  under 
“Department  Requirements”). 

Commercial  Typewriting  is  for  those  ma¬ 
joring  in  the  Secretarial  Course.  In  order  to 
take  Commercial  Typewriting  in  his  second 
semester,  a  student  must  pass  the  5-25  test 
and  have  a  report<ard  average  of  80  per  cent. 

The  5-25  for  15  minutes  must  be  passed 
only  once  during  the  year  on  any  recognized 
test.  Thus,  5-25  is  a  standard  to  be  met,  while 
the  charts  arc  a  medium  for  uniform  grading. 
A  pupil  who  writes  5-25  receives  an  A —  on 
that  week’s  test  and  also  passes  his  test  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  year. 

We  do  not  use  the  highest  test  mark  made 
by  a  pupil,  hut  take  the  average  of  his  tests. 
The  test  average  is  averaged  with  the  daily- 
work  mark  to  arrive  at  his  rcport<ard  mark. 

We  have  only  beginning  classes  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  If  there  were  mid-year  classes  start¬ 
ing  then,  we  should  do  away  with  the  five- 
minute  test  and  continue  with  the  15-minute 
tests  as  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

•lYPFWRniNC,  I,  SECOND  SEMESTER 

nEPA«TMENT  REQUIEEMENTf 
For  credit,  the  student  must  pass  at  least  one  timed 
test  of  15  minutes  with  a  net  rate  of  25  words  a 
minute,  with  not  more  than  5  errors. 

Six  weeks  grades:  At  least  four  timed  tests  will  be 
given  during  the  marking  period.  In  order  to 
receive  a  passing  grade,  the  student  must  pass  one 
test  and  submit  acceptable  textbook  work. 

Rules  fox  Grading 

For  line  left  out,  score  one  error  and  subtract  strokes 
from  final  total. 

For  line  filled  in.  score  one  error  plus  any  other 
errors  made  in  it. 

Score  one  error  for  a  capital  letter  not  entirely 
visible. 


Score  one  error  for  consecutive  words  typed  with 
hands  on  the  wrong  home  keys,  and  subtrKt 
strokes  from  final  total. 

Score  one  error  for  a  word  not  exactly  like  copy. 

Spacing  and  punctuation  errors  go  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  word. 


GRADING  SCALE 


First 

Six  Week! 

s — lO-minute 

test 

Errors 

Grade 

4  credit 

1 

A+ 

Net  Rate 

Add 

2 

A— 

10  words 

I  letter 

? 

B+ 

35  •• 

2  letters 

4 

R 

40  " 

3  “ 

5 

B— 

-  CREDIT 

6 

c-h 

Net  Rate 

Deduct 

7 

c 

14  words 

1  letter 

8 

c— 

13  •• 

2  letters 

12  •• 

F 

9 

D 

10 

D— 

II 

F 

Second  Six  Weeks — 15-minute  test 


errors 

tirade 

+  CREDIT 

2 

A4- 

Net  Rate 

Add 

3 

A 

35  words 

I  letter 

5 

A— 

40  “ 

2  letters 

6 

B 

45  •• 

3 

7 

B— 

-  CREDIT 

8 

C4- 

Net  Rate 

Deduct 

9 

c 

1 8  words 

1  letter 

10 

c— 

17  •• 

2  letters 

16  •• 

F 

11 

D 

12 

D— 

13 

F 

Third 

Six  Week 

s — 15 -minute 

test 

■rrors 

tirade 

2 

A4' 

4  CREDIT 

3 

A 

Net  Rate 

Add 

5 

A— 

40  words 

1  letter 

6 

B 

45  •• 

2  letters 

7 

B— 

50  " 

3  “ 

8 

C4- 

-  CREDIT 

9 

c 

Net  Rate 

Deduct 

10 

c— 

22  words 

I  letter 

21  •• 

2  letters 

II 

I) 

20  " 

F 

12 

I>— 

13 

F 
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TYPEWRITING  II 

Department  Requirement! 

For  credit,  the  Mudent  must  pass  at  least  one  timed 
test  of  15  minutes  with  a  rate  of  40  words  a 
minute,  with  not  more  than  5  errors. 

SU'Weeks  grades:  At  least  four  timed  tests  will  be 
given  during  the  marking  period.  In  order  to 
receive  a  passing  grade,  the  student  must  fvass  one 
test  and  submit  acceptable  textbook  work. 

06ce  Practice:  45  words  a  minute  with  not  more 
than  5  errors  for  15  minutes. 

Rules  for  GRADiNr. 
flame  as  for  Typewriting  I. 

GRADING  SCALE 


September -October  15 — 5-minute  test 


Errors 

Grade 

j-  credit 

1 

A 

Net  Rate  Add 

2 

B 

35  words  1  letter 

3 

C 

40  “  2  letters 

45  “  3  " 

4 

D 

50  ••  4  “ 

5 

I>— 

6 

F 

-  rREDIT 

Set  Rate  Deduct 

25  words  1  letter 
23  ■'  2  letters 

22  ••  3  " 

fVtober 

15-February  1  —  lO-minute  lest 

Errors 

Grade 

-J-  CREDIT 

2 

A+ 

Set  Kate  Add 

3 

A 

40  words  I  letter 

4 

A— 

45  “  2  letters 

5 

R 

50  ••  3  •• 

6 

B— 

55  “  4  " 

7 

C 

-  CREDIT 

8 

O- 

Set  Rate  Deduct 

30  words  1  letter 

9 

D 

27  ••  2  letters 

II 

F 

26  "  3  *• 

February  1 -April 

I — 15-minute  test 

E.rror$ 

Grade 

T  CREDIT 

4 

A-f- 

Net  Rate  Add 

5 

A 

45  words  I  letter 

6 

A— 

50  "  2  letters 

7 

R 

55  ••  3  “ 

H 

B— 

60  ••  4  •• 

u 

C 

-  CREDIT 

10 

C— 

Net  Kate  Deduct 

33  words  1  letter 

II 

D 

.32  ■■  2  letters 

13 

F 

31  “  3  “ 

April 

l-June  15 

— 15-minute  test 

E>rors 

(>rade 

-f-  CREDIT 

3 

A-+- 

Set  Kate  Add 

4 

A 

50  words  1  letter 

5 

A— 

55  "  2  letters 

6 

B 

60  ••  3  " 

7 

B— 

65  "  4  “ 

SC  —  CREDIT 

9  C —  Set  Kate  Deduci 

37  words  I  letter 
10  D  36-2  letters 

12  F  35  -3  •• 

[Lawrence  Jenkins’  Master  of  EducatHin  degree  is 
from  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  His  hobby  is 
training  students  for  contests.  In  Ohio,  his  first-  ami 
second-year  students  won  shorthamL  typing,  and 

team  champMinships.  He  trained  a  first-place  win¬ 

ner  in  the  New  Jersey  state  free-for-all  shorthami 
contest.  A  shorthand  grading  scale  used  by  Mr. 
Jenkins  will  appear  soon  in  the  R.E.W.] 

Comments  on  Mr.  Jenkins'  Paper 

William  R.  Foster 

R.  lENKINS,  I  am  sure,  would  be  the 
first  to  agree  with  me  that  a  grading 
chart  is  nothing  but  a  device;  a  device  that, 
in  turn,  is  part  of  a  greater  device,  that  of 
giving  pupils  marks.  A  device  is  a  scheme. 
There  is  nothing  basic  or  essential  about  it. 
It  is  not  the  thing  (ultimate  objective)  we 
are  after,  but  a  way  to  achieve  the  thing. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  sacred  about 
a  chart — it  either  falls  or  stands  on  its  abili¬ 
ty  to  serve  our  immediate  purpose  of  mark¬ 
ing  pupils  easily,  accurately,  and  fairly.  I 
have  discussed  elsewhere'  what  our  aim 
should  be  in  grading  pupils. 

Is  THE  ('hart  Easy  to  Understand?  Using 
a  scale  is,  of  course,  the  easiest  way  to  grade 
timed  tests.  Pupils  must  be  taught  to  meas¬ 
ure  and  evaluate  their  own  work  for  their 
own  satisfaction  and  because  of  the  spur  of 
their  own  interest,  even  if  the  size  of  our 
classes  did  not  make  us  cry  out  for  some 
relief.  If  our  chart  is  simple  enough  for  the 
pupils  to  understand,  that  is  a  decided  help 
all  around. 

After  net  words  a  minute  has  been  found. 
Mr.  jenkins'  chart  really  requires  but  a 
glance  to  arrive  at  the  correct  mark.  He 
requires  no  rate  of  error  to  be  figured,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  set  a  definite  period  of  time 
for  each  test.  I  might  suggest  that  ready 
reference  to  the  chart  may  be  achieved  by 
having  it  pasted  in  the  text  or  by  having  a 
large  copy  of  the  current  marking-period  sec¬ 
tion  displayed  prominently  in  the  room. 

*  The  Rusineu  Education  World,  May,  1936, 
p.  716. 
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Is  THE  Chart  Accurate? — Mr.  jcnkins' 
standards  compare  favorably  with  median 
results  that  have  been  published  elsewhere — 
California,  Indiana,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Des  Moines,  and  Ia>s  Angeles. 

Checking  Mr.  Jenkins’  chart  against  the 
Hasy-(irade  Chart  of  Harold  H.  Smith,"  I 
found  in  a  fairly  extensive  sampling  that  the 
two  practically  agree  in  the  resultant  mark, 
if  you  consider  both  as  showing  gross  rates. 
As  Mr.  Jenkins  uses  his  chart  on  a  net  basis, 
there  is  an  even  closer  result. 

(In  passing,  if  you  are  like  me  you  will 
use  gross  figures  to  represent  writing  rates. 

I  feel  using  net  figures  penalizes  a  pupil  twice 
for  his  errors  and  does  not  show  readily  his 
rate  potentiality.  There  is,  of  course,  noth¬ 
ing  about  Mr.  Jenkins’  scale  that  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  substitution  of  gross  for  net.  As  it 
is,  Mr.  Jenkins’  accuracy  requirements  are 
quite  high.) 

Is  THE  Chart  Fair? — Of  course  we  must 
assume  that  the  material  to  be  copied  is  com¬ 
parable  in  difficulty.  Having  the  chart  al¬ 
ways  at  hand,  the  pupil  can  see  the  standard 
set  for  all,  and  thus  will  feel  that  his  own 
mark,  as  far  as  timed  tests  are  concerned,  is 
arrived  at  objectively.  He  will  feel  you  are 
marking  him  entirely  impersonally  and  con¬ 
sistently.  As  Iu)max  puts  it,  “The  matter  of 
consistency  in  grading  is  very  significant  from 
the  point  of  view  of  justice  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils.’’^ 

If  this  chart  is  not  in  harmony  with  local 
business  requirements,  it  can  be  stepped  up; 
but  I  really  feel  Mr.  Jenkins  has  rather  high 
standards  and  that  this  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary.  It  may  be,  however,  that  you  are 
not  capable  of  getting  such  good  results  with 
the  kind  of  pupils  you  have;  in  that  case, 
the  chart  can  he  scaled  down  easily. 

Certainly  our  standard  must  not  be  too 
lofty;  success  must  he  possible  for  some,  at 
least.  And  we  must  remember,  also,  that  our 
standards  must  he  progressively  higher  as 
the  pupils  go  on;  there  should  always  be  a 
challenge  to  all,  both  in  accuracy  and  total 
strokes. 

*  Harold  H.  Smith,  Easy-tiradc  Timed  Test  Chart, 
The  Bvsiness  Education  Wori.d,  Vol.  XV,  March, 
1935,  p.  546. 

*  Ixmax,  Reynolds,  Ely,  “Problem*  of  Teaching 
Typewriting,"  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1935,  p.  226. 


As  there  is  no  general  agreement  in  this 
fair  land  of  ours  as  to  what  letter  should  he 
given  for  a  certain  per<ent  grade,  and  vice 
versa,  you  should  know  that,  in  Morristown, 
A=90-100;  B  =  80-89;  C=70-79;  D=f)0-69, 
and  represents  Failure.  I  make  no  attempt 
to  evaluate  A—  and  A-j-.  To  some,  an 
A  -j-  seems  the  height  of  something  or  other 
besides  perfection  as  part  of  a  marking 
scheme.  A  is  A.  “There  ain’t  nothin’ 
more’n  that.’’  Don’t  gild  the  lily.  And  by 
the  way,  when  Mr.  Jenkins  adds  or  sub¬ 
tracts  a  letter  due  to  extra  or  low  rates,  he 
adds  a  full  letter — not  a  part  of  one.  1  hus. 
if  a  pupil  gets  B—  for  accuracy  and  is  en¬ 
titled  to  an  extra  letter  for  extra  words,  his 
mark  is  a  straight  A,  not  A — . 

Extra  Credit  for  Extra  Speed 

Mr,  Jenkins’  chart  gives  decidedly  extra 
credit  for  superior  rates  of  speed  with  the 
same  degree  of  accuracy;  it  also  gives  higher 
credit  for  greater  accuracy  with  the  same 
speed.  This  extra-credit  feature  for  quan¬ 
tity  production,  I  believe,  would  appeal  to 
those  of  my  pupils  who  objected  last  term 
to  Harold  Smith’s  chart  as  far  as  it  con 
cerned  the  higher  sjiceds  (the  small  section 
to  the  right  of  the  heavy  vertical  line). 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  Smith  docs  give  a  litr'e 
higher  percentage  grade  for  each  increase 
of  five  words,  but  in  no  case  would  that  mean 
a  higher  letter  grade,  in  many  cities.  In 
Rwhester,  for  instance,  95,  97,  99,  and  100 
are  all  A.  We  arc  strictly  forbidden  to  give 
A —  or  A-|-  on  a  report  card.  With  Mr. 
Jenkins’  chart,  every  five  w'ords  increase  be¬ 
yond  the  middle  range  means  one  more  letter. 

In  general,  Mr,  Jenkins  has  ten  words’  va¬ 
riation  in  the  middle  range  (between  the  i- 
and  —  credits)  with  no  difference  in  the 
mark.  Hence  the  pupil,  to  raise  his  mark, 
w  ill  have  to  work  for  both  greater  speed  and 
accuracy — certainly  he  would  try  to  avoid 
increasing  speed  at  the  expense  of  accuracy. 
As  that  is  just  what  we  want  to  achieve. 
I’m  all  for  using  Mr.  Jenkins’  device— 
especially  since  it  meets  all  other  require¬ 
ments  of  a  satisfactory  grading  chart,  ease  of 
understanding,  simplicity  of  operation,  exact¬ 
ness  and  fairness  in  grading. 

Although  Mr.  Jenkins  says  they  assign  pu- 
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pils  to  what  they  call  CJeneral  Typewriting 
for  its  personal-use  values,  from  this  distance 
1  I  should  say  that  his  General  Typewriting 
corresponds  more  to  our  Rochester  non-Re- 
gents  (dull-normal)  group,  since  Morris¬ 
town  requires  10  per  cent  more  as  a  report- 
card  average  to  pass  Commercial  Typewrit¬ 
ing  than  to  pass  (Jeneral  Tyjiewriting. 
We  find  our  personal-use  pupils  (academic 
juniors  and  seniors)  to  he  of  high  caliber. 
And  at  East  High,  at  least,  we  require  more 
and  better  work  of  them  and  give  more 
school  credit. 

1  have  adapted  Mr.  Jenkins’  chart  to  the 
three  classifications  we  make  of  beginners, 
since  his  chart  docs  not  begin  to  function 
until  the  second  term.  In  this  respect,  We 
follow  Mr.  Smith’s  charting  idea  and  begin 
right  after  the  first  report  card,  which  is 
based  on  technique  only,  to  mark  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  gross  rate. 

Many  teachers  prefer  to  follow  Mr.  Jen¬ 
kins’  idea  of  starting  with  the  second  semes¬ 
ter.  Whatever  you  do,  why  don’t  you  try 
this  chart?  I  am  sure  we  should  all  like 
to  learn  of  your  experience  with  it. 


’’ 

The  men  who  presumed  to  read  your 
character  by  your  handw’riting  arc  here  again, 
now  claiming  they  can  do  the  same  trick  with 
your  typewriting. 

In  the  Batlrr  Nachrichten,  Adam  Holzapfcl  ar>{urs 
that  any  writing;  implement — chisel,  brush,  stylus, 
pen,  or  typewriter — is  used  individualistically.  Hence, 
no  matter  what  recording  implement  we  use,  we 
reveal  our  character  in  what  we  write.  But  he  is  all 
for  analyzing  typewriting  because  we  write  more 
rapidly  with  the  machine  than  by  any  otr.cr  means.' 

We  typing  teachers  have  been  all  wrong 
about  some  of  our  causes  of  errors,  for  we 
arc  told  faulty  use  of  the  shift  key,  resulting 
in  poor  alignment,  is  due  to  lack  of  a  sense 
of  detail.  This  goes  also  for  striking  the 
wrong  neighboring  keys.  Hr.  Herbert  CJcrst- 
ner,  a  Berlin  scientist,  argues  similarly. 

English  teachers  will  know  now  that  neg¬ 
lect  of  punctuation  is  due  to  irresjxjnsihility 

'  '  Reporterl  in  the  New  Yorl(  Times.  January  19, 
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and  that  excessive  use  of  abbreviations  shows 
indiscretion,  over-familiarity,  poor  sense  of 
distance.  (Take  your  choice,  maybe.) 

Dr.  (icrstncr  believes  that  the  degree  of 
pressure  on  the  keys  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
degree  of  self-assertion  of  the  typist.  Holz- 
apfcl  argues  that  a  weak  stroke  with  no  em¬ 
bossing  on  the  back  of  the  paper  show’s  lack 
of  energy,  phlegmatic  tcmjicramcnt;  while  a 
strong  stroke  shows  intense  energy,  willful¬ 
ness,  hot  tcmjxrr.  ’I'hcrc  seems  to  he  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  physical  trait — intense  energy — 
causing  the  same  result  as  a  mental  trait — 
hot  temper. 

Have  the  Scotch  jokesmiths  some  new  ma¬ 
terial?  A  stingy  individual  tends  to  narrow 
margins;  a  punctilious  (or  should  it  he  gen¬ 
erous?)  man  tends  to  over-wide  ones.  I 
suppose  we  must  assume  that  neither  has 
ever  heard  of  a  placement  plan.  So  we  must 
take  it  for  granted  that  frequent  underscoring 
shows  too  much  enthusiasm,  even  self-impor¬ 
tance,  and  not  that  the  copy  may  lx:  going 
to  the  printer. 

I  don’t  want  to  alarm  anyone  umluly,  but 
do  you  know  that  an  inverted  order  of  let¬ 
ters  may  mean  a  cramped,  neurotic  charac¬ 
ter?  (Thanks,  Doctor,  for  that  muy  mean.) 
.\nd,  horrors,  dirty  type  shows  lack  of  deli¬ 
cacy,  even  sensuality.  Did  the  thought  ever 
enter  their  minds  that  the  victim  might  not 
know  how  to  clean  the  type?  Or  that  she 
doesn’t  want  to  get  her  lily-white  fingers 
soiled  ? 

And  those  of  us  who  have  been  “death  on 
strike-overs’’  should  now  take  into  consitler- 
ation  that  these  show  a  commendable  char¬ 
acteristic,  conscientiousness — but  also  lack  of 
thoroughness.  Dr.  CJerstner  disagrees  with 
this,  claiming  over-typing  is  due  to  rashness 
and  excitability.  I  should  guess  most  typing 
teachers  would  give  quite  a  different  reason. 

(lerman  typewriters  must  Ivc  perfect  as  far 
as  space  bars  are  concerned,  for  we  are  told 
excessive  spacing  shows  cautiousness  and 
circumspection,  whereas  no  space  Ixrtween 
words  means  absent-mindedness;  inability  to 
think  clearly. 

These  pronunciamentos  strike  me  as  clever 
examples  of  wishful  thinking.  Perhaps  all 
these  qualities  are  supposed  to  be  found  only 
in  the  hunt-and-peck  typist — not  the  expert. 
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Maybe  our  job  as  typing  teachers  will  be  to 
eradicate  some  of  the  individuality  from 
our  pupils  in  order  to  make  them  suitable 
business  actors.  Actors,  as  you  well  know, 
often  realistically  portray  types  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  their  own. 

We  can  tell  in  specimens  of  penmanship 
and  typing  what  is  habitual  for  the  author, 
but  habit  is  something  less  than  character. 
It  is  also  quite  true  that  we  can  be  more- 
positive  as  to  the  author  of  a  page  of  type¬ 
writing  than  of  handwriting,  hut  that  is  due 
as  much  to  the  author  not  being  able  to  cover 
up  the  characteristics  of  the  machine  as  to 
the  character  of  the  typist. 

•  The  typewriter  companies  used  to  prefer 
men  as  demonstrators  on  the  road  because 
they  didn’t  require  chaperons.  Maybe  this 
quotation  explains  why  men  shine  in  the 
hour  tests: 

Woman  is  inferior  in  muKuiar  strength,  not  so 
much  in  endurance  as  in  intensity  of  muscular  action. 
This  difference  can  scarcely  be  due  to  differences  of 
occupation,  since  it  ap|>ears  even  in  those  tribes  where 
the  woman  do  much  of  the  hard  labor.  Men’s 
muscles  use  fuel  and  oxygen  more  rapidly  than  wom¬ 
en's,  and  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  which 
carry  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  muscles,  are  ten 
per  cent  more  abundant  in  men  than  in  women.* 

*  Wizardry  at  figures  and  keenness  of  judg¬ 
ment  as  a  foundation  for  a  career  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  accountant  evidently  are  not  enough 
to  offset  poor  English,  according  to  this  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  July,  1935,  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Accountancy: 

It  is  unfortunately  true,  as  everyone  who  has  ex¬ 
amined  the  papers  of  candidates  kiHiws,  that  many 
applicants  have  not  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  English  composition  and  grammar  to 
enable  them  to  present  an  intelligent  expression  of 
their  accouming  knowledge.  It  is  lamentable,  but 
true,  that  far  too  many  candidates  display  an  ignor- 
aiKe  which  is  appalling.  .  .  .  We  maintain  that  a 
man  who  knows  no  more  about  the  language  of  his 
country  than  is  displayed  in  many  answers  to  exami¬ 
nation  problems  has  no  business  whatsoever  to  waste 
the  time  of  state  boards  of  accountancy.  He  is  not 
fit  to  undertake  the  practice  of  a  learned  profes¬ 
sion.  .  .  . 

— William  R.  Foster. 

‘Robert  S.  Woodworth,  Psychology  (revised  edi¬ 
tion),  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York,  1929, 
p.  I9I. 


Rider  College  Increases  Faculty 

•New  appointments  to  the  faculty  of  Rider 
Cx)llcgc,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  include  Ro¬ 
land  C.  Burton,  of  Harrison,  New  York;  P, 
Kathryn  Laigon,  of  Kings  Park,  New  York; 
and  C.  Herman  Martin,  formerly  head  of  the 
secretarial  science  department.  Bay  Path  In¬ 
stitute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


Rider  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


This  nationally  known  business  education 
institution  is  now  in  its  seventy-second  year, 
with  a  list  of  graduates  already  nearing  the 
20,000  mark.  Ciraduates  of  its  teacher-training 
department  are  found  in  a  large  number  of 
schools  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  elsewhere. 

Its  administrative  staff  is  headed  by  the 
two  owners  of  the  school,  Franklin  Frazee 
Moore,  President,  and  John  (ioodner  (>ill. 
Dean.  The  other  members  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  staff  are: 


Sadie  Lillian  Ziegler,  Secretary;  Bernice  Anna  (ice. 
Treasurer;  Dr.  Joseph  Wentworth  Seay,  Director  of 
Admission  and  Director  of  the  Summer  Session;  ). 
Danby  Conwcll,  Registrar;  Mrs.  James  C.  Wright. 
Dean  of  Women;  and  A.  H.  Wood,  Director  of 
Placement. 
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THE  BUSINESS  LETTER  CONTEST 


L.  E.  Frailey 

"You  cant  jump  head  first  into  the  writing  oj  a  sales  letter 
and  expect  to  come  out  standing  on  both  feet"  says  this 
authority  on  better  letters 


I  ONCE  read  an  unexplained  story  about 
sparrows.  It  seems  that  when  a  new 
electrically  charged  wire  is  erected,  many 
birds  will  die  on  it  the  first  year,  but  after 
that,  not  a  single  sparrow  will  be  electrocuted. 
The  author  of  the  article  didn't  claim  that 
sparrows  could  warn  each  other  of  the  dan¬ 
ger.  He  thought  that  some  kind  of  a  group 
consciousness  carried  over  from  one  year  to 
the  next. 

Well,  that  story  came  back  to  me  when  I 
read  the  answers  to  the  first  letter  problem  in 
the  second  year  of  this  contest  conducted  by 
the  Business  Education  World.  The  letters 
this  time  were  strikingly  better  than  those 
submitted  a  year  ago.  I  can't  explain  this  by 
saying  that  you  learned  a  lot  about  letter 
writing  last  year.  That's  true  of  some  of  the 
contestants,  but  many  no  doubt  were  enter¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time.  Maybe,  like  the  spar¬ 
rows,  there  has  been  a  carry-over  of  group 
consciousness  about  letter  principles.  I  don’t 
know.  But  certainly,  I  can  see  that  you  have 
missed  many  of  the  pitfalls  into  which  the 
contestants  fell  last  year. 

For  example,  hardly  any  of  you  were  guil¬ 
ty  of  using  those  old-fashioned  phrases  like 
“Trusting  you  will  stop  at  our  store  soon, 
we  beg  to  remain,  yours  very  truly,"  or 
“Having  been  informed  that  your  son  is  soon 
to  depart  for  college,  we  wish  to  advise  that 
we  have  three  articles  on  sale  that  he  needs, 
and  attach  hereto  a  folder  describing  same." 
Those  old  bromides  were  conspicuously  ab¬ 
sent  in  most  of  your  letters  written  for  the 
Urhana  Jewelry  Company.  Your  language, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  quite  natural  and 
modern.  You  practiced  the  principle  I  am 
forever  preaching — to  write  as  you  would 
tali{  to  the  person  you  are  addressing. 

I  noticed,  too,  that  many  of  you  tried  to 


follow  two  important  principles  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  sales  letters.  First,  you  sought  to  make 
your  introductions  interesting,  and  second, 
you  gave  the  reader  a  strong  dose  of  persua¬ 
sion  at  the  close.  Orchids  to  you  for  doing 
those  two  things.  No  sales  letter  will  get 
very  far  if  it  does  not  make  the  reader  sit 
up  and  take  notice  at  the  very  beginning. 
Neither  will  it  make  the  sale  unless  he  is 
moved  to  definite  action  at  the  end.  Of 
course,  I  can't  say  that  you  all  followed  these 
two  principles,  but  most  of  you  did,  and 
that  was  mighty  encouraging.  I  am  antici¬ 
pating  some  great  letters  from  you  before 
the  year  is  over.  You  have  made  a  gcMxl 
start.  Keep  up  the  good  work  all  through  the 
year  and  all  through  your  business  careers. 

Think;  Then  Write 

You  know  a  sales  letter,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  thought  before  it  is  written.  You 
must  visualize  your  readers,  then  try  to  se¬ 
lect  those  arguments  that  arc  most  likely  to 
have  the  strongest  appeal.  All  that  takes 
serious  thinking  and  careful  planning.  You 
can't  just  jump  head  first  into  the  writing  of 
a  sales  letter  and  expeer  to  come  out  stand¬ 
ing  on  both  feet.  In  fact,  that's  the  secret  * 
of  all  fine  letter  craftsmanship.  The  best 
writers  arc  those  who  take  plenty  of  time  to 
plan  what  they  are  going  to  say  before  a 
word  is  written. 

Writing  to  “Dad” — suggesting  that  he  buy 
a  watch,  a  pen,  and  a  pencil  for  his  boy — 
was  an  interesting  sales  problem.  But  I 
don't  think  it  was  difficult.  By  this,  I  mean 
that  you  started  with  a  condition  favorable 
to  your  success.  In  many  a  sales  problem, 
you  start  with  a  “cold'’  prospect.  He  has  a 
closed  mind  against  your  proposition.  You 
have  to  break  through  that  barrier  and  cre- 
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ate  a  favorable  emotional  reaction  toward  the 
thing  you  are  trying  to  sell.  But  here,  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  different. 

The  men  to  whom  you  were  writing  were 
already  emotionally  receptive  to  your  sug¬ 
gestion.  No  father  has  ever  seen  his  boy 
leave  home  for  college  without  a  certain  tug 
of  the  heart  strings.  He  is  eager  to  do  all 
he  can  to  give  the  boy  the  right  send-off. 
Why,  of  course  “Dad”  would  like  to  give 
his  son  a  farewell  gift — something  that  would 
remind  him  of  the  “old  man.”  I  know  that 
to  be  true  because  my  own  boy  was  slated 
for  Illinois  this  year.  The  biggest  thrill  1 
have  had. in  years  was  the  trip  downtown 
when  we  lK)ught  his  college  clothes. 

So  conditions  were  ripe  for  your  sales 
letter — so  ripe,  in  fact,  that  many  of  you 
quite  overl(X)kcd  them.  You  s|x:nt  too  much 
time  describing  the  three  gifts,  and  not 
enough  playing  on  the  emotions  of  those 
fathers.  “I^t  the  boy  have  these  useful 
gifts  to  remind  him  every  day  of  Dad” — 
there  was  the  strongest  wcajwn  you  could 
have  wielded.  Some  of  you  did,  but  no  one 
quite  as  much  as  was  possible. 

Of  course,  you  did  have  to  take  time  to  put 
in  some  licks  about  the  watch,  the  pencil. 


and  the  pen.  Just  mentioning  them  was  not 
enough.  You  had  to  give  some  reasons  why 
they  were  better  than  the  same  articles  sold 
elsewhere.  The  watch,  for  example,  was 
specially  built  for  college  chaps — it  would 
stand  hard  knocks,  take  plenty  of  punish¬ 
ment.  The  pen  was  a  giant  when  it  came 
to  holding  ink.  As  one  contestant  wrote, 
“This  pen  will  give  your  boy  twenty  thou 
sand  words  without  a  single  clog.”  NW 
that  was  real  description. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  just  as  bad  to 
overplay  your  hand.  One  student  submitted 
a  letter  of  700  words.  It  gave  every  conceiv¬ 
able  reason  why  Johnny  needed  those  three 
gifts.  Not  a  single  detail  about  them  was 
missing.  Hut  remember.  Papa  is  a  business 
man.  He  just  wouldn’t  take  time  to  read 
a  letter  that  long. 

Before  saying  anything  more  about  your 
solutions  to  this  problem,  isn't  it  about  time 
we  applauded  the  winners.^  Here  they  arc, 
the  teachers  and  students  who  have  the  honor 
of  leading  the  race  at  the  end  of  the  first 
lap  in  the  (»regg  Marathon.  Come  on,  clap 
your  hands  until  they  sting,  for  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  set  the  pace  in  a  held  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  contestants. 


September  Contest  Winners 

Teacher  Awards 

Fir.st  Prizk,  $10:  R.  I).  Parrish,  WcHnlbury  Col- 
IcRC.  Los  .\nKclcs. 

Second  Prize,  $S:  Mrs.  Phyllis  Townsend,  The 
t^irvcr  School,  New  York  City. 

Honorable.  Mention:  Edwin  H.  WoirI,  private 
teacher,  San  Francisco;  Milton  Briggs,  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Massachusetts)  High  Scfiool;  Alta  ).  Day,  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois;  Sister 
M.  fane,  O.S.B.,  Odlege  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Joseph, 
Minnesota;  Frances  Kaplon,  Har|>er’s  Ferry  (West 
Virginia)  High  School. 

Sti'dent  Awards 

COLlJi^tJE— 

First  Prize,  $S;  Isabelle  Shcvelove,  The  Newark 
School  for  Secretaries,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Second  Prize,  $3:  Elizabeth  Engquist,  WiKxlbury 
(College,  Ix)s  Angeles. 

Third  Prize,  $2:  Adelaide  Nichols,  The  Newark 
.School  for  Secretaries,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Fourth  Prize,  $1 :  I'hclma  Peardon,  Woodbury 
Casllegc,  la»s  Angeles. 


Fietii  Prize,  $1:  Fred  A.  Ciddings,  SteilactHini, 
Washington. 

Honorable  Mention:  Virginia  Pinskcr,  Moisr 
(Allege,  Hartford,  Oinnecticut;  Marian  Zerweek. 
The  Newark  Sch(x>l  for  Secretaries;  Ruth  W.  Meiz- 
ler,  Minot  Business  Institute,  Minot,  North  Dakota; 
Mildred  Landro,  Minot  Business  Institute;  Dorothy 
E.  Smith,  Woodbury  Caillcge,  Los  Angeles. 

men  SCHCK)L— 

I'lRST  Prize,  $S:  Frances  O’Connell,  Boone  (Iowa) 
High  School. 

Second  Prize,  $3:  AllK-rt  laickhart,  Parker  (Kan¬ 
sas)  Rural  High  Schmil. 

Third  Prize,  $2:  Douglas  Sivertson,  Lincoln  High 
School,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Fourth  Prize,  $1:  Evelyn  Rodnesky,  Fort  Meadr 
(Florida)  High  SchsKil. 

Fifth  Prize,  SI:  (ienc  Ferguson,  Horace  Mann 
.Sch(x>l,  (tary,  Indiana. 

Honorable  Mention:  Eleanor  Porter,  Mt.  Diablo 
Union  High  Sch(M>l,  Camcord,  California;  Kathleen 
Kirkpatrick,  Dewitt  (Iowa)  High  School;  Frances 
Knight,  Lincoln  High  Schcxsl,  Tacoma,  Washington: 
Shirley  Fournier,  Our  l.ady  of  Lourdes  School,  Mari¬ 
nette,  Wisconsin;  Helen  C.arter  White,  Horace  Mann 
.School,  Cary,  Indiana. 
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I  want  to  say  a  special  word  of  commen¬ 
dation  for  the  winner  of  the  fifth  prize  in 
the  college-student  class.  Had  it  not  been 
that  he  (or  she)*  stumbled  going  over  the  last 
hurdle,  he  (or  she)  would  certainly  have 
been  first  to  the  tape.  Attached  to  the  letter 
was  a  remarkable  little  booklet  illustrating 
and  describing  the  three  gifts.  It  was  a  job 
that  a  gotxl  advertising  man  would  not  have 
been  ashamed  to  turn  out.  The  letter,  too, 
was  bright  and  persuasive — but  the  very  last 
sentence  w-ent  haywire. 

You  know,  all  last  year  1  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  avoiding  the  old-time  conven¬ 
tional  phrases,  particularly  those  participial 
conclusions  of  w’hich  our  grandfathers  were 
so  proud.  So  could  I  give  first  prize  to  a 
letter  that  ended,  “Trusting  that  I  may  l>e 
able  to  serve  you,  and  with  best  wishes  for 
your  son’s  success,  I  am  yours  very  truly”? 
Of  course,  as  I  write  these  comments  I  don’t 
know  the  name  of  the  person  who  wrote  that 
letter  and  prepared  the  Ixxsklet,  but  just  the 
same,  whoever  and  wherever  you  are,  my 
sincere  congratulations  on  a  fine  jt)b  with  just 
one  costly  blemish. 

Some  of  you  are  still  inclined  to  exagger¬ 
ate,  and  that,  tex),  is  an  unpardonable  sin  in 
letter  writing.  In  spite  of  what  I  have  said 
about  the  emotional  receptivenes!*  of  “Dad” 
to  your  letter,  he  wouldn’t  swallow  some  of 
the  statements  that  were  made  in  your  letters. 
“Without  a  watch  to  get  him  to  classes  on 
time,”  wrote  one  student,  “your  son  is  likely 
to  fail  in  college.”  Well,  that’s  calling  a  spade 
a  steam  shovel.  Probably  there  are  thousands 
of  young  men  making  fine  grades  in  college 
today  who  never  owned  a  watch.  You  could 
hardly  say  without  the  risk  of  ridicule  that  a 
college  career  depended  on  a  watch,  a  pen, 
and  a  pencil.  And  yet  that’s  exactly  what  a 
few  of  you  either  stated  or  implied. 

1  guess  you  have  noticed  that  I  am  always 
talking  alxiut  the  importance  of  choosing  the 
right  words  to  express  your  thoughts.  But 
you  can  understand,  can’t  you,  why  F  am 
so  pestiferous  on  that  subject?  just  as  the 
painter  chooses  a  certain  shade  of  pigment  to 
get  a  certain  effect  in  a  painting,  so  must 

'  It’s  ‘‘he,”  Mr.  Frailcy.  Fred  (iiddings  is  the 
name. — Editor. 


you  pull  the  right  word  out  of  the  bag  to  fit 
the  occasion.  For  example,  in  one  prize¬ 
winning  letter  a  teacher  spoke  of  the  manu 
factoring  “game.”  I  don’t  believe  most  men 
like  to  think  of  their  business  as  a  game.  It 
isn’t  quite  the  right  word  for  that  particular 
s[X)t.  Later,  the  same  writer  calls  the  watch 
a  7-jewel  “affair.”  There  again,  I  feel  the 
wrong  word  was  used.  But  it  was  a  fine 
letter  as  a  whole — it  won  an  award. 

Another  example  of  the  same  sort  was  in  a 
student’s  letter  that  sjxrke  of  buying  the 
watch  at  this  “ridiculous”  price.  Did  the 
writer  mean  ridiculously  low,  or  ridiculously 
high?  It  could  Ik  either,  couldn’t  it? 

And  what  do  you  think  of  this  one?  “Come 
early,”  said  a  high  schfX)l  student.  “You 
know  the  early  bird  catches  the  worm.”  Now 
I  like  those  homely  phrases.  'I'hat  would  be 
a  gotxl  one  under  certain  circumstances,  but 
the  asstx'iation  of  a  fine  watch  with  a  worm- 
well,  it  d<x‘sn’t  seem  quite  the  right  com¬ 
parison,  d(x;s  it? 

numlx-r  of  contestants  ilrew  pathetic 
pictures  of  forlorn  students  running  from 
classrtxim  to  classrixxn  with  lx)ttles  of  ink 
and  old-style  pens.  Evidently,  the  corks  of 
the  lx>ttles  had  been  lost  iKcause  some  ol 
these  letters  s}x>ke  of  “splattering  ink”  hither 
and  yon,  ruining  clothes,  incurring  the  wrath 
of  iKnign  professors,  and  causing  great  dam 
age  to  the  morale  of  the  IxXtle  carriers.  But 
honestly,  F  don’t  rcmemlx:r  ever  having  seen 
a  student  carry  ink  alxiut  in  such  a  manner — 
and  I  started  to  school  long  Ix'fore  fountain 
}x:ns  were  popular.  In  college,  some  stu¬ 
dents  did  have  fountain  pens,  but  those  who 
didn’t  used  pencils.  No,  I  am  afraid  the 
writers  who  drew  tliose  pictures  let  their 
imagination  run  too  wild. 

Then  what  shall  we  say  alx>ut  the  high 
school  student  who  descrilxrd  the  watch, 
selling  for  $11.50,  in  three  varieties,  silver, 
gold,  and  “platinum.”  Something  rotten  in 
Denmark  about  that.  (Jucss  there’s  nothing 
to  say,  except  “Oh  yeah?” 

Avoid  platitudes.  “Efficiency  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  success.”  Avoid  wise<racking.  “Your 
son  probably  shrunk  down  until  he  could 
walk  under  the  door  with  a  top  hat  on.” 
Avoid  worn-out  expressions.  “The  gate  of 
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opportunity  is  swinging  open  for  your  boy/’ 
Avoid  disparaging  remarks  about  competi¬ 
tors.  “If  you  purchase  these  gifts  from  an  un¬ 
reliable  company,  your  son  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  them,  but  if  you  buy  from  the 
Urbana  Jewelry  Company,  he  will  be  more 
than  pleased  with  the  result.” 


All  right.  Enough  of  the  criticisms!  At 
least  they  are  all  meant  to  be  constructive,  to 
help  you  escape  similar  errors  in  solving  other 
problems.  You  have  a  new  problem  to 
tackle — another  episode  in  the  business  life  ol 
the  Colonial  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
best  of  luck  to  you — and  “cheerio!” 


Teachers — First  Prize 

R.  D.  PARRISH 
Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles 
*  Dkar  Mr.  Brctwn:  Two  of  the  proudest  days  of 
a  father's  life — one  it  already  yours,  and  the  other 
IS  soon  to  be — are  those  of  his  son's  ({raduation  from 
hif{h  school  and  of  his  embarkatK>n  upon  a  college 
career. 

September,  football,  and  college  life — they  take 
you  back,  don't  theyP  Frankly,  those  thoughts  have 
hit  me,  too,  and  they  prompt  me  to  make  you  a 
s|M>rting  offer. 

You  have,  no  doubt,  been  wondering  about  just 
what  kind  of  send-off  you  arc  going  to  give  the 
lad — what  to  give  him  that  will  be  sensible  and 
practicable.  I'm  so  sure  that  you  arc  going  to  wel¬ 
come  my  suggestion  that  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
let  me  give  him  something  along  with  you. 

I'll  wager  that  the  three  most  im|)ortant  things  in 
your  sch<x>l  days  were  a  good  watch,  a  fountain  pen, 
and  a  pencil  that  could  be  depended  u|M>n.  A  watch 
plans  and  times  your  day;  a  pen  makes  your  records 
and  notes  permanent;  a  pencil  that  is  automatic  and 
dependable  meets  any  emergency,  flan  you  think 
of  anything  more  appropriate  for  your  son  than 
these  items? 

Coioniars  reliability  and  my  prices  arc  your  solu¬ 
tion:  the  Valley  Forge  wrist  watch  at  $11.50,  the 
Holdsmore  Jumbo  pen  at  $3,  and  the  F^xecutive  pen¬ 
cil  at  $1.50  give  you  a  combination  on  price  and 
quality  that  can't  be  beat. 

I  am  sincere  when  I  tell  you  that  in  all  my  years 
of  handling  gifts  I  have  never  seen  a  combination  of 
things  that  go  so  well  togetner  as  these  three  items. 
They  won't  be  just  a  gift  but  will  be  of  constant 
use,  not  only  in  college,  but  fur  years  afterwards. 

I  have  a  splendid  assortment  of  designs,  colors, 
and  styles  from  which  you  may  choose.  I  won't 
show  them  in  my  display  case  until  late  next  week; 
so  assure  yourself  satisfaction  by  coming  in  before 
they  arc  put  on  general  sale.  You  select  the  watch 
and  the  pen  you'll  want,  and  I'll  throw  in  the  pen¬ 
cil  to  match,  at  no  cost.  That's  my  way  of  saying, 
"Congratulations  to  you  both!" 

In  a  couple  of  minutes  you  will  have  solved  the 
problem  of  what  to  give,  with  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  you  couldn't  have  done  better. 

I  didn't  order  a  very  large  supply,  so  I  urge  you 
not  to  delay  your  visit  any  longer  than  you  can 
help.  Yours  very  truly. 


College  Students — First  Prize 
ISABELLE  SHEVELOVE 
The  Newark  School  for  Secretaries,  Newark 
New  Jersey 

*  Dear  Mr.  Baker:  So  your  boy  is  going  to  col¬ 
lege!  And  you're  the  proud  parent!  Now — don’t 
deny  it — you  should  be  proud.  It's  sort  of  a  nice 
feeling — makes  you  realize  that  it's  a  swell  old 
life,  in  spite  of  any  arguments  to  the  contrary.  “Rut," 
you  arc  thinking,  “what  is  Mr.  Stonehousc  up  to! 
He's  right,  of  course,  but  why  the  letter?" 

I'm  writing  this  letter  for  two  reasons: 

1.  To  give  you  the  opportunity  of  turning  this 

glow  of  enthusiasm  into  something  con¬ 
crete. 

2.  To  make  your  son  a  happier  college  freshman. 

Now,  for  a  total  of  $16  you  can  easily  do  both 

these  things. 

There  arc  three  im(x>rtant  items  that  every  col¬ 
lege  student  not  only  wants  but  needs.  After  ask¬ 
ing  graduates  and  boys  who  are  still  at  college.,  die 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  a  pciKil,  a  fountain 
pen,  and  a  watch  arc  absolute  necessities!  I  have 
grouped  together  three  sturdy  items  that  I  am  sure 
will  sec  your  son  through  college: 

A  Holdsmore  Jumbo  Fountain  Pen,  which  your 
son  will  enjoy  owning  and  will  also  tempt  you  at 
the  extremely  low  price  of  $3. 

The  Executive  Pencil,  in  many  colors,  which' 
matches  the  pen  in  both  its  outer  appearance  and 
Its  hne  construction,  for  $1.50. 

A  Valley  Forge  Wrist  Watch,  the  prize  of  the  col¬ 
lection,  guaranteed  for  a  year,  for  only  $11.50. 

Just  mail  the  enclosed  card,  and  the  next  day 
these  three  items  will  be  delivered  to  your  home. 
Your  son  will  be  jubilant,  and  you  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  hel|«l  again 
to  make  his  way  easier.  Cordially  yours. 

High  School  Students — First  Prize 

FRANCES  O’CONNELL 

Boone  High  School,  Boone,  Iowa 

*  Dear  Mr.  Bateson:  Can  you  tell  the  exact  timr 
of  the  day  by  looking  at  the  sun? 

If  you  were  a  boy  just  entering  college  and  had 
to  be  on  one  side  of  the  campus  one  minute  and 
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on  tlK-  other  side  in  hvc  minutes,  how  would  you 
Ildow  how  fast  to  go  to  get  there  on  time? 

The  Urbana  Jewelry  Company  has  solved  this 
problem  for  you.  One  of  our  Valley  Forge  wrist 
watches  is  the  answer.  This  wrist  watch  is  an 
eighteen-iewel,  white-gold,  oblong  watch  that  is 
being  sold  for  only  $11.50. 

Have  you  ever  started  to  write  a  letter  with  a  pen 
and  run  out  of  ink? 

If  so,  our  new  Holdsmore  Fountain  Pen  will  be 
the  answer  to  this  simple  problem.  I'he  Holdsmore 
pen  has  a  very  hne  point.  whKh  is  excellent  for 
making  shorthand  notes  and  makes  the  neatest  long- 
hand  notes  possible.  The  name  of  this  |>en  should 
tell  you  that  it  will  hold  twice  as  much  ink  as  any 
other  |)en  of  the  same  size.  I'herefore  you  get 
tWKT  as  much  for  your  money,  and  it  costs  only  $i. 


Have  you  ever  startctl  to  take  notes  on  a  s|ieecli 
and  had  the  point  of  your  |iencil  break? 

If  you  have,  |Ust  imagine  how  tt  would  be  to  be 
taking  notes  on  a  college  lecture  and  have  your 
|>encil  break.  Our  new  Executive  isencil,  which 
costs  the  small  sum  of  $1.50,  is  just  the  thing  to 
remedy  this  difhculty.  The  new  self-filler  fills  itself 
when  necessary — all  you  have  to  do  is  keep  the 
magazine  filled  with  at  least  one  extra  stick  of  lead. 

Now,  if  you  were  a  boy  just  entering  college, 
wouldn't  you  like  to  be  the  proud  {vissesMir  of  a 
white-gold  watch  and  a  fountain  (len  and  a  (lencil 
that  do  not  have  to  be  coaxed  to  write?  Of  course 
you  would,  and  so  will  your  son.  So.  why  not 
send  your  son  off  to  his  new  undertaking  with  a 
gift  from  l>ad  that  he  will  lie  proud  to  display? 
Cordially. 


“That  Makes  Me  Laugh  As  Mad  As  I  Am,”Says  Adolph 


IT  would  be  Bnc  if  all  things  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  ran  smoothly,  hut  before  that 
could  happen  we  would  all  have  to  he  as  wise 
as  Solomon,  as  infallible  as  Zeus,  and  as  tol¬ 
erant  as  Portia.  The  law  of  life  seems  to  be 
that  we  must  stub  our  toes  now  and  then, 
misunderstand  each  others'  motives,  struggle 
upward  as  best  we  can  by  the  trial-and-error 
method. 

No  matter  how  well  regulated  or  care¬ 
fully  planned  the  details  of  a  business  may 
be,  mistakes  will  happen.  Sometimes  they 
are  inexplicable.  We  cry,  “Impossible!” 
but  just  the  same,  there  they  are. 

So  always,  in  any  company,  there  will  be 
a  man  (or,  if  the  company  is  large,  a  whole 
department)  delegated  to  handle  complaints 
—to  adjust  them  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
such  a  way  that  justice  is  dealt  both  the 
customer  and  the  company. 

Of  course,  not  all  complaints — not  even 
most  of  them — can  be  settled  to  the  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  of  the  person  who  thinks 
he  has  been  abused.  Sometimes  he  is  com¬ 
pletely  right,  sometimes  he  has  just  mis¬ 
understood,  sometimes  he  knows  he  is 
wrong  and  is  trying  to  chisel.  But  the  great 
majority  of  complaints  are  honestly  made. 
The  average  man  has  good  intentions.  He 
does  not  want  that  to  which  he  is  not  entitled. 

Now,  take  Adolph.  Obviously,  he  is  Ger¬ 
man,  probably  born  in  the  “old  country,” 
possibly  a  little  bit  handicapped  by  his  lack 
of  familiarity  with  American  customs  and 


American  speech.  But  no  matter  what  you 
may  have  thought  of  the  Kaiser  or  what  you 
think  of  Hitler,  you  will  agree  that  the  CJer- 
man  people  are  nice  folks — solid,  depend¬ 
able,  good  neighlxirs. 

Adolph  Kochendorfer  is  a  good  fellow  at 
heart.  At  least,  I  think  so.  He  really  thinks 
that  the  watch  he  bought  from  John  Kenner 
was  not  as  represented.  He  Ijclicves  he  is 
right  in  his  claim,  and  he  appeals  his  case  to 
you.  He  couldn’t  get  satisfaction  from  dealer 
Kenner,  so  he  goes  to  a  higher  court — to  the 
maker  of  the  watch,  the  (xilonial  Manufac¬ 
turing  ('ompany. 

Well,  there  is  only  one  thing  that  the 
manager  of  the  Adjustment  Department  can 
do  about  a  claim.  He  knows  that  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  his  company  must  Ive  preserved.  If 
Adolph’s  watch  was  defective,  he  wouldn’t 
think  of  refusing  the  right  adjustment.  But 
he  can’t  make  a  decision  that  will  l>e  fair  to 
Adolph  and  fair  to  the  company  without  first 
getting  all  the  facts.  That’s  the  first  step  to 
be  taken  in  handling  any  claim. 

What  are  the  facts.?  The  back  of  the  case 
is  dented,  the  front  is  water  marked,  and  the 
works  are  on  a  strike.  The  watch  won't  run. 
Carl  Clarkson  knows  that  the  watch  wasn’t 
dented  when  it  left  the  factory — the  chances 
are  a  million  to  one  against  that.  He  knows, 
too,  that  the  dial  couldn’t  have  been  damaged 
by  water  except  in  transit,  in  the  dealer’s 
store,  or  after  it  reached  the  wrist  of  Adolph’s 
boy,  to  whom  it  was  given. 
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It  takes  only  a  little  reasoning  to  make 
plain  that  both  of  these  defects — the  dent 
and  the  water  damage — occurred  after  the 
watch  had  been  purchased.  Adolph  wouldn’t 
have  taken  the  watch  out  of  John  Kenner’s 
store  unless  it  was  in  perfect  condition.  So 
Adolph’s  boy  must  be  the  “nigger  in  the 
wood  pile.”  Probably  he  did  forget  to  remove 
the  watch  one  day  when  he  dived  into  the 
village  swimming  hole.  Probably  he  did  drop 
it — that  would  account  for  the  dent,  and  for 
the  fact  that  the  watch  stopped  running. 

Furthermore,  if  the  watch  had  been  defec¬ 
tive,  John  Kenner  would  have  been  the  first 
one  to  complain.  A  dealer  must  protect  his 
customers.  His  store  couldn’t  long  survive 
if  he  really  was  a  “chiseler.” 

The  facts  look  bad  for  Adolph,  don’t  they? 
And  you — playing  the  part  of  Carl  Clark¬ 
son — can’t  afford  to  give  a  new  watch  in 
exchange  for  one  that  you  did  not  wreck.  No 
company  could  follow  that  policy  and  ojier- 
ate  at  a  profit.  The  argument  is  obviously 
one  between  John  Kenner  and  Adolph 
Kochendorfer.  It  is  one  of  those  complaints 
where  you  must  say  “no” — but,  if  possible, 
make  the  other  party  admit  that  you  have 
acted  fairly. 

Besides,  you  want  to  stand  squarely  back 
of  John  Kenner.  He  is  your  dealer,  and  you 
feel  that  he  is  right  in  this  fight  with  Adolph. 
You  want  to  explain  your  position  so  tact¬ 
fully  that  Adolph  will  no  longer  have  a 
grudge  against  either  Mr.  Kenner  or  the 
Colonial  Manufacturing  Company. 

Easy?  No.  It’s  a  hard  problem.  But  it 
happens,  in  one  form  or  another,  every  day- 
in  business.  These  complaints  are  tough  nuts 
to  crack,  but  the  job  has  to  be  done.  As  you 
write  this  letter  for  Carl  Clarkson,  you  can 
be  sure  that  in  many  an  office  practical  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  tackling  similar  situations.  Some 
day,  if  you  go  into  business,  you  will  have  to 
face  them,  too — so  you  might  as  well  get 
some  practice  now. 

And  just  to  give  you  the  proper  back¬ 
ground,  here  are  a  few  tips  on  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  complaints,  taken  from  the  book  of 
experience. 

First,  when  a  man  is  angry,  when  he  seeks 
justice,  the  quicker  you  can  reply,  the  better. 
The  longer  you  wait,  the  more  he  will  fret 


and  fume.  If  you  must  take  time  to  invest!  , 
gate  certain  facts  before  making  a  decision, 
then  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  should  bt 
mailed  immediately,  saying,  “We  are  sorn 
to  hear  of  the  difficulty  you  have  been  hav-  < 
ing;  we  are  going  to  investigate  thoroughly, 
and  you  can  be  sure  that  we  will  treat  you 
just  as  fairly  as  we  would  expect  you  to  treat 
us  under  the  same  circumstances.” 

Second,  when  it  came  time  to  announce 
your  decision — especially  if  it  is  unfavorable- 
you  should  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  restat 
ing  the  grievance.  Repeating  all  that  hat 
happened  only  rekindles  anger.  It's  like 
opening  a  wound  that  time  has  partly  closed 
The  less  you  say  to  make  the  reader  remem 
her  all  the  circumstances,  the  better  your 
chances  will  lie  of  regaining  his  gcxxl  will. 

Third,  try  to  make  your  letter  as  construe 
tive  as  possible.  If  you  can’t  do  what  the 
man  asks,  then  suggest  something  that  will 
lessen  his  disappointment.  Show  him  a  wav 
out  of  the  difficulty — something  that  will 
make  his  loss  seem  less  serious.  Of  course, 
you  can’t  always  do  this,  but  it’s  fine  when 
you  can. 

Fourth,  be  as  tactful,  as  courteous,  as 
sympathetic  as  you  possibly  can  be.  Remem 
ber,  the  other  party  is  a  human  being  just 
like  yourself.  The  complaint  he  has  made 
is  a  serious  matter  to  him.  Don’t  treat  his 
problem  too  lightly.  Don’t  “wise-crack” 
about  it.  Don’t  be  sarcastic,  even  if  his  own 
attitude  has  been  unreasonable.  Don't  act 
abused.  Don’t  whine.  Don’t  insinuate  that 
he  must  be  unfair,  or  dumb,  or  dishonest. 

Fifth,  there  are  certain  “red  flag”  words 
that  you  must  be  careful  not  to  use.  Don’t 
write,  “You  seem  to  think,”  or  “We  arc  at 
a  loss  to  understand.”  Ii)on’t  call  his  letter  a 
“complaint.”  Folks  don’t  like  to  be  taken  as 
complainers.  Don’t  tell  him,  cither,  “It’s 
against  our  policy  to  grant  your  request." 
That’s  no  excuse  at  all — certainly  not  to  him. 
He  wants  to  know  the  reasons,  and  if  they 
are  gtxxJ  reasons  and  you  state  them  in  a 
friendly  way,  the  chances  are  he  will  accept 
them.  People  arc  reasonable  when  they 
understand.  Remember  that,  when  handling 
letters  of  complaint. 

Well,  I’ll  leave  old  Adolph  in  your  hands 
See  what  you  can  do  with  him. 


IN 
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LETTER  PROBLEM  No.  12 


To  the  Colonial  Manufacturing  Company 
comes  the  following  complaint  from  Adolph 
Kochendorfer.  Adolph  wanted  it  to  get  to  the 
president  but  Carl  Clarkson,  Manager  of  the 
Adjustment  Department,  saw  no  reason  why 
Mr.  Winthrop  should  be  bothered. 

The  controversy  is  obviously  one  for  lohn 
Kenner  and  Adolph  to  settle.  Probably  the 


boy  was  rough  with  his  new  watch  and  may 
have  taken  it  for  a  swim.  You  know  that 
Kenner  is  a  reliable  dealer.  1  lad  the  time¬ 
piece  been  defective,  Kenner  would  ha\e 
rejxirted  it.  But  Adolph  dws  deserve  a  reply 
to  his  letter.  How  would  you  “give  a  handle” 
to  him.^  Step  into  C'arl  C'larkson’s  shtxrs,  and 
write  to  .\dolph.  The  rules  are  on  |iage 


Gentlemen: 

If  I  know  the  name  of  your  president,  I  would  to  him  send 
this  letter.  Anyway,  in  your  company  who  meddles  with  it 
first  passes  it  quick  to  him  because  it  is  a  business  for 
only  the  head  man  to  give  a  handle  to. 

So  sure  as  my  name  is  Adolph,  your  dealer  here  in 
Milwaukee  you  should  be  ashamed  to  have  selling  watches  with 
your  name  plain  on  them.  Ach,  when  I  think  what  to  me  he  has 
did,  I  should  give  him  more  than  a  piece  of  my  mind — of  which 
he  has  already  had  plenty  pieces. 

First,  I  go  by  his  store  and  he  say,  "Adolph,  this  is  the 
good  watch  you  will  always  proud  be  that  you  give  it  to  your 
boy  for  graduation — it  will  still  be  keeping  good  time  yet 
when  those  other  watches  are  at  the  switch  asleep."  So  I  give 
him  my  money  and  feel  pretty  good. 

But  what  you  think  happens  then?  The  boy  wears  the  watch 
not  two  weeks  altogether  and  then  he  bring  it  to  me  and  it 
looks  yet  like  something  that  the  baby  for  fifty  years  played 
with.  The  back  of  the  case  is  with  a  big  dent,  and  the  face 
black  is  where  the  numbers  are.  You  wait — that  is  the  best  of 
the  worst  I  tell  you.  The  rest  is  also  now  it  don't  go  no  more 

So  second,  I  take  the  watch  to  that  chiseler,  John 
Kenner,  your  dealer,  because  he  say  it  will  always  stood  back 
of  me — and  then  what  does  he  do?  Once,  twice,  six  times,  I 
go  to  argue,  and  always  that  dummer  he  try  to  tell  me  the  boy 
■ust  have  dropped  the  watch  and  maybe  even  taking  a  bath 
with  it.  Now  I  ask  you,  is  that  sense  that  such  things  take 
place?  How  could  my  boy  drop  a  watch  when  hanging  there  on 
his  wrist  it  is,  and  as  for  taking  a  bath — ha — that  makes  me 
laugh  so  mad  as  I  am.  Who  cares  the  time  it  takes  to  take  one 
little  bath? 

Anyway,  Mr.  President,  your  ads  in* the  paper  say  your 
company  is  honest  by  its  customers  and  I  go  now  to  you  instead 
of  that  cheater  John  Kenner.  You  write  him  right  away  and 
tell  him  I  should  go  to  his  shop  and  get  free  a  new  watch. 

You  be  sure  to  make  him  do  it  or  I  go  soon  anyway  and  give  him 
■ore  than  one  watch  he  should  worry  about — you  guess  what  I 
■ean,  nicht? 

Yours  with  no  madness  to  you, 

ADOLPH  KOCHENDORFER 
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And,  oh  yes,  another  thing.  You  may  won¬ 
der  why  the  president  doesn’t  answer  this 
letter.  Adolph  made  it  clear  that  he  wanted 
his  letter  to  go  to  the  “head  man.”  But  you 
can’t  bother  the  president  with  complaints. 
You  arc  being  paid  to  settle  them.  Maybe 
in  this  case  you  will  send  the  reply  in  for 
Mr.  Winthrop’s  signature.  That’s  part  of 
the  teamwork  of  business.  If  you  think  that’s 
wise,  then  go  ahead.  But  you,  Carl  C'larkson, 
must  actually  write  the  letter. 

The  Contest  Rules 

Send  two  copies  of  your  contest  letter  to  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Letter  Contest  Fxiitor,  The  Business  Education 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Your 
letters  must  reach  that  destination  on  or  bejort 
November  27. 

One  copy  is  to  be  on  plain  white  paper,  unsigned, 
but  marked  “Teacher,”  "College  Student,”  or  “High 
School  Student.” 

The  other  copy  should  carry  your  full  name,  com¬ 
plete  address,  name  of  school,  and  the  notation  "Stu¬ 
dent”  or  “Teacher"  in  the  upjier  right-hand  corner 
of  the  letter.  If  you  are  a  student,  give  your  teach¬ 
er’s  name  also.  Student  letters  without  the  name  of 
the  instructor  will  not  be  eligible. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  entries  received 
each  month,  no  acknowledgment  can  be  made  of 
them  and  no  papers  can  be  returned. 

Only  the  unsigned  copies  of  the  solutions  will  be 
judged;  in  that  way,  your  entry  is  guaranteed  an 
unbiased  decision. 

Prize  Awards 

PaizEs:  Teachers — first  prize  $10;  second  prize  $^. 
High  School  Students — 6rst  prize  $5;  second  prize 
$3;  third  prize  $2;  fourth  and  fifth  prizes  $1  each. 
College  Students  (including  private  business  school 
students) — first  prize  $5;  second  prize  $3;  third  prize 
$2;  fourth  and  fifth  prizes  $1  each. 

Honorable  Mention — a  copy  of  ”20,000  Words," 
by  Louis  A.  Leslie. 

In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Roll  of  Honor — TTie  name  of  any  contestant 
who  wins  a  cash  prize  or  honorable  mention,  or 
both,  three  times  during  these  letter  contests  will  be 
placed  on  a  permanent  roll  of  honor,  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  on  these  pages  each  month.  Contestants  eligi¬ 
ble  for  this  roll  of  honor  should  inform  the  Business 
Letter  Contest  Editor  of  the  fact,  listing  the  three 
contests  in  which  they  placed. 

•  Mis.  D.  P.  Patenaude,  proprietor  of  the 
Helena  (Montana)  Business  Oyllege,  was 
honored  with  a  banquet,  held  at  the  Placer 
Hotel  on  October  3,  celebrating  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  her  twenty-fifth  year  of  teaching  at 
the  college. 


Personal  Notes  i 

•  Mary  Belle  Wertz  has  accepted  appoim-  | 
ment  as  instructor  in  secretarial  training  at 
Cleveland  Clollege,  Western  Reserve  Univer-  * 

sity,  Cleveland.  Hes-  ^ 
ter  Nixon  is  head  of  i 
the  rapidly  growing  [ 
commercial  -  training  ; 
activities  of  that 
school.  “ 

Miss  Wertz  held  a  I 
fellowship  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Psychol¬ 
ogy  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  during  her 
graduate  year,  and 
received  her  master’s 
degree  in  1933.  Until  1935,  she  headed  the 
department  of  education  for  business,  Willis 
High  School,  Delaware,  Ohio.  Last  year  she 
taught  at  North  High  School,  CoJumbus, 
Ohio.  She  is  vice  president  of  the  Ohio  com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Association  and  has  written 
articles  for  Ohio  Schools  and  for  the  B.E.W. 

•  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Blrmahln,  of  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Virginia,  successfully  conducted  a 
party  of  65  on  a  “Queen  Mary’’  tour  of  Eu¬ 
rope  during  July  and  August.  The  count/les 
covered  were  England,  Holland,  CJermany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France,  with  a  stop 
at  C2obh  (Queenstown),  Ireland.  Mr.  Bur- 
mahln  is  director  of  business  education  at  I 
E.  C.  (ilass  Senior  High  School. 

•  Earl  E.  Bennett,  head  of  the  commercial  i 
department  of  the  Beaver  Falls  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  High  Schtxil,  died  on  Septemlier  2, 

at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  following  an  opera¬ 
tion  performed  three  weeks  before.  His  un¬ 
timely  death  came  as  a  shock  to  his  many 
friends. 

Mr.  Bennett  received  his  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in 
1926  and,  four  years  later,  his  master’s  de¬ 
gree  from  the  same  institution. 

Mr.  Bennett,  who  was  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed  in  his  profession,  had  re 
cendy  been  elected  vice  president  of  the  Tri- 
State  Commercial  Teachers  Association. 
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Teaching  for  Efficient  Living 

H.  W.  Humphrey 


IHAV'E  often  felt  that  we  commercial 
teachers  have  not  been  taking  advantage 
of  our  opportunity  to  allow  the  students  to 
live  through  experiences  that  will  enable 
them  to  live  more  efficiently  as  citizens,  now 
and  as  adults. 

Particularly  is  this  true  in  a  small  school, 
where  a  limited  number  of  commercial 
courses  can  be  offered.  In  larger  schools, 
where  it  is  possible  to  give  such  intensive 
training  that  the  students  who  graduate  from 
the  commercial  course  are  capable  of  holding 
office  jobs,  we  arc  forgetting  about  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  had  no  contact  with  the 
commercial  subjects. 

The  persons  constructing  our  curricula, 
we  assume,  feel  there  is  greater  need  for  I^t- 
in,  French,  algebra,  and  history  than  for  the 
business  subjects,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
live  in  our  present-day  society  and  have  no 
contact  with  advertising,  commercial  law, 
selling,  record  keeping,  marketing,  and  busi¬ 
ness  ethics. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  offer  such  courses 
as  semester  subjects  in  high  school,  but  a 
general  course  could  be  organized  to  afford 
students  sufficient  contact  with  everyday 
business  matters  to  enable  them  to  live  more 
efficiently. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  I  conceived 
the  idea  of  organizing  a  course  for  juniors 
and  seniors  in  which  we  would  consider 
the  commercial  situations  with  which  they 
all  come  in  contact  now  and  which  they  will 
meet  in  adult  life.  In  addition,  some  time 
would  be  devoted  to  shorthand,  so  that  their 
curiosity  would  he  satisfied;  at  the  same  time, 
the  study  of  shorthand  would  serve  an  ex¬ 
ploratory  function  for  further  study  in  busi¬ 
ness  college  or  university. 

The  first  part  of  our  course  is  devoted  to 
advertising.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
part  of  the  course  is  to  investigate,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  consumer,  the  truth  about 
advertising.  Other  aims  are  to  give  students 
some  understanding  about  the  immensity  of 
advertising  activities,  the  possibilities  of  em¬ 


ployment,  the  tremendous  amount  of  money 
expended  annually  for  advertising  through 
the  different  media,  and  to  determine,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  if  it  is  economical  to  buy  nationally 
advertised  prcxiucts. 

It  is  necessary  to  do  considerable  investi¬ 
gating  in  all  the  different  media  of  advertis- 1 
ing  in  order  to  get  the  above  information. 
This  investigation  is  carried  on  by  mean;  of 
letters  to  publishing  companies,  broadcasting 
studios,  newspapers,  large  department  stores, 
manufacturers  of  novelties,  advertising  com¬ 
panies  of  all  kinds,  and  large  firms  who 
advertise  extensively. 

The  members  of  the  class  make  visits  to 
local  stores,  inquiring  as  to  their  advertising 
policies  and  to  what  extent  advertising  in- 
cieases  sales,  the  cost  of  operating  signs,  and 
efficiency  of  handbills  as  contrasted  to  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  a  local  paper.  The  adver¬ 
tising  for  school  functions  is  handled  by 
this  class,  using  such  media  as  posters, 
mimeographed  handbills,  newspapers,  and 
anything  else  we  think  will  be  effective  and 
financially  justifiable. 

Our  next  consideration  in  this  course  is 
getting  the  goods  from  the  manufacturer  to 
the  retailer  or  consumer.  In  our  investiga¬ 
tion  we  study  the  various  ways  in  which 
gcxxls  arc  put  on  the  market  and  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  that  is  taken  by  the  “middle  men.” 
We  study  chain  stores  and  contrast  them 
with  independent  concerns. 

We  study  the  different  routes  of  some 
merchandise  that  passes  through  several 
agencies,  as  contrasted  to  others  that  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  consumer  from  manufacturer. 

Several  cpmmoditics  arc  traced  from  the 
raw-material  stage  to  the  time  they  are  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  consumer.  Some  manufac* 
turing  concerns  supply  material  showing  the 
various  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
products.  Films  are  available  that  show 
different  products  being  manufactured. 

Our  next  consideration  in  this  course  is 
salesmanship.  In  beginning  the  study  of 
salesmanship,  the  fact  is  emphasized  that. 
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whenever  something  is  sold,  someone  must 
do  the  buying,  and  it  is  as  important  to  be 
a  good  purchaser  as  it  is  to  be  a  good  sales¬ 
man.  Every  member  in  the  class  has  bought 
many  things,  but  very  few  have  done  any 
selling.  This  continues  to  be  true  through 
life  for  the  majority  of  people,  and  our  great¬ 
est  need  is  to  study  how  to  buy  intelligently. 

All  the  elements  of  salesmanship  arc  con¬ 
sidered,  particularly  the  health  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  salesman,  product  sold,  obtain¬ 
ing  “prospects,”  sales  talk,  and  steps  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  sale.  Each  student  is  required  to  select 
some  article  and  prepare  a  sales  talk,  getting 
as  much  information  as  possible  about  the 
product  and  about  the  “prospect,”  who  is 
another  member  of  the  class. 

One  of  the  high  spots  of  our  salesmanship 
study  is  a  seventy-mile  trip  to  Columbus  to 
visit  the  largest  department  store  in  the  city. 
•Arrangements  are  made  in  advance  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class,  and  a  guide  takes  us 
through  the  store,  explaining  how  a  big  store 
is  operated.  Our  guide  also  tells  us  about 
the  salespeople  and  the  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  their  training  and  work. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  type  of  salesmanship, 
we  visit  some  of  the  stores  that  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  clientele  and  use  different 
methods  in  their  selling.  The  pawn  shops 
offer  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  large 
department  stores. 

Commercial  law  is  another  consideration 
in  this  course.  Out  of  this  study  we  attempt 
to  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  obey¬ 
ing  the  laws  and  an  appreciation  for  the  serv¬ 
ices  law  renders  to  all  worthy  citizens.  Some 
of  the  phases  we  study  are  history  of  law. 


contracts,  negotiable  instruments,  agency, 
business  ownership,  and  insurance. 

In  considering  these,  we  do  not  go  into 
detail,  but  devote  our  time  to  the  laws  gov¬ 
erning  cases  that  are  most  likely  to  affect  the 
average  person  in  an  average  community. 
After  a  visit  to  the  local  courtroom  to  wit¬ 
ness  a  trial,  the  class  presents  a  mock  trial 
before  a  jury  drawn  from  another  class.  In 
staging  this  trial,  it  is  surprising  what  the 
students  can  do  in  working  up  the  details. 

A  hnal  unit  of  this  course  is  shorthand,  to 
which  five  to  six  weeks  are  devoted.  This 
serves  as  a  “curiosity  satisfier”  as  well  as  an 
exploratory  function. 

We  discuss  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  a  secretary.  We  visit  a  local  office  and  try 
to  discover  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  secretaries  and  clerical  workers.  Particu¬ 
larly  do  we  investigate  the  opportunities  open 
to  young  men  who  train  themselves  in  secre¬ 
tarial  work. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  spend  some 
time  on  office  manners,  filing,  office  ma¬ 
chines,  business  ethics,  and  present  trends  in 
modern  business.  At  the  close  of  three  weeks 
of  shorthand,  the  class  is  divided.  Those  who 
are  still  interested  in  shorthand  continue  to 
study  it  until  the  allotted  time  is  up.  The 
remainder  of  the  class  elect  problems  for 
study  and  report. 

The  procedure  as  outlined  above  was  fol¬ 
lowed  last  year.  The  first  year  I  taught  this 
class,  the  topics  were  different;  they  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  be  different  each  year.  I  tell  the 
students  the  class  is  theirs;  I  point  out  several 
possible  procedures,  and  they  select  those  of 
most  interest  to  them. 

\  criticism  of  this  type  of  class,  which 
many  readers  probably  will  make,  is  that 
spending  such  a  short  time  on  each  topic, 
it  is  not  possible  to  go  into  any  one  thor¬ 
oughly  enough  to  derive  any  benefit  there¬ 
from.  However,  we  must  remember  our  ob¬ 
jectives  are  informative,  not  vocational. 

Students  who  have  had  such  experiences 
as  they  get  in  a  class  of  this  kind  are  more 
intelligent  consumers.  They  have  different 
opinions  about  people  in  other  types  of  work 
and  they  appreciate  the  position  of  “the  other 
fellow,”  They  are  more  efficient  in  conduct¬ 
ing  their  own  business  of  consumer  living. 
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PICTORIAL  PEDAGOGY 


THK  editorial  staff  of  the  Bcsiness  Edu¬ 
cation  World  has  long  felt  that  much  of 
the  story  it  would  like  to  bring  to  its  readers 
is  left  untold  because  of  the  lack  of  appro¬ 
priate  pictures  to  make  the  story  vivid  and 
complete — action  shots  of  teachers,  students, 
parents,  and  employers,  all  engaged  in  mak¬ 
ing  business  education  function  effectively. 

What  a  wealth  of  pictorial  subject  matter 
lies  unused  in  each  community  Itecausc  no 
practical  plan  has  been  put  into  effect  to 
gather  this  material  and  make  it  available  for 
classroom  use! 

The  B.E.W.  has  decided  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  this  pioneer  field  of  pictorial  petla- 
gogy.  The  B.E.W.  monthly  picture  contest 
starts  immediately!  There  is  no  closing  date 
for  the  contest.  Send  in  your  photographs 
as  soon  and  as  often  as  you  wish.  Each 
month  the  best  photographs  received  up  to 
the  time  the  B.E.W,  goes  to  press  will  be 
judged  by  a  prominent  board  of  photograph 
experts,  and  the  winning  photographs  will  be 
published.  Examples  of  appropriate  subjects 
arc: 

A  local  industry  of  national  or  international  iin- 
(lortancc,  such  as  the  toy  factories*  at  Winchendon. 
A  local  celebrity  who  was  once  an  office  worker. 
A  prominent  person  using  a  typewriter, 

A  shorthand  writer  reporting  an  important  speech. 
A  commercial  class  being  conducted  under  some 
unusual  circumstance,  such  as  the  high  school  classes 
that  were  held  in  railroad  cars  in  Helena,  Montana. 

Prizes 

Every  month  three  first  prizes  of  $5  will 
be  offered:  one  to  a  teacher,  one  to  a  student, 
and  one  to  a  business  employee.  All  other 
entrants  submitting  pictures  that  the  judges 
consider  of  special  merit  will  receive  a  prize 
of  $1,  and  the  pictures  will  be  published. 
In  the  case  of  tics,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

Contest  Rules 

I.  The  contest  is  a  strictly  amateur  event,  open 
to  anyone  who  does  not  earn  his  whole  living  by 
photography.  If  he  has  sold  an  occasional  picture 
somewhere,  at  some  time,  he  is  still  an  amateur,  and 
not  a  professional.  Employees  of  the  publishers  of 


this  magazine  and  their  families  are  not  eligible  to 
coinjiete,  neither  are  those  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture.  sale,  commercial  finishing,  or  professuinal  use 
of  photographic  giMxls. 

2.  Each  picture  should  be  accom|ianied  b\  a  short 
description  of  the  picture  and  the  circumstances  un- 
tler  which  it  was  taken. 

3.  Any  make  of  camera,  film,  chemical,  or  paper 
may  be  used. 

3.  Developing  and  printing  may  be  done  by  a 
photo  finisher  or  by  the  entrant. 

5.  iVo  print  or  rnliirfiemfnt  may  he  more  than 
einhi  inches  on  the  longest  dimension. 

6.  Pictures  should  not  be  mounted  or  framed. 

7.  (Jlossy-finished  prints  are  preferred. 

8.  On  the  back  of  each  picture  submitted,  paste 
a  slip  of  pajier  bearing  your  name  and  address  and 
stating  whether  you  are  a  teacher,  a  stuilent,  or  a 
business  employee. 

9.  Mail  as  many  pictures  as  often  as  you  wish, 
and  they  will  be  judgeil  for  the  succeeding  month's 
contest.  Mail  p'k'tures  flat  to  A.  A.  Rowle,  Amateur 
Picture  (aintest  Fxlitor,  The  Bisiniss  E'ducation 
W'oRi  D.  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

10.  No  prints  will  be  rrturned.  Do  not  send 
negatives — keep  tfiem  for  your  own  use. 

Judges 

1  he  iiiilges  of  the  contest,  whose  decisions  will 
be  final,  are: 

Adoi.f  Fassbesdir.  F.R.P.S.,  Founder  of  the  Pk- 
torial  Forum,  the  foremost  amateur  photographK 
society  of  .America. 

R.  T.  Nesmith,  President,  Printer’s  Ink  Monthly, 
and  one  of  the  leading  coi.imercial  photographers 
of  New  York. 

|ack  Price,  well-known  newsjiaper  cameraman, 
author  of  “News  Photography,"  an  authority  on  the 
subiect  of  newspaper  photography. 

Harai.d  ToRf.ESEV,  Art  Director,  Printer’s  Ink 
Monthly.  Secretary,  Art  Director’s  Club.  Designer, 
sculptor,  and  photographer. 

loHV  Robert  (iREca;,  President,  National  Arts 
Club.  • 

We  hojic  that  all  our  readers  will  enter 
this  contest  and  also  give  it  the  widest  possible 
publicityr  Many,  schools  have  amateur  cam¬ 
era  clubs  that  -  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  contests  of  this  type.  Tell  them 
about  the  B.E.W.  Picture  Contest  and  en¬ 
courage  them  to  participate. 

IvCt’s  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity  to 
add  a  pictorial  supplement  to  our  text  mate¬ 
rial  and  thus  bring  new  life  and  interest  into 
our  classrooms. 
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THE  B.E.W.  CAME 

See  preceding 
PICTURES  LIKE 

( 1 )  Luigi  Pirandello,  famous  Italian  dramatist,  gives  a  i 
moved  an  entire  school  into  a  train.  These  children  nK  ; 
in  training — pay  day,  bringing  an  envelope  full  of  crKk:, 
ming  success!  Many  of  those  trophies  are  shorthaml  and  n 
(8)  Will  longhand  disappear?  (9)  Ramsey  MacI>onald  br 


I 


5 


L  CONTEST  IS  ON! 

jt  complete  details 

WILL  WIN  PRIZES _ 

port  10  his  trusty  typewriter.  (2-3)  A  Mimunj  earthquake 
MIC  great  travellers!  (3)  The  dream  of  the  business  student 
I  M-dollar  bills.  (5)  Monument  to  |ohn  Pratt.  (6)  A  swim- 
cards.  (7)  As  quiet  as  a  cat's  paw  is  the  imxlern  typewriter, 
iriiewed.  Note  the  “verbater,”  as  C'harics  Swem  calls  bun. 
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A  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEM 


^  I  *HE  Frailcy  Business  Letter  Problem  C^n- 
-L  test  is  now  in  its  second  year,  and  each 
month’s  problem  attracts  a  larger  number  of 
students  and  teacher  participants.  It  ap()cars 
that  this  contest  is  an  ideal  project  in  teach¬ 
ing  business  correspondence  and  in  bringing 
more  closely  together  the  business  office  and 
the  classroom. 

One  of  B.E.W.’s  most  enthusiastic  readers, 
Milton  Briggs  of  the  New  Bedford,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  High  School,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
a  similar  contest  problem  would  be  equally 
effective  in  teaching  bookkeeping,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  Mr.  Briggs 
proposes  that  the  B.E.W.  publish  a  series  of 
short,  close-to-life  lxx)kkeeping  problems.  The 
solution  of  each  problem  would  call  for  some 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
bookkeeping,  together  with  initiative,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  neatness. 

In  his  opinion,  the  problems  should  l)e 
easy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  series  at  least, 
in  order  to  give  the  student  with  “A”  effort 
but  “C”  brains  a  chance  to  prejtare  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution.  The  problem  should  Ise  a 
student  problem,  in  Mr.  Briggs’  opinion, 
because  to  appeal  to  teachers  it  would  have  to 
be  too  difficult  for  all  but  the  most  advanced 
students.  A  solution  of  this  difficulty  would 


be  to  have  one  contest  for  students  and  an¬ 
other  for  teachers. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  reaction  of  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Briggs’  suggestion,  we  arc- 
publishing  a  student  problem  this  month  pre¬ 
pared  by  him.  If  the  returns  warrant  it,  a 
monthly  lxK)kkecping  problem  contest  will 
Ik  a  regular  feature  of  the  B.E.W.  Write  us 
your  frank  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  con¬ 
test,  and  also  send  us  your  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  it  can  be  conducted  to  the 
best  advantage  of  both  teacher  and  student. 

The  invitation  to  submit  contest  problems 
will  be  extended  to  all  our  readers,  and  all 
problems  accepted  for  publication  will  be 
paid  for  at  our  standard  rate.  For  further 
details,  see  the  December  B.E.W.! 

Mr.  Briggs’  problem  for  this  month  fol¬ 
lows.  When  we  wrote  Mr.  Briggs,  approving 
his  plan  and  asking  him  to  send  in  this  prob¬ 
lem,  he  replied,  “My  hat  has  been  off  to  the 
Business  Education  World  for  many 
months;  now  my  coat  is  off  too,  and  my 
sleeves’  rolled  up.”  This  is  a  good  motto  to 
pass  on  to  your  students  when  they  start  to 
prepare  the  solution  to  his  problem.  Mr. 
Briggs  addresses  his  problem  to  the  student 
and  suggests  that  the  teacher  read  his  story 
to  the  student  just  as  he  has  written  it. 


A  Summer- Vacation  Business  Project 

Milton  Briggs 


EDGAR  RALSTON  lives  in  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  village  named  Pleasant  Haven.  Near 
the  center  of  the  village  is  a  beautiful  lake. 
On  the  shores  of  this  lake  are  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  summer  cottages,  occupied  by  families 
who  come  to  Pleasant  Haven  to  escape  the 
heat  of  the  city. 

Edgar  has  just  finished  his  second  year  at  . 
the  high  school.  Being  anxious  to  earn  money 
for  himself  and  to  help  his  family,  he  has 
been  thinking  of  a  service  he  might  provide 
the  summer  residents. 

Edgar’s  mother  and  many  of  the  other 

l?fr 


women  in  his  neighborhood  are  excellent 
ccxiks.  These  women  bake  bread,  cakes,  and 
pies,  and  make  doughnuts  and  other  good 
things  to  eat.  Edgar’s  idea  is  to  buy  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  these  home-made  good  things  one  or 
two  days  each  week  and  offer  them  for  sale 
to  the  summer  folks. 

lune  20  he  finished  school  for  the  year.  A 
week  later,  Edgar  started  out  to  call  on  each 
of  the  summer  families.  The  results  of  his 
calls  were  far  better  than  he  had  dreamed 
they  w'ould  be.  Thirty-two  women  told  him 
they  would  be  pleased  to  have  him  call  once 
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Mr.  Briggs'  B.B.A.  de¬ 
gree  was  granted  cum 
laude  by  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  is  a  staunch 
supporter  of  business 
experience  for  business 
teachers.  One  of  his  pub¬ 
lished  newspaper  articles 
analyzed  account  books 
kept  aboard  whaling 
ships.  His  students  write 
excellent  business  letters; 
so  docs  he. 


or  twice  each  week  to  offer  his  home-made 
good  things  for  sale. 

Since  most  of  the  summer  cottages  are  lo¬ 
cated  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  Edgar 
decides  to  use  a  rowboat  to  carry  him  and  his 
products  about  the  lake.  * 

In  his  savings  account  Edgar  has  $22.50. 
This  he  decides  to  use  to  get  started  in  his 
business.  Henry  Hobbs,  one  of  Edgar’s 
neighbors,  agrees  to  rent  a  rowboat  to  Fxlgar 
each  Tuesday  and  Friday  during  the  summer 
for  25  cents  a  trip.  Since  his  business  ven¬ 
ture  is  only  an  experiment,  Edgar  thinks 
it  would  be  better  for  him  to  hire  a  boat  at 
this  rate  than  to  buy  one  just  now. 

Edgar  decides  to  sell  home-made  bread, 
cakes,  cup  cakes,  large  and  individual  pies 
of  all  kinds,  and  doughnuts.  He  will  take 
orders  for  these  things  first  and  deliver  them 
a  day  or  two  later.  This  is  best  because  other¬ 
wise  there  might  be  some  things  baked  and 
not  sold,  which  would,  of  course,  cut  into 
Edgar’s  profits.  Following  are  the  prices  of 
the  articles  Edgar  plans  to  sell,  together  with 
the  prices  he  has  agreed  to  pay  the  women 
!  for  preparing  them: 

Selling  Cost 


j  .Article  Price  Price 

White  Bread,  large  loaf  .15  .10 

Whole  Wheat  Bread,  large  loaf.  .18  .12 

Doughnuts,  per  dozen  .25  .15 

Small  Pies,  each  .  .15  .10 

I  Large  Pies,  each . 35  .25 

;  Cup  Cakes,  per  dozen . 35  .20 

Large  Cakes,  each . 45  .30 

r  Birthday  Cakes,  each .  1.00  .80 


Most  of  Edgar’s  business  will  be  for  cash; 
Jome  of  his  customers,  however,  will  charge 


what  they  buy.  Edgar  has  agreed  to  pay  the 
women  at  the  end  of  each  week  for  whatever 
they  have  supplied  him  during  that  week. 

Edgar  has  learned  something  about  book¬ 
keeping  in  school.  He  is  anxious  to  keep 
careful  records  so  that  he  may  know  how- 
much  his  profits  arc.  I'o  keep  his  records, 
he  will  use  a  cash  Ixnik  with  si^ecial  columns 
as  shown  in  Form  I  and  Form  II. 

I’o  keep  a  record  of  what  he  owes  the 
women  who  have  agreed  to  keep  him  sup¬ 
plied  with  things  to  sell,  he  plans  to  use  carils 
ruled  like  Form  111.  He  will  also  use  this 
form  to  keep  a  record  of  amounts  owing  to 
him  by  his  customers. 

Following  the  illustration  on  page  1^8,  rule 
the  form  for  Edgar’s  cash  lHX)k.  Also,  on 
separate  cards  or  slips  of  paper  6"  by  3",  rule 
forms  similar  to  those  illustrated,  to  be  used 
when  required  for  Ixith  customers  and 
creditors.  ledger  pajicr  will  serve  for  cards. 


The  Contest  Rules 

1.  'I'his  contest  is  open  to  any  student  enrolled  in 
the  commercial  department  of  a  private  or  public 
school. 

2.  Use  ink  or  the  typewriter  and  plain  white 

paper,  by  11*. 

3.  Fasten  all  papers  together  securely,  placing  on 
top  a  title  page  carrying  the  following  information: 

The  Business  Education  World,  November  Book¬ 
keeping  Problem 
Student's  name  in  full 
tirade  in  school 
Name  of  school 
Address  of  schrKil 
Name  of  bookkeeping  instructor 
3.  Solutions  will  be  marked  on  a  scale  of  10 
{xiints:  accuracy,  6  points;  neatness,  2  points;  answer 
to  related -thought  ejuestion,  2  points. 

5.  Instructors  are  requested  to  mail  all  solutions 
in  one  package  rather  than  having  each  student  mail 
his  solution  separately.  Solutions  should  be  mailed 
Hat  and  addressed  to  The  iVxikkeeping  (xmtest  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Bl'Sincss  Edui.ation  Wori.d,  270  Madivm 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  All  solutions  must  reach 
that  destination  on  or  before  November  30. 

6.  Paixrs  to  be  sent  in  fw  this  problem  are:  (^^ash 
B<x)k;  Statement  of  Sales,  Purchases,  and  Profit;  and 
the  paragraph  answering  the  related-thought 
question. 

7.  The  names  of  all  students  whose  solutions  re¬ 
ceive  a  grade  of  10  points  will  be  published  in  the 
lanuary,  1937,  issue  of  the  Business  Education 
WoRl.D. 
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Cash  Received 


Form  I 


C'ash  Paid  Out 


i 

Date  1 

Paid  To 

Bread  ^ 
Purcliaaes  ^ 

Cake 

Purchases 

Pie 

Purcliases 

Expenses 

Total 
Paid  Out 

i 

1 

• 

i 

j 

1 

Form 


Below  is  the  story  of  Edgar's  business  for 
the  month  of  July.  Using  the  forms  that  you 
have  just  prepared,  record  the  transactions  in 
ink  or  on  the  typewriter. 

Edgar’s  Transactions  for  July 

July  1.  I  recorded  my  cash  on  hand,  S22.50. 

July  2.  I  hired  Mr.  Hobbs'  rowboat  today  and 
made  my  first  trip  around  the  lake  to  take  orders 
for  bread,  pastry,  and  doughnuts.  Here  is  a  list  of 
my  orders: 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Cook..  I  lo^f  white  bread,  1  loaf 
whole-wheat  bread,  I  orange  layer  cake,  6  dough¬ 
nuts. 

Mrs.  fohn  Murphy.  1  loaf  whole  wheat  bread. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  Tripp.  1  large  blueberry  pic. 

Miss  Elizabeth  McDonald.  1  dozen  cup  cakes,  1 
loaf  white  bread. 

Mrs.  Albert  Graham.  3  small  apple  pies,  1  loaf 
white  bread. 

Mist  lanice  Edtvards.  I  small  peach  pie. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Boucher.  I  marble  cake,  1  large  frost¬ 
ed  lemon  pie,  2  loaves  whole  wheat  bread. 

Mrs.  William  Turner.  2  dozen  doughnuts,  2  loaves 
white  bread,  1  large  apple  pie. 

Mrs.  George  Bleate.  1  loaf  white  bread,  1  large 
apple  pie. 

Mrs.  fohn  Brown.  2  dozen  doughnuts,  2  small 
apple  pies,  1  loaf  white  bread. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Lowe.  1  large  chocolate  layer  cake, 
1  small  apple  pie. 

Mitt  Alice  Burke.  1  dozen  cup  cakes,  1  loaf 
whole  wheat  bread. 

I  have  written  each  order  on  a  form  like  No.  IV. 
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II 


My  mother  has  agreed  to  bake  the  bread.  Mrs.  ij 
Myru  King  will  make  the  cakes  and  cup  cakes.  Miss  h 
Lucy  Roberts  will  make  the  doughnuts,  an<l  Mrs.  jj 
John  Dunham  will  make  the  pics.  I  gave  them  the  j| 
orders  I  received,  and  they  promised  to  have  these  1! 
things  reaely  for  me  to  deliver  Friday  morning,  ij 
July  5.  j 

I  recorded  my  purchases  as  follows;  j 

Mrs.  lames  Ralston.  7  loaves  white  brcarl,  5  haves  * 
whole  wheat  bread.  I 

Mrs.  Myna  King.  3  large  cakes,  2  dozen  cup  I 
cakes.  | 

Mrs.  Lucy  Roberts.  dozen  doughnuts.  k 

Mrs.  lohn  Dunham.  4  large  pies,  7  small  pies.  I 

July  5.  Delivered  bread,  cakes,  pies,  and  dough-  I 
nuts  ordered  July  2.  Received  cash  from  all  custom-.  | 
ers  except  Mrs.  Lincoln  Tripp  and  Mrs.  (icorge  I 
Klease.  I 

I  entered  on  customers’  cards  for  Mrs.  Lincoln  1 
Tripp  and  Mrs.  George  Blease  the  amount  and  items  ^ 
for  which  they  did  not  pay. 

Paid  rental  for  the  rowboat,  2  days  at  2*5  cents 
per  day. 

Paid  Mrs.  Dunham  for  the  pics.  Miss  Roberts  for 
the  doughnuts,  and  Mrs.  Myria  King  for  the  cakes. 

Bought  from  the  Canedy  Pajser  Osmpany,  paper 
boxes  for  the  cakes,  pies,  and  doughnuts,  wax  paper, 
and  string,  for  75  cents. 

July  6.  Bought  a  whistle  for  10  cents  to  use  wh.'n 
taking  and  delivering  orders.  Will  use  this  to  notit) 
the  folks  on  the  lake  when  I  am  getting  near. 

July  9.  Made  another  trip  around  the  lake  train 
and  took  the  following  orders  to  be  delivered  Fri¬ 
day,  July  12: 

Mrs.  Albert  Graham.  2  small  peach  pics.  1  1m*  ! 
white  bread,  I  dozen  cup  cakes.  1 
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Mrs.  Oliver  Boucher.  I  dozen  doughnuts,  1  loaf 
whole  wheat  bread,  1  large  apple  pie. 

S4ri.  lohn  Bro$vn.  1  loaf  white  bread,  3  small 
peach  pies. 

Mrs.  Peter  Martin.  1  dozen  doughnuts,  1  lemon 
layer  cake,  ^  dozen  cup  cakes. 

Mrs.  Phillip  Burl^e.  1  large  blueberry  pic,  1  dozen 
cup  cakes,  I  lemon  layer  cake. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wright.  2  loaves  whole  wheat  bread. 
1  dozen  doughnuts,  Yt  dozen  cup  cakes. 

Mrs.  Susan  Rowe.  1  orange  layer  cake,  6  dough¬ 
nuts. 

Miss  Doris  Mar^s.  2  small  apple  pies,  1  large 
chocolate  layer  cake. 

Mrs.  Louise  Norris.  1  loaf  white  bread,  1  loaf 
whole  wheat  bread,  6  doughnuts. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  Tripp  and  Mrs.  George  Kleasc  paid 
me  for  the  articles  I  delivered  to  them  on  July  5. 

|uly  10.  Ordered  the  above  items  to  be  ready  for 
delivery  July  12. 

I  recorded  on  my  creditors'  cards  the  following 
purchases: 

Mrs.  lames  Ralston.  3  loaves  white  bread,  4 
loaves  whole  wheat  bread. 

Miss  Lucy  Roberts.  4  dozen  doughnuts. 

Mrs.  John  Dunham.  1  small  pics,  2  large  pics. 

Mrs.  Myna  King.  3  dozen  cup  cakes,  4  large 
cakes. 

July  12.  Delivered  the  articles  ordered  July  9.  All 
customers  paid  me  except  Mrs.  Susan  Rowe  and  Mrs. 
Peter  Martin. 

July  13.  Paid  my  mother,  Mrs.  James  Ralston,  for 
bread  delivered  last  week  (order  of  July  2). 


July  14.  Paid  Henry  Hobbs  50  cent*  rental  for  the 
use  of  his  rowboat  during  the  (>ast  week. 

Paid  Miss  Lucy  Roberts  for  doughnuts  and  Mrs. 
Myria  King  for  cakes  and  cup  cakes  baked  during 
the  past  week. 

July  15.  Paid  Mrs.  John  Dunham  for  the  pies  she 
supplied  for  the  last  order. 

July  16.  Made  another  trip  today  to  take  orders 
from  my  customers  for  delivery  on  Friday,  July  19. 
Received  the  following  orders: 

Mrs.  lohn  Simpl^ins.  1  birthday  cake. 

Mrs.  Susan  Rowe.  2  small  blueberry  pies,  1  loaf 
white  bread,  1  dozen  cup  cakes. 

Mrs..  iMuise  Norris.  1  loaf  white  bread,  6  dough¬ 
nuts. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Lowe.  3  small  peach  pics.  1  dozen 
doughnuts,  I  dozen  cup  cakes. 

Miss  lanice  Edwards.  1  large  apple  pic,  1  choco¬ 
late  layer  cake,  1  loaf  whole  wheat  bread. 

Mrs.  William  Turner.  1  dozen  cup  cakes,  1  leaf 
whole  wheat  bread. 

Mrs.  lohn  Murphy.  1  dozen  doughnuts,  1  dozen 
cup  cakes,  1  large  blueberry  pic. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Cool(.  2  loaves  whole  wheat  bread, 
I  orange  layer  cake,  Y  dozen  doughnuts. 

Miss  Doris  Marlas.  3  small  peach  pics,  1  nut  layer 
cake,  1  loaf  white  bread. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wright.  2  loaves  white  bread. 

Mrs.  Ollier  Boucher.  1  dozen  cup  cakes,  1  loaf 
whole  wheat  bread,  Va  dozen  doughnuts. 

Mrs.  Albert  Graham.  3  small  blueberry  pics,  1 
leaf  white  bread. 
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Name  of  ('reditor  or  Customer 


Date 

Items 

Amount 

Date 

Items 

.Amount 

I 

Form  III 


ED(;AR  RALSTON 


Homemade  Good  Things 


Sold  To: 


liate: 
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Mri.  Peter  Martin  and  Mrs.  Susan  Rowe  paid  me 
for  the  articles  delivered  July  12. 

July  17.  Ordered  the  following  items  to  be  ready 
for  delivery  July  19: 

Mrr.  James  Ralston.  6  loaves  white  bread,  5  loaves 
whole  wheat  bread. 

Mist  Lttcy  Roberts.  dozen  doughnuts. 

Mrs.  John  Dunham.  11  small  pies,  2  large  pics. 

Mrs.  Myria  King.  S  dozen  cup  cakes,  3  large  cakes, 
1  birthday  cake. 

July  19.  Delivered  the  articles  ordered  July  1<>. 
All  customers  paid  me  except  Mrs.  Charles  WrigI  t 
and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Cook. 

July  20.  Paid  my  mother,  Mrs.  lames  Ralston,  for 
bread  supplied  to  date. 

PakI  Henry  Hobbs  SO  cents  for  rental  of  boat 
during  the  past  week.  , 

July  21.  Paid  Miss  Lucy  Roberts,  Mrs.  Myria  King, 
and  Mrs.  John  Dunham  for  articles  ordered  July  17. 

July  23.  Took  orders  today  as  follows: 

Mrs.  John  Murphy.  1  loaf  white  bread,  1  loaf 
whole  wheat  bread,  I  large  blueberry  pie. 

Mrs.  Uncoln  Tripp.  I  dozen  doughnuts,  1  dozen 
cup  cakes,  4  small  blueberry  pies. 

Mrs.  William  Turner.  2  loaves  whole  wheat  brrail, 
1  dozen  doughnuts,  I  chocolate  layer  cake. 

Mitt  Altce  Burke.  1  dozen  cup  cakes,  I  marble- 
cake,  1  dozen  doughnuts. 

Mist  Doris  Marks.  1  large  lemon  pie,  1  white  bread. 

Mrs.  John  Brown.  1  loaf  whole  wheat  bread,  1 
loaf  white  bread,  3  small  blueberry  pies. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wright.  6  small  pies,  3  blueberry 
and  3  lemon;  1  chocolate  layer  cake,  2  loaves  white 
bread. 


July  23.  Mrs.  Charles  Wright  and  Mrs.  Kleanrir 
Cook  paid  for  merchandise  delivered  to  them  |uly  1*^. 

Ordered  the  following  items  to  be  ready  July  26: 

Mrs.  James  Ralston.  5  loaves  white  bread,  4  loavn 
whole  wheat  bread. 

Mrs.  Myria  King.  2  dozen  cup  cakes,  3  large 
cakes. 

Mitt  Laicy  Roberts.  3  dozen  doughnuts. 

Mrs.  John  Dunham.  13  small  pies,  2  large  pies. 

July  25.  Bought  for  cash  from  the  Cancrly  Paper 
Company  an  additkmal  supply  of  paper  boxes,  75<. 

July  26.  Hired  Mr.  Hobbs's  boat  again  for  de¬ 
livery  of  gexxls  ordered  last  Tuesday.  Received  pay¬ 
ment  for  all  things  delivered  Uxlay.  Paid  Mr.  Hobbs 
for  use  of  rowboat.  50  cents. 

July  28.  (Concluded  the  business  for  the  month 
by  paying  mother,  Mrs.  King,  Miss  Roberts,  and  Mrs 
Dunham  for  their  services  to  date. 

Instructions  to  Students 

After  you  have  completed  making  the  cash-book 
entries,  find  the  totals  of  all  columns  and  the  cash 
on  hand.  Then  rule  the  cash  book. 

Prejiare  a  statement  to  determine  the  amount  sf 
Edgar’s  profit  as  a  result  of  his  business  oiseratiosi 
for  the  month  of  July.  Use  Form  V. 

Rn.ATtD-THouGHT  Qi;kstion:  What  suggcstioss 
would  yriU  make  to  Edgar  Ralston  for  improvemeSB 
cither  in  his  bookkeeping  system  or  in  his  busines 
methods?  Write  only  one  paragraph. 

Permission  is  hereby  granted  to  bookkeeping  is- 
structors  to  duplicate  this  problem  so  as  to  supply 
students  with  individual  copies. 
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Ex  Nudo  Facto  Nan  Oritur  Actio 

"  No  cause  of  action  arises  from  a  bare  promise” 
Cuddie  E.  Davidson 

The  average  citizen  possesses  a  fair  ((^noii'leage  of  the  law  if  he 
understands  our  legal  maxims.  Mr.  Dat  idson  has  been  muted  to 
interpret  from  month  to  month  some  of  the  most  important  ones 


IN  teaching  commercial  law,  the  writer  has 
discovered  that  most  students  readily  grasp 
the  meaning  of  four  of  the  essential  elements 
of  a  contract,  but  grope  hopelessly  in  the  dark 
when  the  fifth — consideration — is  discussed. 
G)mpctent  parties,  mutual  assent,  legal  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  and  required  form  are  all  easily 
understood,  but  consideration — that’s  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter! 

Here,  we  find  the  very  quintessence  of  the 
essentials  of  a  valid,  binding  contract.  It  is 
the  consideration  that  distinguishes  the  con¬ 
tract  from  a  gift.  A  promise,  unsup{X)rted  by 
a  consideration,  may  result  in  a  most  solemn 
moral  'obligation  to  jierform,  yet  stand  wholly 
unenforceable  in  law. 

just  what  is  this  thing  called  considera¬ 
tion?  To  the  average  student,  it  can  mean 
only  one  thing — money,  or  a  tangible,  mate¬ 
rial  substance  that  can  be  measured  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents.  Yet, 

If  one  man  promises  to  give  another  a  huntfred 
pounds,  there  is  no  consideration  moving  from  the 
one  to  whom  the  promise  is  given,  and  therefore 
there  is  nothing  binding  on  the  promisor. 

(k)nsideration  has  Ix'en  variously  defined 
by  textbook  writers,  law  makers,  and  courts. 
One  will  say  that  it  is  the  underlying,  moving 


Mr.  Davidson,  of  the 
Miller  Schools,  New 
York  (^ity,  was  formerly 
a  county  |udge  in  Okla¬ 
homa.  He  is  a  graduate 
(LL.B.)  of  the  Chicago 
Law  Sch(M>l.  His  profes¬ 
sional  interests  include 
the  teaching  of  legal 
stenography.  flobby: 
“Wife  and  three  children 
keep  me  busy!” 


cause  or  reason  for  the  promise;  another 
states  that  it  consists  of  the  giving  up  of  a 
privilege  or  right  in  return  for  the  promise; 
still  another  defines  it  as  a  detriment  to  Ik 
suffered  by  the  promisee. 

Perhaps  the  term  may  Ik  more  fully  de¬ 
fined  and  more  clearly  undcrsUxHl  as; 

The  undertaking  of  one  to  do  that  which  he  is  not 
obligated  to  |K'rform,  to  sutler  a  detriment  or  restraint 
not  im|>osed  by  law,  or  to  forbear  from  doing  that 
which  he  has  a  right  to  do,  in  return  for  the  promise 
of  another. 

With  this  definition  in  mind,  the  truth  and 
force  of  our  maxim  Ikcoiiics  apparent. 

With  the  definition  thoroughly  understood, 
we  may  well  consider  the  qualifying  adjec¬ 
tives  valid  and  sufficient. 

To  Ik  valid,  the  consideration  must  be  a 
legal  one;  i.e.,  the  thing  to  be  done  must 
Ik  such  as  is  not  prohibited  by  law,  nor 
against  public  morals  or  safety.  Further, 
there  is  a  very  fine  distinction  drawn  between 
adequacy  and  sufficiency.  It  is  well  estab¬ 
lished  that,  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  the  courts 
will  not  incpiire  into  nor  set  aside  agreements 
iKcausc  of  a  mere  inadequacy  of  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  sufficient  il  any  consideration  for 
a  promise  may  Ik  shown. 

Hence,  a  promise  to  exchange  a  five-hun- 
dred-dollar  article  for  one  valued  at  only  one 
cent  may  conceivably  constitute  a  considera¬ 
tion  sufficieqt  to  supjxirt  the  contract.  Like¬ 
wise,  regardless  of  the  amount  stated  as  the 
purchase  price  in  a  deed,  the  seal  alone  is 
held  to  im(X}rt  a  sufficient  consideration  for 
the  obligation  of  the  grantor  to  pass  title  to 
real  property  to  his  grantee.  The  conclu¬ 
sion,  then,  is  that  amount  or  value  is  not  the 
test  of  a  valid  consideration,  hut  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  moving  cause  or  reason  for  the 
promise. 
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THE  COUNTING  HOUSE 

James  A.  McFadzen,  Editor 


H.  C.  Bentley  founded  the  Bentley  School 
of  Accounting  and  Finance  in  Boston  in  1919, 
with  an  enrollment  of  29  students.  During 
the  academic  year  1934-1935,  the  enrollment 
was  2.128,  malting  it  one  of  the  largest  schools 
in  the  United  States  devoted  exclusively  to 
training  men  in  accounting  and  finance. 
Opportunities  in  accounting  are  described  in 
this  month's  department  by  Mr.  Bentley. 

Much  is  said  about  a  general  training  for 
business,  which  provides  some  knowl¬ 
edge  about  many  subjects  but  not  much  about 
any  one.  Such  a  training  may  be  satisfactory 
for  one  who  does  not  have  to  depend  upon  his 
ability  and  initiative  to  get  ahead.  But  the 
young  man  who  must  rely  upon  the  quality 
of  his  services  for  a  livelihood  and  who  must 
make  his  own  way  iiMlcpendently  ruay  well 
heed  the  advice  of  our  industrial  leaders  who 
have  risen  'from  obscurity  to  prominence  and 
whose  counsel  is,  “Learn  to  do  well  some  one 
thing  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  your  services  will  be  sought.” 

Secure  earning  power  can  never  Wong 
to  the  unskilled.  It  is  solely  the  property  of 
those  who  can  do  needful  things  su()erlatively 
well. 

The  men  who  are  contributing  most  to 
progress  are  those  who  have  had  the  vision 
to  specialize.  They  are  the  outstanding  men 
in  art,  science,  and  busipess. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  any  skilled  vocation, 
specialized  education  is  necessary.  This  fact 
applies  to  business  quite  as  much  as  to  engi¬ 
neering,  medicine,  or  the  fine  arts. 

The  growth  of  our  industrial  and  financial 
enterprises  has  made  it  necessary  to  depart¬ 
mentalize  business  organizations,  each  depart¬ 
ment  being  in  the  charge  of  a  specialist.  This 
practice  has  created  a  demand  for  skilled 
department  heads  and  assistants  and  has 
opened  attractive  fields  for  those  qualified  to 
render  specialized  administrative  service. 

The  accounting  department  offers  excellent 
opportunities  for  the  man  who  aspires  to  an 


executive  )X)sition.  It  is  in  this  department 
that  the  results  of  the  activities  of  a  business 
are  recorded,  interpreted,  and  made  the  de¬ 
termining  factors  in  shaping  the  administra¬ 
tive  policies.  This  is,  indeed,  the  department 
of  vital  statistics,  the  department  in  which  an 
analytical  study  of  the  entire  business  can 
best  be  made,  and  the  department  in  which  a 
man  can  make  his  start  in  a  type  of  speciali¬ 
zation  that  will  be  as  deep  as  he  wishes  to 
make  it  and  as  broad  as  the  business  itself. 

From  the  accounting  department  have 
come  most  of  the  treasurers  and  many  of  the 
presidents  of  our  large  business  corporations.  ' 
Through  their  work  as  accountants,  these 
men  developed  certain  qualities  necessary  for  I 
executive  work;  they  learned  to  seek  facts,  to 
weigh  evidence,  to  analyze  figures,  and  to  ' 
base  accurate  judgments  on  results  found.  ’ 

Business  executives  look  to  the  accounting  * 
department  for  authentic,  up-to-the-minute 
information  to  aid  them  in  administrative  ^ 

activities.  The  destiny  of  every  great  enter-  i 

prise  is  guided  by  policies  based  upon  sti.',is-  t 

tics,  statements,  and  reports  prepared  by  the  J 

accounting  department. 

Public  Accounting  J 

I'he  practice  of  public  accounting  is  carried  ’ 
on  by  firms  and  individuals  who  offer  their 
services  to  the  public,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  lawyers,  consulting  engineers,  and 
architects  offer  their  services.  1 

Those  employed  in  public  accounting  are  | 
given  titles  such  as  junior  accountants,  senior  < 
accountants,  supervising  accountants,  resi-  \ 

dent  managers,  and  firm  members.  o 

TTie  province  of  the  practicing  public  x-  I 
countant  is  to  serve  clients  in  all  matters  re-  c 
quiring  accounting  skill — whether  it  be  the  t 
designing  and  installing  of  an  accounting  sys¬ 
tem,  writing  up  the  hooks,  conducting  an  t 

audit  or  investigation,  preparing  federal  and  o 
state  tax  returns,  or  rendering  some  other  type  a 
of  professional  service  within  the  scope  of  p 
public-accounting  practice.  ti 
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It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  living  certified  public  accountants  in 
the  United  States.  The  most  reliable  sources 
of  information  available  show  that  the  num¬ 
ber  is  approximately  16,250.  About  80  per 
cent  (13,000)  are  employed  in  public  account¬ 
ing,  and  the  rest  are  employed  in  business, 
government,  and  teaching. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  public 
accounting  is  estimated  as  follows: 

('.irtificd  .  (3354%)  >3.000 

Not  Certified  . (66/4%)  26,000 

Total  .  3^,000 

Each  state  has  what  is  generally  termed  a 
C.P.A.  Law,  which  provides  for  issuing  a 
certificate  to  those  complying  with  the  law 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Examin¬ 
ers.  The  certificate  entitles  one  to  use  the 

words  (Certified  Public  Accountant,  or  the 

letters  C.P.A,,  to  indicate  that  he  has  met  the 
prescribed  requirements. 

Although  the  C.P.A.  laws  arc  not  uniform, 
the  requirements  of  Massachusetts,  which  arc 
stated  briefly  hereunder,  are  similar  to  those 
of  many  other  states. 

The  applicant  must  be  an  American  citizen  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  a^e,  with  an  academic  education 
equivalent  to  ftraduatiun  from  a  four-year  day  hiftli 
Khool.  Me  is  required  to  pass  an  examination  in 
auditinK,  theory  of  accounts,  practical  accounting,  and 
busuiess  law.  Examinations  are  held  ’annually  in 
November. 

A  certificate  will  not  be  issued  to  an  applicant 
who  passes  the  examination  unless  he  has  had  at 
least  three  years*  experience  in  public  accounting  of 
a  character  satisfactory  to  the  Board. 

Commercial  Accounting 

The  field  of  commercial  accounting  em¬ 
braces  the  work  of  all  (lersons,  other  than 
public  accountants,  who  are  engaged  in  ren- 
tlcring  accounting  service,  regardless  of 
whether  the  service  performed  is  of  major 
or  minor  rank.  It  includes  accounting  clerks, 
bookkeepers,  statisticians,  income-tax  spe¬ 
cialists,  accountants,  general  auditors,  assistant 
treasurers,  and  controllers. 

The  range  is  from  a  bookkeeper  for  a 
•null  grocery  store  to  the  chief  accountant 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  from 
a  cost  clerk  in  a  small  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  to  the  cost  accountant  of  the  Ford  Mo¬ 
tor  Company;  from  an  audit  clerk  in  a  hank 


to  the  general  auditor  of  Scars,  Roebuck  and 
Company;  and  from  an  assistant  bookkeeper 
in  an  electrical-supply  house  to  the  controller 
of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

Today,  some  of  our  largest  business  corpora¬ 
tions  employ  more  than  five  hundred  men 
in  their  accounting  departments.  There  arc 
thousands  of  accountants  earning  from  $5,000 
to  $15,000  a  year,  and  thousands  of  men 
holding  executive  positions  who  were  for¬ 
merly  engaged  in  accounting  work.  There 
are  also  thousands  who  are  earning  small 
salaries. 

Opportunities  and  Remuneration 

It  is  estimated  that  public-accounting  firms 
throughout  the  United  States  add  not  more 
than  an  average  of  three  hundred  men  to 
their  permanent  stalls  annually.  The  volume 
of  work  in  public  accounting  reaches  its 
peak  during  the  period  from  fanuary  1  to 
April  1,  and  it  is  necessary  to  employ  tem¬ 
porarily  a  large  number  of  men  for  this  sea¬ 
sonal  requirement.  In  most  rases,  these 
temporary  staff  members  arc  employed  for 
three  months  or  less. 

From  information  obtained  from  the  latest 
United  States  census  and  other  sources,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  major  and  minor  positions  in  accounting 
(exclusive  of  public  accounting),  credits,  and 
financial  management  is  approximately  two 
million,  or  fifty  to  each  one  employed  in  pub¬ 
lic  accounting. 

The  salaries  in  commercial  and  public  ac¬ 
counting  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  range 
for  the  most  part  within  the  limits  indicated 
hereunder. 

('.oMMfciiciAL  Accounting 
Clcrl(s  ;in(l  bookliccpcrs  of  minor 

grade  .  $1,000  to  $2,40(1 

BcMikkccpcrs,  cost  accountants,  of¬ 
fice  managers,  and  awlitors  of 
intermediate  grade  .  2,4(K)  to  4,500 

Chief  accountants,  office  managers, 
cost  accountants,  and  auditors  of 

major  grade  .  4,500  to  10,000 

(General  auditors,  controllers,  and  as¬ 
sistant  treasurers  for  some  large 
corporations  .  7,500  to  20,000 

Public  ArcotiNTisr, 

Juniors  and  semi  seniors  $1,200  to  $3,000 

Seniors  .  3,000  to  6,000 

Supervisors  .  5,000  to  7,500 
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Case-Problem  Method  of  Teaching  Business  Law 

Harvey  A.  Andruss 


Law  in  business  is  demanding  an  incrcas- 
*  ing  amount  of  time  and  attention  from 
the  high  schools  and  colleges  of  our  country. 

The  tendency  to  lengthen  the  course  from 
one  semester  or  one-half  year  to  one  year  is 
accompanied  by  the  development  of  the  case 
problem  as  a  teaching  and  testing  device. 
Recognition  of  business  law  as  an  entrance 
credit  for  students  matriculating  in  college 
has  enhanced  the  favorable  attitude  toward 
the  subject.  It  is  now  a  desirable  elective 
in  both  vocational  and  academic  curricula. 

Colleges  training  lawyers  or  business  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  used  the  reports  of  legal  deci¬ 
sions  as  the  basis  of  instruction  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  Actual  situations  in  a 
legal  atmosphere,  where  exact  nomenclature 
is  used  to  arrive  at  exact  results,  have  com¬ 
mended  this  method  of  teaching. 

Adult  minds  respond  to  this  method,  hut 
the  high  school  junior  or  senior  has  great 
difficulty  “learning  the  lingo  of  law.”  Inter¬ 
est  wanes  before  lifelike  case  material  can 
be  introduced  to  motivate  interest.  These 
difficulties  are  almost  insurmountable  when  a 
teacher  of  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewrit¬ 
ing,  or  social  studies  is  required  to  begin  the 
teaching  of  bqsit^ss  law  with  little  prepara¬ 
tion  and  no  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  question-answer,  recitation,  and  lec¬ 
ture  procedures  are  used  in  class  to  lead  the 
beginner  through  a  maze  of  legal  vocabulary. 


Mr.  Andruss,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  State  Teachers 
College,  BI(M>msburg, 
Pennsylvania,  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  and  received 
his  M.R.A.  from  North¬ 
western.  He  has  done  re¬ 
search  for  the  Investment 
Rankers  Association  and 
is  a  well-known  author 
on  commercial  law  and 
b(x>kkceping. 


Early  recitations  are  on  the  recall  of  mem 
orized  words  or  statements.  Legal  principles 
can  be  recognized  or  learned  through  lec¬ 
ture-question-answer-recitation  devices,  but 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  the  application 
of  learning  to  the  actual  conflict  causing  a 
case  to  be  taken  to  court. 

If  law  is  taught  by  the  same  methods  as 
social  studies,  the  results  w'ill  be  equally  un 
satisfactory.  Knowledge  will  result,  but 
students  will  lack  the  ability  to  apply  it. 
The  “history”  approach  in  teaching  social 
studies  over-emphasizes  names,  dates,  wars, 
and  hero  worship  as  the  means  of  building 
citizenship  and  patriotism. 

Knowing  that  all  contracts  require  an  of 
fer  and  an  acceptance  is  one  thing,  but  dc 
termining  when  a  quotation  of  prices  is  an 
offer  and  when  it  is  an  invitation  to  an  offer 
is  another  thing.  Too  often,  such  knowledge 
is  useless,  because  its  application  does  not 
automatically  occur  when  the  need  arises. 

The  decided  case  remains  the  sole  means 
of  teaching  the  application  of  legal  principles 
previously  learned.  The  complete  report  of 
a  case  running  into  many  pages  is  not  a 
feasible  means  of  acquainting  the  sixteen-to- 
eighteen-year-old  student  with  legal  deci¬ 
sions.  To  require  the  briefing  of  cases  in 
terms  of  facts,  questions,  legal  point  involved, 
and  decisions  is  the  procedure  of  the  col¬ 
legiate  sch(x>l  of  business  or  law,  not  of  the 
secondary  school. 

Time  spent  in  studying  law,  the  im 
maturity  of  the  students,  differences  in  ob¬ 
jectives,  and  other  considerations  are  the 
reasons  for  adapting  the  case  methexJ  into  the 
form  of  the  case  problem  for  high  school 
instructional  purposes.  Facts  must  be  ab¬ 
breviated,  pertinent  questions  must  be  asked, 
and  the  student  must  be  led,  step  by  step, 
to  the  legal  conclusion.  The  case  probkoi 
is  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  case  method  of  the 
law  schcx>l  to  the  high  school.  Success  has 
attended  the  use  of  the  case  problem.  Further 
refinement  through  use  is  to  be  expected. 
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As  tXAMPLi  OF  TIIF  t-A»l  I’HOBIFM 

Dihfctions:  Read  the  faetj  of  the  eases  carefully.  Answer  each  i|uestK>n  by  chcckintt  in  one  of  the 
(  V'  )  to  indicate  your  answer,  't  hen  write  a  short  explanation  givin);  the  reason  fur  your  answer. 

Fact»:  Clenim,  when  19  years  of  age,  bought  a  farm  from  .\dams,  paying  him  $5,000 
in  cash.  Two  years  later  Clemm  demandetl  the  return  of  his  money  and  orteresl  .\dams  a  Store 

deed  and  possession  of  the  farm.  Adams  refused. 

(1)  If  Clemm  brings  suit,  who  will  be  the  defemlant?  Adams  (  V'  )  ('lemm  (  )  (1)1 

Explanution:  The  person  who  is  sued  in  an  action  at  law  is  the  defendant,  for  he  must 

defend  himself  against  the  charges  .  (2)  2 

(2)  Was  Clemm  a  minor  when  he  bought  the  farm?  Yes  (  )  No  (  )  (  )  I 

Fxpijnution:  .  (  )  i 

A  Case  Probi.im-I’oint  Tist 

I>irkc:tions:  Read  the  case  facts  carefully.  C^heck  in  one  of  the  two  (  )  following 

each  question,  to  indicate  your  answer.  'I'hen  select  the  reavm  for  your  answer  anil  plase 
a  letter  in  the  (  )  provided  at  the  right. 

Facts:  (Same  as  in  previous  problem.)  Store 

(1)  If  Clemm  brings  suit,  who  will  be  the  defendant’  Adams  (  V  )  Clemm  (  )  (1)1 

Because  (a)  Clemm  is  only  19  years  of  age;  (b)  Clemm  is  the  idaintitT;  (c)  Adams 


is  the  |x-rson  being  sued;  (d)  Adams  is  an  adult 

The  Case  Problem 

The  students’  ability  to  apply  legal  princi- 
ples  may  be  developed  by  having  them 
ioswer  questions  based  on  facts  surrounding 
a  case  that  has  laccn  decided  by  a  supreme, 
superior,  or  ap|K'llate  court. 

An  answer  of  “yes”  or  “no”  is  not  enough, 
since  guessing  is  likely  to  render  this  pro¬ 
cedure  of  questionable  value.  Each  “yes” 
or  “no”  answ’er  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
short  written  statement  of  the  explanation. 

Assignments  of  this  kind  in  work  hooks 
may  be  completed  at  home  or  during  the 
class  study  period.  If  the  case  problem  is 
used  as  a  test,  reasons  or  explanations  are 
scored  as  worth  2  or  3  points,  while  yes-or- 
no  answers  are  scored  1  point. 

An  illustration  of  the  case  problem,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  scoring,  is  shown  above.* 

A  valid  examination  in  business  law  con¬ 
sists  of  new-tyjye  tests  to  evaluate  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  legal  principles,  plus  the  case  prob¬ 
lem-point  test  to  measure  the  ability  of  the 
student  to  apply  legal  principles. 

The  case  problem  test  or  the  case  problem- 
point  test  may  be  scored  so  as  to  give  credit 
lor  the  correct  answer  without  the  correct 
rason;  however,  it  seems  that  unless  the 
*udent  can  select  the  correct  reason  in  the 
“Wer  test  he  should  not  receive  credit  for 
d*  right  answer. 

'The  hrst  question  is  answered  anil  a  reason 
to  illustrate  the  scoring. 


. (  c  )  (  -I  )  -I 

rhese  application  devices  may  lie  used 
when  instruction  is  carried  on  by  the  unit 
methtxl. 

Five  or  six  questions  may  Ixr  needed  to 
bring  the  student  to  decide  the  last  question  — 
whether  ('lemm  can  recover  the  $S,(KK).  Each 
question  leads  the  student  nearer  to  the 
|x>int  of  the  case,  which  is  the  right  ol  a 
minor  to  disaffirm  his  contract  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  after  he  reaches  his  majority. 

I'he  arranging  of  reasons  in  multiple- 
response  form  facilitates  the  correction  of  test 
papers  in  class  by  students.  If  this  is  thought 
desirable,  the  case  problem-point  test  is  proh 
ably  the  better  form  to  use. 

The  Case  Problem-Point  Test 

Whereas  the  case  problem  may  lie  used 
for  teaching  or  testing  purposes,  the  case 
problem-point  test  is  a  pure  evaluating  de¬ 
vice.  It  should  be  used  along  with  new-type 
tests  to  determine  the  students’  ability  to 
apply  legal  principles. 

The  yes-or-no^  answer  is  scored  1  point, 
7'he  reasons  or  explanations  are  scored  as 
many  points  as  there  are  [xissihle  choices.  If 
there  are  three  reasons,  from  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  chooses  the  correct  one  to  justify  his  an¬ 
swer,  the  score  is  3  |x>ints.  This  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  muItiplc<hoice  response 
test  with  natural  weighting  to  provide  for  the 
ditTerences  in  difficulty  and  reading  time  of 
the  problems. 
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The  Lamp  of  Experience 

Harriet  P.  Banker,  Editor 

Patriclf^  Henry  said,  "/  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are 
guided,  and  that  ts  the  lamp  of  experience.”  Through  this  depart¬ 
ment,  teachers  benefit  from  the  experience  of  their  colleagues 


I  FOUND  a  football  contest,  which  I  used 
in  the  Typing  I  class,  helpful  as  an  in¬ 
centive  to  greater  emphasis  on  accuracy.  The 
class  was  divided  into  two  teams,  each  with 
a  captain.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  captain  to 
inspire  the  members  of  his  team  and  to  se¬ 
cure  the  cooperation  of  those  who  did  not 
sufficiently  emphasize  accuracy. 

The  score  board,  which  ntay  be  drawn  on 
the  blackboard,  was  divided  into  half  by  a 
horizontal  line  through  the  center,  one  half 
being  assigned  to  one  team,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  other  team.  It  was  also  divided 
by  vertical  ruling  into  seven  columns  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  following  headings:  Name  of 
the  Team,  Yards  Gained,  Penalties,  Net 
Yards,  Touchdowns,  Extra  Point,  Score.  The 
game  consisted  of  four  quarters  (tests)  of  ten 
minutes  each.  The  yardage  was  figured  as 
follows: 


Gains  Yards 

Each  perfect  test  . 15 

Each  test  with  1  error  . 12 

Each  tcit  with  2  errors  . 10 

Each  test  with  3  errors .  8 

Each  test  with  4  errors  .  5 

Each  test  with  5  errors  .  2 


A  team  average  of  15-19  words  per  minute,  5 
yards  additional.  ‘ 

A  team  average  of  20  or  more  words  per  minute, 
10  yards  additional. 

Five  or  more  perfect  tests  on  a  team,  15  yards 


additional. 

Penalties  Yards 

Each  test  with  6  errors  .  I 

Each  test  with  7  errors .  3 

Each  test  with  8  errors .  S 

Each  test  with  9  errors .  8 

Each  test  with  10  or  more  errors . 10 


Team  average  of  less  than  12  words  per  minute, 
5  yards. 

An  extra  point  goes  to  the  team  whose 
players  have  made  no  errors  in  technique. — 
Edna  L.  Murphy,  High  School,  Coin,  Iowa. 


•  A  FEW  MONTHS  ago  a  Teacher’s  (iradiog 
Scale,  originated  by  William  T.  Ellioa 
of  the  Hammond  (Indiana)  High  School 
came  to  our  attention. 

The  scale  may  be  used  for  tests  consisting 
of  any  number  of  questions  from  five  to  one 
hundred.  The  pupil’s  percenuge  grade  n 
given  for  any  number  of  errors  he  mat 
make,  so  that  at  a  glance  the  correct  grade 
may  be  ascertained. 

To  use  the  chart,  the  errors  are  first 
checked  on  the  pupil’s  papter.  The  teacher 
then  refers  to  the  page  of  the  scale  on  whicb 
the  data  is  given  that  is  applicable  to  a  test 
consisting  of  the  same  number  of  question) 
as  are  given  in  the  test  being  corrected.  Under 
the  heading  that  corresponds  to  the  numba 
of  questions  on  the  test,  the  possible  number 
of  errors  are  tabulated,  with  the  proper  tirade 
for  each  error. 

In  addition,  the  scale  contains  several  paga 
of  averages  to  be  used  in  determining  the 
pupil’s  average  grade  over  a  period  of  time. 
Tlie  scale  of  averages  covers  any  number  of 
tests  from  three  to  fourteen. 

This  grading  scale,  which  sells  for  fifty 
cents,  may  be  obtained  direedy  from  Mr. 
Elliott,  by  addressing  him  at  7023  Woodlawo 
Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana. 

Diaacion  Guide 

•  The  figures  in  the  top  row  of  the  dicta 
tion  guide  shown  in  the  accompanying  illur- 
tration  indicate  different  dictation  speeds 
The  guide  is  so  arranged  that  the  teacher 
may  increase  the  rate  of  dictation  ten  word) 
a  minute  if  he  desires. 

The  other  figures  in  the  cedumns  $ho* 
where  the  second  hand  of  the  watch  shooU 
be  as  each  group  of  twenty  words  is  dx 
tated.  The  guide  is  worked  out  for  twcoty- 
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word  groups,  but  it  may  easily  be  used  for 
;n-word  groups, 
is  to  help  teachers  in 
t  is  counted  in  either 
ten-  or  twenty-word  groups. 

The  guide  takes  the  dictation,  regardless  of 
the  rate,  through  only  two -minutes, 
reason  for  this  is  that  at  the  end  of  two 
minutes,  the  second  hand  will  always  be  at 
sixty,  whereas,  if  worked  out  for  but 
minute,  the  second  hand  would  not  always 
be  at  sixty  for  the  different  rates  of  dictation 
If  the  dictation  is  to  continue  for 
than  two  minutes,  the  dictator  begins  at  the 
top  of  the  column  again,  a  r 
(cdurc  than  to  keep  his  ph 
(oiuinn.  Another  advantage  of  the  two-min¬ 
ute  arrangement  is  that  it  permits  one  to 
make  a  guide  small 
ibout  conveniently. 

The  different  positions  at  which  the  second 
band  should  be  during  the  dictation  of  the 
I  tot  minute  are  indicated  by  black  hgi 


To  (iKtate,  for  example,  at  70  words  a  minute, 
-pjjg  move  the  slide  so  that  the  top  of  the  slot  is  at  70. 
The  first  figure  below  the  rate  is  17.  This  means 
that  you  should  dictate  the  first  twenty  words  in 
seventeen  seconds;  the  secoml  hand  of  your  watch 
should  be  at  17.  The  next  figure,  3‘4,  shows  that 
the  second  hand  of  the  watch  should  be  at  34  when 
you  have  finished  dictating  the  next  twenty  words. 
When  you  have  finished  dictating  sixty  worils,  the 
second  han<l  should  be  at  51.  When  eighty  words 
have  been  dictated,  the  second  hand  should  he  at  X. 
one  dK'tate  for  more  than  two  minutes  at  a 

time,  begin  at  the  top  of  the  column  again. 

The  slide  referred  to  in  these  directions 
more  may  be  made  from  a  piece  of  art  paper  (blue 
is  the  color  suggested)  eight  inches  long  and 
■  pro-  inches  wide.  One  end  of  the  strip  is 

lace  in  a  longer  lappied  over  the  other  and  pasted  down 

securely.  Then  the  slide  is  creased  so 
that  it  will  fit,  yet  slide  easily  over  the  sur- 
enough  to  be  carried  face  of  the  guide.  A  rectangular  slot,  2^ 
inches  long  and  V4  inch  wide,  is  cut  into 
the  slide. 

Both  the  guide  and  the  directions  may  be 
;urcs.  typed  on  white  paper  of  ordinary  weight 

.\f  soon  as  the  dictation  goes  into  the  second  and  then  pasted  on  a  piece  of  light-weight 

minute  period,  the  figures  change  to  red.  cardboard.  For  further  protection,  a  piece 

This  change  in  colors  facilitates  reading.  of  cellophane  may  be  pasted  over  both 

The  following  directions  for  using  are  surfaces. — John  Batiste,  Mt.  Pleasant  Town- 

typed  on  the  back  of  the  guide:  ship  High  School,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 


matter  counted  in  tei 
purpose  of  the  guide  i 
dicuting  material  that 


Thf  Dictation  Guide  Set  for  Dictation  at  80  Word*  a  Minute 
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Commercial  Education  in  Canada 


Edwin  C.  Johnstone 
State  Teachers  College,  Tempe,  Arizona 


A  GENERAL  survey  of  commercial  edu- 
^  ^  cation  in  the  public  secondary  schools  of 
Canada,  excluding  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
was  made  by  the  writer  in  1936,  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

An  analysis  of  the  questionnaire  replies 
from  50  schools  and  257  commercial  teachers, 
in  addition  to  data  obtained  from  professional 
literature,  university  catalogues,  and  official 
reports,  disclosed  the  following  information 
regarding  commercial  education  in  the  public 
high  schools  of  Canada. 

Thirty-five  and  six-tenths  per  cent  of  the  secondary 
pupils  arc  enrolled  in  commercial  subjects. 

Sixty-six  and  eight-tenths  jier  cent  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  pupils  arc  enrolled  in  general  commercial  courses. 

There  arc  more  than  twice  as  many  girls  as  boys 
enrolled  in  commercial  classes. 

Typewriting,  shorthand,  spielling,  ytenmanship, 
business  English,  business  arithmetic,  anil  bookkeep¬ 
ing  rank  in  order  with  rcsjiect  to  enrollment. 

There  are  three  times  as  many  girls  as  boys  en¬ 
rolled  in  typewriting,  shorthand,  spelling,  junior 
business  training,  history  of  commerce,  occupations 
and  salesmanship  and  advertising. 

Commercial  enrollments  have  increaseil  17.1  per 
cent  since  1930. 

Commercial  equipment  in  the  smaller  schixds  is 
very  meager.  For  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  kinds  of  equipment  are  typewriters,  calculating 
machines,  filing  cabinets,  ami  duplicators. 

The  five  most  frequently  offered  commercial  cur¬ 
ricula  are,  in  order;  general  course,  special  one-year 
course,  special  accountancy,  stenography,  and  special 
secretarial. 

The  schools  of  Ontario  provide  a  greater  variety  of 
commercial  courses  than  do  other  provinces. 

The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  various  commercial  curricula  varies  from 
45  per  cent  to  100  per  cent. 

Shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  office 
practice  generally  predominate  over  other  commer¬ 
cial  subjects. 

The  degree  of  specialization  for  first-year  pupils 
is  as  great  as  for  pupils  of  other  grades. 

The  ten  commercial  subjects  most  frequently  of¬ 
fered  are,  in  the  order  named:  Shorthand  I,  Type¬ 
writing  I,  Shorthand  II,  Typewriting  II,  Bookkeeping 
I.  Business  Arithmetic  I.  Business  English  I.  Spelling 
I.  Bookkeeping  II,  and  Business  English  II. 

2oe 


Each  commercial  subject  is  usually  taught  five  40- 
minute  periods  a  week  for  forty  weeks. 

Banking  an<l  exchange,  general  business  training, 
business  organization,  office  machines,  transcriptxMi. 
business  law,  and  office  practice  are  frequently  of 
fered  in  connection  with  other  subjects. 

Of  the  subjects  added  since  1930,  junior  husineu 
training  was  most  frequently  mentioned. 

Of  the  subjects  dropped  from  first-year  program*, 
shorthand  and  bookkeeping  were  most  frequent)* 
mentioned. 

Of  the  commercial  teachers,  59  per  cent  are  men 
and  41  per  cent  arc  women. 

One-fourth  of  the  commercial  teachers  are  under 
the  age  of  thirty;  nearly  half  arc  between  thirty  and 
thirty-nine;  less  than  one-fourth  arc  between  forn 
and  forty-nine. 

Nearly  half  the  teachers  arc  receiving  a  salary  lea 
than  $2,000;  70  per  cent  arc  getting  less  than  $2,j00. 

Of  the  Ontario  teachers,  65.6  per  cent  hold  die 
commercial  specialist  certificate. 

More  than  18  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  no  col- 
lege  degrees;  8  per  cent  have  master’s  ilegrecs. 

Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  had  motf 
than  five  years’  experience  teaching  business  subject! 
in  high  school. 

Shorthand,  typewriting,  b<x>kkccping.  penmanship. 
s|ielling,  business  English,  business  law,  office  prac 
tice,  and  business  arithmetic  rank  in  order  the 
subjects  most  frequently  taught  by  commercial 
teachers. 

Educational  psychology,  classroom  methcKls.  his¬ 
tory  of  education,  observation  and  practice  teaching, 
principles  of  education,  school  management,  phikisa- 
phy  of  education,  and  tests  and  measurements  rank 
in  order  as  the  education  subjects  most  frequendy 
offered  by  Canadian  universities. 

The  business  subjects  most  frequently  offered  •»* 
r.anadian  universities  are:  principles  of  economics, 
history  of  commerce,  money  and  banking,  interna 
tional  trade,  economic  geography,  accountancy,  com¬ 
mercial  law,  business  finance,  statistics,  and  economic 
problems. 

•  Federal  Institute,  Tyler,  Texas,  “A  Pr<v 
fessional  School  of  Business,”  began  its  third 
year  by  moving  into  its  new  building,  said  bf 
educators  to  be  one  of  the  most  modern  and 
best  equipped  in  the  Southwest.  The  school 
has  the  same  entrance  requirements  as  cd 
leges  and  universities.  Attendance  is  limited 
to  125  students.  Building  plans  call  for  an 
additional  structure  to  provide  outdoor  social 
activity  rtxims  for  the  student  body. 
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Case  Studies  in  Business  English 

E.  Lillian  Hutchinson 


In  this  article,  which  is  continued  from  the  October  issue.  Miss 


Hutchinson  gives  further  hints  on  presenting  an  important  and 
troublesome  topic  of  English 


3— STILL  MORE  RESTRICTIONS 


Last  month  we  l>egan  a  study  of  those 
!  bugaboos  of  many  an  English  classroom, 
restrictive  and  non-restrictive  elements,  both 
clauses  and  phrases,  in  sentences.  We  pre¬ 
ferred,  however,  to  call  these  elements  “essen¬ 
tial”  and  “non-essential”  elements,  respec¬ 
tively,  in  an  endeavor  to  use  terms  more 
meaningful  to  the  average  student. 

We  gave  two  simple  hints  as  a  starter  in 
helping  students  to  punctuate  correctly  sen¬ 
tences  containing  these  elements. 

Adjective  Clauses 

This  article  brings  us  to  more  difficult 
cases.  First,  let’s  study  the  punctuating  of 
I  idjective  clauses,  the  clauses  that  qualify  a 
noun  or  a  noun  element.  TTicse  clauses  arc 
auroduced  by  relative  pronouns  and  always 
follow  the  main  clause.  They  may  be  cither 
oscntial  or  non-essential. 

Here  are  some  students’  sentences,  incor¬ 
rectly  punctuated,  containing  essential  adjec¬ 
tive  clauses.  Commas  should  not  have  been 
inserted  before  and  after  the  clauses. 

There  are  charitable  asstK'iations,  which  will 
acsist  your  son  with  little  or  no  publicity. 
Anyone,  who  keeps  his  premiums  paid  to  date, 
will  receive  full  benefits. 

I  regret  to  tell  you  that  the  secretarial  position, 
for  which  your  son  applied,  has  been  filled. 

We  found  these  retailers  and  other  firms,  that 
had  been  dealing  with  them,  make  the  same 
report. 

The  one,  who  makes  the  largest  |X-rcent  gain. 
Will  be  given  a  large,  )Uicy  turkey. 

If  Students  making  these  and  similar  errors 
asked  to  check  these  sentences  with  the 
^(finitions  of  “essential  elements”  that  were 
in  the  October  article,  they  will  begin 
■0  understand  the  differences. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  arc  some  sen- 
I'fncfs  containing  non-essential  adjective 


clauses  from  which  students  omitted  the 
necessary  commas.  This  is  a  commoner  mis¬ 
take  than  the  inclusion  of  unwanted  commas 
around  essential  elements.  (Extra  space 
occurs  wherever  a  comma  should  have  been 
used.) 

At  the  end  of  every  month  all  our  unvold  cloth- 
ing  goes  to  the  Asviciated  Welfare  l.eague 
which  has  its  offices  at  tO  Main  Street. 

We  have  proof  that  Mr.  Burton  who  was 
driving  at  50  miles  an  hour  failed  to  obey 
the  red  light. 

.Mr.  Perkins  who  has  been  with  us  a  numlx-r 
of  years  has  never  had  an  accident. 

Our  insurance  company  which  has  sole 
charge  of  investigating  such  accidents  has 
made  a  complete  rcjxirt  on  this  case. 

The  officials  of  the  Stern  Aifvertising  Omi- 
pany  of  which  your  husband  is  an  em¬ 
ployee  are  urging  their  men  to  reach  the 
peak  of  their  sales  this  year. 

Again,  we  suggest  the  application  of  the 
tests  for  non-essential  clauses.  Point  out  to 
your  students  that  the  non-essential  clauses 
really  say,  “And  this  might  also  Ive  added,’’ 
concerning  the  nouns  they  qualify. 

This  seems  to  be  the  appropriate  point 
for  commenting  on  the  advisability  or  the  in¬ 
advisability  of  trying  to  teach  the  distinction 
between  which  and  that  as  relative  pronouns. 
Although  accurate  writers  and  editors  arc- 
most  careful  to  use  that  in  intrrxlucing  essen¬ 
tial  clauses  and  which  for  non-essential 
clauses,  many  of  our  “quality”  magazines 
and  newspapers  make  no  distinction  between 
these  relatives.  They  evidently  consider  this 
convention,  like  the  split  infinitive,  the  split 
verb,  and  the  preposition  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  a  (xrdantic  distinction. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  all  grammars 
make  this  distinction.  If  a  writer  once  be¬ 
comes  accustomed  to  choosing  the  correct 
word,  the  wrong  word  grates  on  his  sensibili- 
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ties.  But  my  experience  has  been  that  the  town  when  I 

introduction  of  this  point  while  trying  to  ***• 

teach  the  differences  between  essential  and  gTven  ever 

non-essential  clauses  confuses  students  un-  Wc  must  refuse  the 

necessarily.  It  is  more  important  for  them  make  an  exceptio 

to  grasp  the  difference  between  the  mean-  r« 

ing  and  punctuation  of  the  clauses,  and  then  ij*!- 

take  up  the  difference  in  the  words.  After 

all,  the  typist  only  writes  what  is  dictated  Please  report  Mond 

to  him — and  few  dictators  make  the  dis-  may  start  at  once 

•  I  cannot  accede  to 

tinction.  .  I ,  , , 

should  very  like 

Adverb  Clauses 

For  remedial  tcac 

When  students  have  really  mastered  the  ceding  groups,  we  i 
real  difference  between  essential  and  non-  the  tests  for  essentia 
essential  adjective  clauses,  they  will  extend  ments  enumerated  ii 
the  reasoning  readily  to  adverbial  clauses.  We  Well,  I  think  this 
shall  discuss  here  only  adverbial  clauses  that 
follow  the  main  clause,  for  we  saw  in  the 
October  article  that  those  that  precede  the 
main  clause  should  be  followed  by  commas 
anyway. 

Here  are  some  students’  sentences,  incor¬ 
rectly  punctuated,  containing  essential  adver¬ 
bial  clauses.  Tfiere  should  be  no  commas 
before  the  clauses. 

We  sent  you  a  reminder,  when  we  vaw  your 
policy  was  expiring. 

We  had  selected  an  applicant,  before  your  letter 
came. 

Your  letter  indicated,  where  we  made  our  mis- 
uke. 

We  must  cancel  your  policy,  if  we  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  your  premium  at  once. 

I  was  deeply  touched,  as  I  read  your  letter. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
returns,  since  the  new  rule  went  into  effect. 

We  are  always  glad  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  our  patrons,  whenever  we  can. 

You  can  readily  see  the  complications  that  would 
arise,  if  we  were  to  make  exceptions  to  our 
rules.  ' 

We  enforce  this  regulation,  so  that  all  will  be  g 

treated  alike.  ' 

over  hci 

Likewise,  here  is  a  group  of  non-essential 
adverbial  clauses  from  the  same  lot  of  stu-  business 
dents’  letters,  in  which  the  necessary  commas  Madii 
have  been  omitted.  ( Again,  extra  space  occurs  tucky,  1 
wherever  a  comma  should  have  appeared.) 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  interesting  let-  holds  th 
ter  as  I  understand  the  position  in  which  B.C.S.  fi 
you  find  yourself.  Green 

People  who  are  uitdescrving  seem  to  be  able  to  ComiTjci 
get  help  while  the  more  deserving  are 
leh  in  distress. 

I  am  gready  anticipating  my  next  visit  to  your  merce  f 


irases. 


Personal  Notes 

•  Leo  O.STERMAN,  who  organized  the  com 
mercial  department  of  the  Perry,  Illinois. 
High  Schcxil  three  years  ago,  is  now  on  the 
faculty  of  Hebron  College  and  Academy, 
Nebraska.  He  teaches  commercial  and  civil 
service  courses  and  is  dean  of  men.  Dsring 
the  past  summer  he  was  associated  with  the 
Veterans  Administration  Department,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College. 
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A  PERSONALITY  TESTING  PLAN 


L.  A.  Orr 

Your  seniors  are  skilled — but  objectionable  traits  may  keep 
some  of  them  from  success.  Here  is  a  practical  plan  that 
offers  an  incentive  for  developing  personality 


HARVARD  survey  shows  that  65  jK-r 
^ccnt  of  the  employees  who  lose  their 
)ob(  lose  them  through  a  lack  of  desirable 
personality  traits,  while  but  35  per  cent  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  a  lack  of  technical  abil¬ 
ity.  A  Carnegie  Foundation  report  reveals 
in  even  more  surprising  condition,  for  it 
thows  that  85  per  cent  lose  their  jobs  through 
1  lack  of  personality  and  but  15  per  cent 
through  a  lack  of  technical  ability. 

Contest  records  show  that  over  a  period 
of  many  years  there  has  been  a  steady  and 
oosistent  increase  in  shorthand  and  typing 
speeds. 

We,  as  commercial  teachers,  must  meet 
the  challenge  in  these  figures.  We  must  also 
shoulder  the  responsibility  for  developing 
Vifablc  personality  traits  in  our  students  as 
vdl  as  for  training  them  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  basic  technical  skills. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  I  shall  de¬ 
scribe  the  Illinois  State  Personality  Contests 
?  held  in  the  Grant  Community  High  School, 
^loglesidc,  Illinois.  The  students  who  have 
taken  part  in  these  contests,  as  well  as  teach- 
^  '  en  and  judges,  are  one  in  their  opinion  that 
^  these  contests  are  a  strong  incentive  for  de- 
j  I  vdoping  the  personality  of  the  students  so 
tlat  they  may  be  better  prepared  for  life. 


L.  A.  Orr  teaches  (days) 
at  Grant  Community  Hifth 
School,  Inglesidc,  Illinois, 
and  divides  his  evenings 
amontt  Lake  View  Eve¬ 
ning  School  and  Pierson 
Business  College,  both  in 
Chicago,  and  Gke  Collegc 
of  Commerce,  Waukegan, 
Illinois.  In  his  spare  time, 
he  is  enthusiastic  about  per¬ 
sonality  contests.  (Puzzle: 
When  lines  he  sleep?) 


The  Illinois  State  Personality  (Contest  is  an 
attempt  to  find  the  student  who  truly  merits 
the  title  “Honor  Student.”  The  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  entry  in  the  contest  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  contestant  must  be  in  the  upper  25  per 
cent  of  the  graduating  class. 

2.  The  contestant  must  have  participated  in  rive, 
preferably  more,  extra-curricular  activries  during  the 
entire  high  school  course,  llic  importance  of  the 
part  played  in  these  extra-curricular  activities  is 
weighed  and  graded  accordingly.  Any  outside  activ¬ 
ity  that  does  not  carry  credit  toward  graduation  w 
considered  extra-curricular. 

Because  a  great  many  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  do  not  go  to  college  but  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  earn  a  livelihood  upon  graduation, 
the  students  who  enter  the  contest  arc  tested 
on  one  skill  subject — typing,  shorthand,  or 
IxMikkceping.  A  ten-minute  test  is  given  in 
typing,  a  three-minute  test  in  shorthand,  and 
a  test  of  one  hundred  questions  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  Grades  arc  scaled  according  to  rank. 

The  day  of  the  contest,  a  social-attitudes 
test  is  given,  the  results  of  which  reveal  the 
student's  attitude  toward  his  fellow  students 
and  his  home  life.  The  answers  to  the  150 
questions  in  this  test  disclose  many  things 
that  would  otherwise  require  too  long  an 
interview. 

Each  student  is  then  given  a  three-minute 
interview  and  is  rated  on  the  thirteen  per¬ 
sonal  traits  listed  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
The  judges  check  these  thirteen  traits  at  the 
close  of  the  interviews.  The  student  with  the 
highest  total  pomts  is  then  declared  the  Hon¬ 
or  Student  and  the  winner  of  the  contest. 

The  satisfactory  results  of  the  Illinois  State 
Personality  Contest  may  prove  an  indhcc- 
ment  to  state  contest  managers  to  add  a  simi¬ 
lar  feature  to  their  regular  contests.  Two  prlt- 
cautions  should  be  taken: 

1.  Every  teacher  should  receive  adequate 
information  in  regard  to  the  contest. 


WiNNERl  OF  THE  1936  PeRWNALITY  CONTEST 

Marie  DeMyer,  winner  of  first  place,  is  third  from  the  left,  seated.  She  was  awarded  a  one-year  scholif- 

ship  by  Northwestern  Unis-ersity. 


2.  Comjjctcnt  judges  who  have  had  expe¬ 
rience  in  working  with  youth  should  he  ap¬ 
pointed.  (We  suggest  personnel  managers, 
progressive  school  principals,  teachers,  and 
members  of  the  legal  profession.) 

State  universities,  teachers’  colleges,  pri¬ 
vate  colleges,  business  sch(X)ls,  and  high 
schools  are  in  a  splendid  position  to  make 
personality  contests  a  part  of  their  programs. 
The  possibilities  are  many  and  varied  for 
state-wide  contests,  or  for  inter-school  con¬ 
tests  of  local  or  neighlwring  schools. 

The  test  has  been  given  by  the  author  to 
his  students  in  several  dilTerent  tyfyes  of 
schools  and  in  every  case  with  a  fine  recep¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  student  body.  Since 
the  principal  object  of  the  test  is  to  acquaint 
each  student  with  himself,  it  is  much  better 
that  the  papers  should  not  lie  handed  in. 

Most  of  the  work  done  in  personality  de¬ 
velopment  reminds  one  of  Mark  Twain’s  re- 
maik:  “EverylnKly  talks  aliout  the  weather, 
hut  no  one  does  anything  alxnit  it.” 

lust  talking  about  personality  does  very 
little  good.  But  in  the  Illinois  State  Contest 
we  have  made  a  start,  and  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  we  think.  We  are  encouraged  in  our 
efforts  by  the  statements  made  by  judges, 
teachers,  and  students,  who  unanimously  up¬ 
hold  the  contests  for  their  exceptional  value 
in  the  development  of  personality. 


Objectives  of  the  Personality  Contest 

1.  To  aid  teachers  in  developing  high  school  siu- 
dints  of  well-rounded  personality. 

2.  To  set  definite  objectives  for  high  schr>ol  stu¬ 
dents  to  work  toward. 

3.  To  give  students  a  true  concejit  of  pers4inali(\. 

4.  To  give  students  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  an 
interview  when  applying  for  a  job. 

5.  7'o  give  teachers  an  opportunity  to  talk  about 
individual  problems,  such  as  voice,  posture  aod 
grooming,  that  are  otherwise  difficult  to  discuss. 

6.  To  aid  teachers  in  solving  disciplinary  itroblcmi. 

7.  To  make  students  aware  of  and  eagir  to  correct 
their  weaknesses. 

8.  To  develop  a  better  understanding  between  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher. 

9.  To  make  students  conscious  of  the  iiii|Kirtance 
of  personality  in  the  business  world. 

10.  To  make  students  conscious  of  the  iin|tortancc 
of  |>ersonality  in  their  social  life. 

11.  To  give  students  a  better  understanding  d 
(leople. 

12.  To  nial(e  the  itudrnt  realise  that  a  ma\or  oh 
jeetife  of  education  is  personality  detelopment. 

.\  detailed  score  sheet  is  used  in  marking 
lor  (x-rsonality  and  personal  ap^iearancc.  The 
following  points  are  observed,  and  each  point 
is  given  a  score  of  from  1  to  5: 

1.  Posture  as  to  ualk^mg,  sitting,  and  staniing 
P<K»r;  Fair;  (f<Kid;  V’ery  gocNl;  Excellent. 

2.  Clothing:  Lacking  cleanliness;  III  kept,  untidt- 
.Neat;  Neat  and  appropriately  dressed;  'lastefull'. 
dressetl,  .\ppropriate. 

3.  Hair:  Dirty;  Unkempt;  .Showing  orditurs  tart; 
Well  groomed;  Very  well  groomed;  Keauiifui,  Be¬ 
comingly  arranged. 
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4.  Manner  of  meeting  people  (during  an  inter- 
tiew):  I^cks  ease,  keeps  eyes  on  fl<K>r;  Slightly  nrr- 
«ous;  At  case  (somewhat):  Possesses  poise;  Posscs- 
let  great  poise  and  looks  directly  at  judges. 

5.  Distracting  peculiarities:  Many  outstanding  jie- 
ciiliarilies;  A  few  outstanding  peculiarities;  Slight 
peculiarities;  Peculiarities  not  odcnsive;  No  peculi- 
ifibes. 

6.  apparent  health:  V’ery  p<Kir,  Sallow  coniplex- 
•jo;  Fair;  CJood,  Clean  skin;  V'ery  goenl,  (>(kmI  coI- 
onng;  Excellent.  Robust. 

7.  Courtesy:  Rude,  Insulting.  Inconsiderate,  In- 
rilent;  Unmannerly;  Observes  general  conventions 
oI  avility  and  respect;  Well  mannereil;  Very  cour- 
imus  and  considerate. 

8.  Method  of  thinking:  Very  slovenly;  Inexact, 


dabbler:  MiHlerately  careful;  Consistent  and  logical; 
Precise  and  quick. 

Quality  of  voice:  Harsh,  Squeaky;  Unpleasant; 
t'lear;  Pleasing;  Unusually  pleasing  and  cultured. 

10.  Manner  of  speahing:  Too  cjuick.  Too  slow; 
.■\brupt.  ('.urt;  Easy;  Moderate  s|see<I:  Smooth, 
Rhythmical. 

11.  Use  of  English  as  to  vosahulary  and  usage: 
Very  [soor;  PcHir;  Fair;  (JcmkI;  Excellent. 

12.  Pronunciation  and  eniim lation:  Very  jioor: 

l‘<K>r;  Fair;  (iocmI;  F^xcellent. 

13.  Use  of  cosmetics  (for  girls):  Overdone;  Poorly 
done;  Fairly  well  done;  Well  done — use  of  cosmetics 
gives  a  giKnl  natural  color;  No  neetl  for  cosmetics. 
Naturally  well  colored. 


MASTER  SCORE  CARD 

S(  IIOI.ARSHIP  ...  IS  POINTS 


<  iood 

Very  Hood 

Superior 

Excellent 

Pdint 

II 

S 

HI 

IS 

Grade 

H5 

'•() 

IIK) 

Average  of  all  subjects  tor  the  first  seven  semesters'  rank  in  class  will  Ik-  consulered. 


Particihation  in  F.x i RA-Ct:RRn;iJi.AR  .\(  1 IV nils  ...  IS  points 

Several,  fairly  (ireat  numher,  ivell  performed ; 

Feu/  H  ell  performed  plaved  important  parts 

S  10  IS 

1  KCHNIC  Al  .\bII.IIV  ...  IS  POIMS 

Points  to  be  gained  in  shorthanti,  tv|K'writing,  or  biHikkeeping.  The  student's  rank  in  the  test  will 
determine  the  number  of  (voints. 

S<m;iai.-.\tiiii  uis  Tisr  ...  IS  points 
PtRSONAIITY  ANU  PiRSONAI  .-\PPIARVNrK  ...  SO  POINIS 
Total  possiNe  points  1 10 


\lf  you  are  interested  tn  using  this  contest  plan,  you  are  cordially  invited  to  com¬ 
municate  U'tth  Mr.  Orr  for  further  data.] 


Newton  D.  Baker  to  Address  Cleveland  Convention 


E- 

i  •  The  National  Commercial  Teachers 
!  (mration  will  have  as  one  of  its  principal 
*  ,  ikers  at  its  Christmas  Convention  in 
I  |''~clanii,  December  28-31,  the  Honorable 
I  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War  in  Presi- 

Wilson’s  Cabinet,  and  one  of  this  na- 

i-- 

at  great  citizens. 

The  Orph  eus  Choir,  an  organization  of  in- 
■'tIoiuI  renown,  will  bring  to  the  dele- 
‘•‘§  a  rare  treat  in  Christmas  music.  I^uis 
an  outstanding  orchestra  leader  of 
■^land.  has  been  engaged  for  the  recep- 
a  and  ball. 

Anetnbership  of  two  thousand  is  the  goal 
the  Federation  this  year.  Many  new  mcm- 
Aips  are  already  coming  into  the  Sccre- 
T*  office.  The  league  of  100  per  cent 
is  swinging  into  action.  Private 


sch(K)ls  in  Ohio  propose  to  match  the  “UK) 
(ler  cent  club”  of  the  public  and  private 
schools  in  Cleveland  in  sending  in  member¬ 
ships  as  a  friendly  gesture  to  R.  E.  Merville. 
the  local  chairman. 

President  A.  F.  Tull,  of  Detroit,  and  his 
official  family  are  unanimous  in  their  Ivelief 
that  never  before  has  so  early  and  so  wide  an 
interest  lieen  shoss'n  in  the  activities  of  the 
Federation  and  its  coming  convention. 

The  fee  of  $2  not  only  covers  the  privileges 
of  the  convention  but  also  carries  with  it  a 
subscription  to  Federation  Notes  and  entitles 
the  member  to  a  copy  of  the  yearbook. 

Membership  checks  may  Ive  sent  directly  to 
|.  Murray  Hill,  Secretary,  Bowling  (»reen 
Business  University,  Kentucky,  or  to  the  local 
sufjervisor  of  the  membership  campaign. 
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Your  Student  Clubs 

Robert  H.  Scott 

/In  authority  on  student-club  organization  describes  the  second 
meeting  of  a  new  club  in  this,  the  third  article  of  a  new  series 


ORDINARILY,  the  first  meeting  of  a  new 
club  is  a  cut-and-dried  affair.  It  is 
entirely  pre-planned  and  is  disposed  of 
smoothly  and  quickly.  Club  members  must 
follow  the  procedure  of  the  second  meeting 
carefully,  however.  At  this  meeting  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws  of  the  club  will  be 
established,  and  the  permanent  officers  will 
be  elected. 

The  same  presiding  and  recording  officers 
who  served  at  the  first  meeting  serve  at  the 
second  meeting  if  they  are  present.  The 
meeting  is  called  to  order  promptly  at  the 
hour  set.  When  the  time  arrives,  the  chair¬ 
man,  who  is  seated  at  the  front,  stands  and 
says,  “The  meeting  will  please  come  to  or¬ 
der.”  As  soon  as  the  assembly  is  quiet,  he 
says,  “The  secretary  will  please  read  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  last  meeting,"  and  then  takes 
his  seat.  After  they  are  read  he  asks,  “Are 
there  any  additions  or  corrections  to  be 
made?”  If  there  are  none,  he  announces, 
“There  being  no  additions  or  corrections,  the 
minutes  stand  approved  as  read.” 

The  chair  then  announces  the  next  business 
in  order — the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
club  constitution  and  by-laws.  This  report 
is  given  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  rises,  and  says,  “Mr.  Chairman.”  The 
chairman  recognizes  him  by  pronouncing 
his  name.  He  then  says,  “The  committee 
appointed  to  draft  the  club  constitution  and 
by-laws  has  completed  its  task,  and  has  in¬ 
structed  me  to  read  them  and  ask  for  their 
adoption.” 

He  reads  them  and  says,  “I  move  that  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  drafted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  be  adopted.”  They  are  then  handed 
to  the  chair.  If,  by  chance,  he  does  not  move 
the  adoption,  someone  else  may. 

The  motion  being  seconded,  the  chair  an¬ 
nounces,  “It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  to 
adopt  the  constitution  and  by-laws  submitted 


by  the  committee,  and  the  question  liefort 
the  meeting  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  con 
stitution,  which  will  now  be  read  by  tht 
secretary.” 

By  general  consent  it  need  not  be  read  as 
a  whole  this  second  time,  but  it  is  taken  up 
paragraph  by  paragraph. 

As  each  separate  paragraph  is  read,  the 
chair  asks  for  amendments,  proceeding  to 
the  next  paragraph  when  no  further  amend 
ments  arc  offered.  After  the  constitute 
has  been  read  paragraph  by  paragraph,  it  b 
still  open  to  amendment,  and  additional  pra 
graphs  may  be  inserted,  or  paragraphs  nut 
be  amended,  if  subsequent  changes  require 
such  action. 

A  vote  is  taken  on  the  constitution  as 
amended,  and  the  chair  announces  the  rc 
suit.  If  there  is  a  majority  vote  in  the  ai 
firmativc,  the  constitution  is  adopted,  mem 
bers  sign  it,  and  pay  any  fee  required.  While 
the  payment  of  an  initiation  fee  is  a  pre 
requisite  to  the  right  to  vote,  those  memben 
who  are  not  prepared  at  the  time  to  pay  the 
fees  arc  usually  given  until  the  next  meeting  j 
to  make  such  payments.  When  the  meeting 
is  a  large  one,  the  chair  may  announce  a 
recess  to  permit  the  payment  of  fees.  After 
such  recess,  he  calls  the  meeting  to  order 
and  asks  the  secretary  to  read  the  roll  of 
members.  This  is  necessary  so  that  those 
present  may  know  what  persons  are  entitled 
to  take  part  in  future  proceedings. 

The  chair  then  announces  that  the  business 
before  the  assembly  is  the  adoption  of  the 
by-laws  of  the  club.  The  same  procedure  is 
followed  as  in  adopting  the  constitution.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  make  a  motion  to  adopt 
the  by-laws,  for  the  original  motion  included 
them. 

[The  election  of  permanent  officers  and 
the  order  of  business  for  regular  meetings 
will  be  described  in  Mr.  Scott’s  next  ar¬ 
ticle,  which  will  appear  in  December.] 
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LESSON  PLANS  IN  MERCHANDISING 

Carlton  J.  Sicgler  and  Edward  Reich 

Newtown  High  School,  Elmhurst,  New  York 


The  recently  enacted  George-Deen  Act  has 
jocussed  attention  on  the  teaching  of  the  dis¬ 
tributive  occupations.  T wo  experienced  teach¬ 
ers  in  this  field  present  our  readers  some  of 
then  own  lesson  plans  in  textiles  and  non- 
texttles. 

IN  a  previous  article,*  mention  was  made 
of  the  advance  in  the  teaching  of  mer¬ 
chandising,  particularly  at  Newtown  High 
School,  where  textiles  and  non-textiles  are 
included  in  the  four-year  merchandising 
course. 

j  Although  that  article  included  almost 
every  phase  of  the  teaching  of  these  two  sub¬ 
jects,  it  failed  to  include  what  seems  to  have 
been  uppermost  in  the  readers’  minds — lesson 
flans  for  teaching  textiles  and  non-textiles. 
The  writer  had  included  what  was  taught, 
but  now  how  it  was  taught. 

How  is  the  period  spent  in  the  teaching  of 
textiles.^  A  short  summary  of  the  topics  cov¬ 
ered  should  be  considered  Brst. 


T  optc  Lessons 

Cotton  .  20 

Linen  .  13 

Silic  .  15 

Rayon  .  11 

Wool  .  20 

Miscellaneous  Fibers .  5 

Testing  Unit  .  1 


Total  Number  of  Lessons  ....  85 

Detailed  discussion  and  study  of  each  topic 
must  include,  generally  speaking,  the  follow¬ 
ing  points:  , 

1.  History  ^  5.  Tests 

2.  Source  6.  Removal  of  Stains 

3.  Characteristics  7.  Selling  Points 

3.  Manufacture 

The  teacher  must  use  care  in  plotting  his 
lesson  plans.  They  must  not  be  too  inclusive 
of  information,  and  they  must  rest  almost 

'Carlton  J.  Siegler,  “A  Course  in  Merchandising.” 
Thi  Risinkss  EnueATiov  Woai.D,  XVI,  June,  p.  384. 


solely  upon  numerous  and  varied  samples 
and  illustrations  by  which  the  student  may  be 
taught  visually.  Charts,  magazine  articles, 
motion  pictures,  and  other  appropriate  inno¬ 
vations  that  the  teacher  may  care  to  use  will 
help  hold  the  interest  of  the  students. 

After  an  introductory  lesson  explaining  the 
aims,  scope,  and  advantages  of  studying  the 
subject,  we  embark  on  the  first  unit  in  the 
textiles  course — the  Cotton  Fabrics  Unit. 

Let  us  take  at  random  the  treatment  of  a 
day’s  lesson  in  textiles  to  illustrate  how  the 
40-minute  period  is  utilized.  Fourteen  lessons 
have  preceded  the  sample  lesson  plan  we  are 
going  to  study,  and  the  students  have  already 
become  familiar  with  cotton  fabrics. 

Cotton  Fabrics  Unit — Lesson  15 

Title:  Drill  on  twenty  ciitferent  cotton  fabrics. 

Teacher’s  Aim:  To  have  students  examine  twenty 
cotton  fabrics  and  name  some  correctly. 

Pupils’  Aim:  To  be  able  to  identify  various  cotton 
fabrics. 

Motivation:  (1)  Why  are  more  than  eight  billion 
square  yards  of  cotton  gixMls  used  annually?  (2) 
Why  should  a  consumer  know  the  standard  cotton 
fabrics?  (3)  Of  what  use  would  the  knowledge  of 
these  fabrics  be  to  the  student? 

Preparation:  F.ach  student  receives  from  the 
teacher  an  envelope  containing  twenty  swatches  of 
different  cotton  fabrics,  marked  from  I  to  20.  Each 
student  has  a  weaver's  glass. 

Development:  Have  each  student  write  the  fol¬ 
lowing  captions  across  the  top  of  a  sheet  of  paper: 
Number,  Name,  Weave,  Count,  Characteristics,  Uses. 
All  members  of  the  class  open  the  envelopes  at  the 
same  time,  at  a  signal  from  the  teacher,  and  each 
student  identifies  by  name  and  number  the  twenty 
swatches,  writing  the  names  in  the  proper  blanks 
on  his  paper. 

Summary:  At  the  end  of  25  minutes,  the  teacher 
instructs  the  students  to  stop  writing  and  exchange 
papers  for  correction.  The  teacher  then  picks  up  an 
envelope  from  any  pupil,  takes  out  a  piece  of  mate¬ 
rial,  and  questions  the  class  as  to  its  identity. 

Homework  Assignment:  Paste  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
samples  of  five  cotton  fabrics  studied  in  class  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  giving  the  following  information  about 
each  one:  (1)  Name  of  fabric;  (2)  weave;  (3) 
finishing  operation;  (4)  count  of  cloth;  (5)  char¬ 
acteristics. 
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Testing  Unit — Lesson  1 


Precious  metals  and  stones 

(special  emphasis  on  silverware) 
Petroleum  . 


Title:  Burning  tests  for  the  major  fibers. 

Teacher's  Aim:  To  demonstrate  simple  tests  to 
enable  the  students  to  distinguish  the  major  fibers. 

PuEiLs’  Aim:  To  learn  how  to  test  different  fibres 
by  burning  them. 

Motivation:  Why  is  it  important  to  the  consumer 
to  be  able  to  test  fibers  and  distinguish  one  from 
another? 

Equipment:  The  teacher  will  have  ready  samples 
of  the  following  fabrics:  cotton,  linen,  wool,  silk, 
weighted  silk,  regenerated  cellulose,  and  cellulose 
acetate.  In  addition  he  will  have  a  box  of  matches, 
a  pair  of  tweezers  to  hold  the  fabric  while  it  is 
burning,  a  pan  to  burn  the  materials  over  ami  catch 
the  residue. 

Development:  The  teacher  burns  a  small  swatch 
of  cotton  goods.  While  the  experiments  are  goma 
on,  the  teacher  asks: 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  desirable  and  undesirable 
qualities  of  cotton  {or  of  whatever  fabric  is 
being  tested]? 

2.  Why  would  you  wish  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  cotton  and  linen  [or  any  other  fabrics]  ? 

3.  What  is  the  appearance  of  the  fabric  while 
burning? 

4.  W’hat  is  the  noticeable  odor  given  off  by  the 
burning  fabric?  Burn  a  piece  of  paiier.  What 
is  the  difference,  if  any? 

5.  What  remains  after  the  fabric  has  been  burned? 

Continue  the  burning  tests  for  the  other  fabrics, 

and  ask  the  same  five  questkms  for  each  fabric 
burned. 

Summary: 

1.  Why  is  the  burning  test  unsuitable  as  a  means 
of  identification  fur  cotton  and  linen? 

2.  Burn  a  piece  of  hair.  To  what  fiber  does  it 
compare? 

3.  What  is  the  color  of  the  flame  in  weighted  silk? 

4.  How  does  rayon  burn  in  comparison  with  “pure- 
dye”  silk? 

5.  How  do  the  following  fibers  burn:  Spun-lo, 
Crown  Brand,  Bcmberg,  Celancse,  Acele,  Sera- 
ceta,  and  Tubizc. 

Homework  Assionment:  Test  four  swatches  of 
materials  at  home  by  burning  halfway;  attach  the 
unburnt  portion  to  a  piece  of  paper,  deKribing  the 
results  of  your  tests  under  each  specimen. 


Here,  as  in  the  study  of  textiles,  the  study 
is  highly  informative  about  history,  source, 
manufacture,  and  selling  points,  as  shown  be 
low,  in  the  fifth  lesson. 

Let  us  look  at  a  lesson  plan  on  leatha. 
7'his  lesson  is  one  of  a  series  of  fifteen  oo 
leather  and  deals  with  shoes. 

Leather  Unit — Lesson  5 


Title:  The  manufacture  of  shoes. 

Te.scher's  Aim:  To  teach  a  technical  process— 
the  manufacture  of  a  shoe. 

Pupiia’  Aim:  To  develop  judgment  in  the  choicr 
of  shoes. 

Motivation: 

1.  Of  what  value  to  you  is  a  knowledge  of  tbc 
construction  of  a  shoe? 

2.  Of  what  value  would  it  be  if  you  were  a  sain 
person  ? 

Development: 

A.  The  teacher  holdi  a  shoe  up  to  the  class  aad 
describes  the  (sarts  of  the  shoe,  giving  the  nanx. 
function,  and  the  desirable  qualities  of  each  par 
1'he  parts  studied  arc: 

1.  Sole 

2.  Upper 


The  Teaching  of  Non-Textiles 

A  summary  of  the  topics  covered  in  the 
non-textile  course  follows: 

Number 

Topic  of  Lesson  t 

Furs  .  1 4 

Leather  .  1 5 

Wood  .  12 

Paper  .  6 

Rubber  .  10 

Glass  and  China  ware  .  12 

Minerals  .  3 


Products  of  a  Non-Textile  Project 
This  student  killed  and  stuffed  a  skunk, 
a  squirrel,  and  a  beaver 
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3.  Counter 
3.  Tonj{uc 

5.  Lining 

6.  Insole 

7.  Stx'k  Lining 

8.  Heel 

9.  Box  Toe 

10.  Shank 

B.  The  students  summarize  the  parts  and  func- 
ins  and  make  a  labeled  diagram  on  the  board  with 
if  teacher’s  aid. 

C.  Let  us  build  up  our  shoe.  (Use  another  model.) 
ir\rl(i;  in  this  order: 

1.  .\ttach  insole,  lining,  up|x-r,  and  welt. 

2.  Cork  filling  under  insole. 

3.  Attach  outsole. 

D.  Why  is  this  called  a  welt  shoe?  (Summary  to 
:iv  point.) 

E.  I.et  us  sec  the  advantages  in  this  construction. 

1.  Kase  of  repair. 

2.  durability. 

3.  Keep  form  and  sha(X'. 

F.  To  what  arc  the  advantages  <luc’  (Summary 
lesson.) 

Vtti'Ai.  Aids:  ShcKs  cut  up,  diagrams  of  side  views 
.’lii  auss  section  views  of  shoes,  samples  of  each  oi 
^  parts. 

Homiwork  As-sionment:  Make  a  cross-section 
jcr.ini  of  a  Welt  shoe. 

Non-T  extiies — F  ur 

The  specimen  lesson  in  the  fur  unit  is  the 
rtond  lesson  in  a  series  of  fourteen. 

Title:  The  effect  of  the  seasons  on  fur  fibers, 
.^jrd  hairs  and  pelts. 

Tcacher's  Aim:  To  {xiint  out  details  for  the  stu- 
rnts’  use  in  judging  fur. 

PVEiLi'  Aim:  To  learn  how  to'  judge  furs  in  general. 
Motivation:  Why  should  we  know  when  an  ani- 
"'ali  fur  looks  its  best?  When  does  it  l<x>k  its  best? 
Development: 

A.  The  Fur  Fiber: 

1.  What  is  the  function  of  fur  fiber? 

2.  When  does  an  animal  need  its  fur  fibers? 
Why? 

3.  What  is  tlie  effect  on  fur  fibers  of  the  oncom¬ 
ing  of  (a)  spring?  (b)  summer?  (c)  fall? 
(d)  winter?  Tell  why,  in  each  case. 
SrMMARv:  1.  Summarize  the  effect  of  each 

season  on  fur  fibers.  2.  In  what  season 
would  you  prefer  to  have  the  animal  caught 
that  is  to  serve  as  your  fur  collar?  Why? 

8.  The  Guard  Hair: 

1.  What  is  the  fuiKtion  of  the  guard  hair? 

2.  When  does  the  animal  need  its  guard  hairs’ 
Why? 

3.  What  arc  the  characteristics  of  spring  weather? 
summer  weather?  fall  weather?  winter 
Weather? 

3.  How  will  these  characteristics  affect  the 
guard  hair? 

Si'MMARv:  I.  When  will  guard  hairs  look 
their  best?  Why?  2.  When  will  guard 


hairs  and  fur  HIkts  together  Itxik  their 
best?  Why? 

C.  The  Felt: 

1.  What  IS  the  function  of  the  skin  of  an  animal? 

2.  What  protection  against  the  sun  does  the  ani¬ 
mal  have  on  a  hot  summer  day? 

3.  What  protection  dex-s  the  animal  have  on  a 
cold  mnl-winter  day? 

Final  Si  m.marv: 

1.  What  arc  the  characteristics  of  a  full  (kU  in 
the  spring?  summer?  tall?  winter?  Why? 

2.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  an  iileal  peit? 

3.  In  what  part  of  the  year  could  such  a  |>elt  lx 
obtained? 

3.  What  IS  the  meaning  of  a  prime  fur’ 

S.  When  is  a  fur  unprime? 

f).  Mow  can  you  rletect  the  dilference  be-tween  .i 
prime  and  unprime  fur? 

VisL'Ai  .Aids;  1.  Flash  pictures  of  fully  furred  and 
partly  furreil  skins.  2.  Samples  of  prime  and  un- 
|>rime  skins. 

Homework  .Assk.sment:  l)raw  a  seasonal  fur 
chart. 

Mlseim  Project:  l-.acli  stiulent  may  undertake 
the  comjiletion  of  a  proiect  on  any  topic  in  which 
he  is  particularly  interested.  .All  materials  thus  col- 
lecterl  may  be  placed  in  a  schixil  museum,  where 
the  stiulents  may  have  constant  access  to  them. 

The  intxjx-ricnml  tcaclu-r  may  gain  from 
these  suggestions  some  helpful  hints  as  to 
how  to  arrange  his  own  lesson  plans,  llis 
greatest  asset  in  teaching  this  subject  is  the 
interest  of  the  students,  who  are  awakened  to 
new  wonders  anti  an  appreciation  of  the 
everyday  materials  of  nuKlern  civilization. 


JOIN  NOW 
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Aucumv  L.  Omckon’e  Thomas  M.  Dickerson- 


Lioa'd  E.  Baucham 


Benjamin  F.  Dsn  ! 


•  Augustin  L.  Cosgrove  has  been  appointed 
to  a  professorship  at  Russell  Sage  College, 
Troy,  New  York,  where  he  will  teach  ac¬ 
counting,  advanced  C>regg  shorthand,  and 
methods  of  teaching  commercial  subjects. 

Mr.  Cosgrove  finds  time  for  graduate  study 
at  New  York  University  as  well  as  for  a 
multitude  of  other  activities,  from  bowling  to 
editorial  work.  He  has  trained  prize-winning 
contest  teams  in  typewriting  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  holds  office  in  two  educational  fraterni¬ 
ties,  and  is  affiliated  with  many  educational 
and  social  organizations.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  speakers  at  the  zone  meetings  of 
the  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association, 
Commercial  Teacher  sections,  at  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  on  October  9,  and  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga,  October  23. 

From  1930  until  his  new  appointment  be¬ 
came  effective,  Mr.  Cosgrove  was  chairman 
of  the  commercial  department  of  Freeport 


(.'ollege  of  Western  Reserve  Universitt,  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  organized  a  course  leai  Cui 
ing  to  the  degree  of  B.B.A.  in  Commercial  “ha 
hUJucation. 

Mr.  Dickerson  holds  the  M.B.A.  degm  a  pi 
from  Northwestern  University  and  is  a  Cert)-  ing 
tied  Public  Accountant.  Before  coining  t.  Eve 
Cleveland,  he  was  head  of  the  .iccounta..  this 
depiartmcnt  of  Bowling  CJrecn  College  o-  aflei 
Cxammcrcc,  and  had  been  a  member  of  tK  Cor 
faculties  of  the  University  of  Louisville  an 
Northwestern  University.  He  is  as>()ciatc  j  * 
with  many  professional  accounting  organita 
tions  and  has  published  articles  on  accountiif.  abo’ 


•  Lloyd  E.  Baugham,  formerly  on  ti.  heni 
faculty  of  Woodrow  Wilson  High  S.hoo  a  $t 
Portsmouth,  Virginia,  has  accepted  an  ap  Th> 
pointment  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  bus !  whi 
ness  department  of  Berea  College,  Ikrf'lj  lock 
Kentucky.  f  ^ 


(New  York)  High  School.  The  1936  gradu-  Mr.  Baugham  is  a  graduate  of  liowui . 


ating  class  selected 
man  teacher.” 


him  as  their  “favorite 


Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Davis  has  accepted  ap- 


Grcen  (Kentucky)  Business  University,  is  Ir^ 
terested  in  “any  activity  pertaining  to  bu  "' 
ness,”  likes  to  read,  and  enjoys  baseball. 


Qe; 

tnal 


pointment  as  Dean  of  Instruction  and  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Education  in  Bowling 
Green  (Kentucky)  College  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  Davis  has  been  teacher,  principal,  and 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Alabama,  and 
has  taught  in  Howard  College,  Birmingham; 
the  University  of  Alabama;  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  York  University,  He  was  recently 
associated  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority,  in  educational  research  work. 


•  Thomas  M.  Dickerson,  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Business  Administration,  Cleveland 
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•  The  Walsh  School  of  Business  St  u*.  • 
Miami,  Florida,  announces  the  establisbmf: 
of  a  new  department  in  which  collcge-gr^  ' 
courses  in  higher  accounting  and  busin.' 
administration  arc  offered.  Students  »■ 
have  acquired  the  fundamentals  of  .Kcour. 
ing  may,  through  these  courses,  qualify  !> 
the  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

The  Walsh  School,  founded  more  than  i 
decade  ago  by  its  present  director,  Mn- 
Catherine  Shelley  Walsh,  has  been  elected  *> 
membership  in  the  American  Association 
Commercial  Colleges. 
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On  The  Lookout 

Archibald  Alan  Bowie 


Always  on  the  alert  for  new  office  equipment  and  supplies,  Mr. 
Bowie  describes  for  you  this  month  some  very  practical  devices. 
He  will  be  glad  to  give  you  further  information  on  any  of  them 


When  your  desk  gets  snowed  under 
^  with  papers  and  the  “vertical  file” — 
the  one  the  janitor  takes  care  of- 
ooly  practical  place  to  dump 
the  whole  lot,  think  of  the 
Curmanco  Letter  Rack.  It 
“handles,  sorts,  classifies, 
and  distributes,”  providing 
a  place  for  papers  and  leav- 
iog  the  top  of  the  desk  free. 

Every  user,  from  office  boy  to  executive,  eyes 
this  efficient  rack  with  something  akin  to 
aflection.  Made  by  Currier  Manufacturing 
Company. 

T 's  An  all-metal  utility  stand  for  ledger 
J  trays  or  office  machines  has  a  rack 
above,  at  the  back;  on  each  side,  there  is  a 
solid  writing  wing  with  a  convenient  drawer 
beneath.  Used  as  a  typewriter  stand,  it  keefK 
a  stenographer  from  feeling  like  an  orphan. 
This  stand  won’t  wander  off  across  the  room 
=  while  your  back  is  turned,  because  its  casters 
?  lock.  It  is  made  by  the  Office  Appliance 
Company. 

j  A  New  paint  Maybe  your  school’s 
I  rooms  and  halls  need  only  cleaning. 
Cleanbrite  restores  the  original  gloss,  its 
makers  say,  at  a  cost  of  30  cents  for  a  thou- 
und  square  feet  of  wall  space.  Paint  would 
I  cost  $6.  There  are  no  sharp  cxlors  to  disturb 
■  ftidents — Cleanbrite  is  used  even  in  hospitals. 
Made  by  the  FlexrtKk  Company. 

j  ^  The  new  seif-seal  envelopes  are  at- 
j  tracting  so  much  attention  that  F. 
Addington  Symonds,  editor  of  the  two  (>regg 
magazines  published  in  London,  sent  us  a 
mtnplc  of  the  British  version  with  the  warn¬ 
ing,  “Be  careful  how  you  fold  the  flap,  be¬ 
cause  once  the  two  gummed  surfaces  meet, 
there  is  no  getting  them  apart  again.”  (We 


couldn’t  resist  trying  it.  He  was  right.) 
Handy  things,  these  envelopes;  you  press 
gently,  and  they’re  sealed.  None  of  this 
sponge-spattering.  Stationery  stores  have 
them.  So  do  the  five-and-tens. 


I6 


A  new  watch-holder,  planned  for 
long-distance  automobile  drivers  but 
equally  useful  for  busy  teachers,  may  be  just 
what  you’re  lcx>king  for.  It  fits  any  standard¬ 
sized  watch  and  hangs  or  clips  onto  any  solid 
object.  It’s  handy  for  your  desk  and  costs 
practically  nothing.  Makers:  Cobb’s  Watch- 
Holder  Cx)mpany,  Boston. 

■j  _  The  Ames  Supply  Company  intro- 
/  duces  the  Ia)ngwear  Platen,  prextf 
against  cutting  by  sharp  type  faces.  It  will 
neither  pit  nor  glaze,  but  will  retain  a  smernth, 
velvety  surface.  It  has  been  tested  in  a  special 
electric  typewriter  that  gives  a  platen  more 
abuse  than  the  most  violently  energetic  typist 
could  inflict  in  months  of  constant  use. 


i8 


The  Remington-Rand  people  are 
marketing  a  mimeograph  stencil  that 
is  easy  on  the  eyes  of  the  proof-reading  typist. 
The  cushion  sheet  between  stencil  and  back¬ 
ing  is  of  white  waxed  paper,  so  the  typed 
letters  or  figures  show  brilliantly  white 
against  the  blue  stencil. 


November,  1936 

A.  A.  Bowie, 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 


12.  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18 


Name 

Address 
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Flyer 


Whether  it's  travel  or  shorthand,  "speed  ' 
is  the  watchword  in  the  business  world  of 
today. 

Designed  especially  to  speed  up  short¬ 
hand,  Venus-Velvet  No.  3555  is  the 
fastest  of  stenographic  pencils.  Its  col- ' 
loidal*  lead  is  stronger,  smoother,  flows 
over  the  paper  without  annoying  interrup¬ 
tions  from  broken  points. 

Note  its  convenient  disc-shaped  typewriter 
eraser,  designed  to  rub  out  individual 
letters  easily.  Experience  the  "feel"  of  it  in 
your  fingers. 

Keep  in  tune  with  the  times.  Order  some  of 
these  wonderful  new  speed  pencils  today. 


l(( 


O 


V*nus-V*lv«t  No.  3555, 
Official  shorthand  pancil 
of  fha  Grag9  Pubiithing 
Company. 


\/enu: 

YELVi 

PENCILS 

For  Gregg  Shorthand  ^ 


AMERICAN  PENCIL  COMPANY,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


’  u.  a.  PsL  No.  i.rn.iM. 


When  buying  Venus-Velvrls  please  mention  Ike  Business  Education  World. 
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Your  Professional  Reading 

Jessie  Graham,  Ph.D. 

Have  you  been  sailing  the  sea  of  professional  reading  without  a 
chart?  Let  Dr.  Graham’s  authoritative  reviews  guide  you.  She 


IS  constantly  on  the  holdout  for 

Stimulating  Books 

ypEWRiTiNc  Blhavior,  Psychology  .ipphed 
to  Teaching  and  Learning  Typewriting, 
by  August  Dvorak  (University  of  Wash¬ 
ington),  Nellie  Merrick  (Tacoma  Public 
I  Schools),  William  IX-aley  (formerly  of 
North  Texas  State  Teachers  College), 
and  (iertrude  Ford  (Grove  City  College), 
.\inerican  Brxik  Company,  New  York, 
1936,  521  pp.,  13. 

"Whrrr  in  America  today  is  there  a  comedy  of 
to  match  conventional  ty(X'writing  instruc- 

m'" 

IS  one  of  the  startling  questions  in  this  un- 
ol  book  about  ty()cwrrtinK.  We  find,  all  through 
r  book,  new  ideas  that  we  may  be  inclined  to 
e«ion  on  the  basis  of  our  own  experience.  We 
-all.  then,  that  the  authors  have  been  working  for 
rn  on  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
'  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  have  given  more 
'<  to  the  study  than  is  possible  on  the  part  ot 
"  average  classroom  teacher.  We  are  inclined, 
ai'i'Ti,  to  read  with  an  oiicn  mind  and  to  realize 
that  there  are  many  angles  to  this  matter  of 
V  leaching  and  learning  of  ty()cwriting. 

The  book  is  addressed  to  students.  All  the  way 
the  "you”  employed  is  meant  for  students. 

'  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  unlikely  that  many  students 
read  this  b«K)k  of  more  than  five  hundred 
>«  '  Tile  teacher,  however,  will  hnd  it  profitable 
read  from  the  jnnnt  of  view  of  the  learner. 
According  to  the  authors,  a  decided  interference 
the  acquirement  of  s|)ccd  and  accuracy  in  ty()e- 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  "universal”  key- 
■I'll  Frederick  Ci.  Nichols  points  out  in  his 
to  the  book  that  the  research  done  by 
'  authors  is  quite  as  helpful  to  those  who  must 
on  with  the  handicap  of  the  old  keyboard 
<  is  for  those  who  use  the  simplified  keyboard 
■  flinu  11(1,  il  by  these  investigators. 

TW  a  angement  of  the  material  makes  reading 
'  •  At  the  beginning  of  each  chapter,  three  para- 
■•fi'  arc  included.  They  arc  addressed  to  the 
“imi  typist,  the  psychology  student,  and  the  typing 
'Uuit(,r  respectively.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
thlights  of  the  chapter  from  the  reader's  point  of 


new  booths,  articles,  and  tests 

view.  The  mam  sections  of  the  chapter  arc  set 
off  with  centered  headings  and  the  paragraphs  with 
side  headings  in  rtalics.  .\n  interpretative  summary 
IS  given  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  IvKik  is  divided  into  five  parts,  illustrated 
with  more  than  one  hundred  figures  and  tables.  In 
the  following  paragraphs,  a  brief  description  of  each 
|>art  IS  given.  complete  record  of  the  mental 
comments  of  the  reader  would  require  another  Ivook. 

Part  I,  TyiX'writing  in  Sexial  Situatums,  is  made 
up  of  three  chapters  dealing  with  the  typist's  scxul 
heritage,  the  sudent's  balanced  ixrsonality,  and  ty(K- 
writing  incentives.  The  imjxirtancc  of  |x>isc,  a  finely 
balanced  Ixidy,  class  cixqxration,  and  the  stimulation 
of  interests  arc  brought  out  in  this  new  attack  U|Min 
an  old  problem. 

Part  II,  Tvjxwriting  Improvement  Told  in  Four 
.Approaches  from  Psychology,  includes  chapters  alxiut 
motion  and  time  study,  the  practice  of  control,  auto¬ 
matic  conditKining  to  typing  signals,  and  complete 
typing  patterns. 

Part  III,  Workshop  Discoveries  about  I'yping  Ke- 
havior,  rcixirts  discoveries  about  machines,  correct 
motions,  typing  siveed,  timing,  and  rhythm. 

The  chapters  in  Part  IV,  Workshop  Discoveries 
about  Difhcult  Typing  Behavior,  deal  with  "trouble 
shixiting"  for  errors  and  with  fatigue. 

The  final  part.  Workshop  Discoveries  alxiut  Typ¬ 
ing  Outcomes,  covers  progress  charts  and  measure¬ 
ments. 

The  apiK-ndix  contains  a  list  of  the  one  hundred 
"Typewriting  Demons"  on  the  two  keytxiards  and 
letter-error  charts  for  each  keyboard. 

We  arc  grateful  to  these  authors  for  making  avail¬ 
able  to  us  the  results  of  their  investigations,  es|)eciai- 
ly  the  reyxirts  of  the  micromotion  studies  made  by 
Dr.  Frank  (iilbreth  and  his  asMxiates.  The  stmlrni 
or  teacher  reader  will  get  many  xleas  alxiut  the 
improvement  ot  tyiKwriting  skill;  in  fact,  more 
ideas  than  he  can  pcftsibly  put  into  practice.  The 
b«K)k  is  invaluable  to  the  student  or  teacher  who  is 
planning  to  specialize  in  ty (rewriting.  For  those  who 
take  tyyiewriting  or  teach  it  as  one  subject  among 
many,  additional  definite  help  is  needed. 

Overloaded  programs  are  no  excuse  for  slqishixl 
and  unscientific  work.  When  better  tyyvewriting 
(irixedurcs  arc  discovered,  the  teacher  is  under 
obligatKin  to  acquire  correct  motions  as  a  (irerequis- 
itc  to  demonstration  and  to  (>ut  into  (iractice  tried 
and  proven  methods  of  instruction. 
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I'hc  additional  step  needed  is  the  making  avail¬ 
able  to  teachers  and  studenu  of  typewriting  of  a  series 
of  slow-motion  films  demonstrating  correct  motions, 
sequence  drills,  definite  instructions  for  remedial 
drills,  and  other  classroom  helps.  While  the  auth¬ 
ors  decry  the  prevalent  heavy  lean'mg  on  typewriting 
manuals,  they  must  realize  that  the  average  student 
and  the  average  teacher  do  not  have  time  to  make 
practical  adaptations  of  all  these  ideas  to  learning 
and  teaching. 

The  teacher  who  wishes  to  know  the  results  of 
investigations  that  influence  the  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  of  typewriting  and  to  be  familiar  with  new 
developments  in  typewriting  will  find  this  book  a 
treasure-house  of  information. 

Executive  Ability,  Its  Discovery  and  De¬ 
velopment,  by  Glen  U.  Cleeton  and 
Charles  W.  Mason,  The  Antioch  Press, 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  1934,  179  pp., 
»2.  ; 

It  is  necessary  that  teachers  be  good  executives  in 
planning  their  work  and  in  displaying  qualities  of 
leadership.  Therefore,  whether  or  not  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  training  executives,  they  will  find  this  a 
fascinating  book. 

A  presentation  of  the  general  problem  of  execu¬ 
tive  ability  and  chapters  on  executive  duties  and 
functions  arc  followed  by  a  discussion  of  executive 
qualities.  The  measurement  and  development  of 
executive  traits  are  next  considered.  The  treatment 
of  “executive  attitudes"  is  especially  intriguing. 
C^eck  lists  for  measuring  emotional  maturity  and 
emotional  stability  arc  given. 

Various  tests — general  information,  vocational  apti¬ 
tude,  judgment,  interests,  etc.,  arc  included  in  the 
appendix. 

Ten-Minute  Spelling  Studies,  for  Classes 
in  English,  Stenography,  and  Typing,  by 
Minnie  DeMotte  Frick,  Oregon  Slate  Col¬ 
lege  Cooperative  Association,  Corvallis, 
Oregon,  1936,  62  pp.  -}-10,  board  covers, 
spiral  binding,  65<  cents. 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  Mrs.  Frick's 
“Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  by  the  Analytical 
Method"  arc  not  surprised  to  find  her  the  author 
of  a  spelling  book  in  which  words  have  been  grouped 
into  classes  and  rules  are  illustrated  with  many  appro¬ 
priate  examples. 

As  the  name  indicates,  this  book  consists  of  exer¬ 
cises  that  may  be  used  for  ten-minute  periods  in 
English,  shorthand,  and  typewriting  classes. 

The  rules  are  simple;  the  explanations,  clear.  Each 
lesson  includes  the  explanation  of  a  principle;  dehnite 
instructions  for  procedure  (including  oral  penman¬ 
ship  and  typing  drills);  examples;  and  practice  drills 
provided  with  blanks  for  the  supplying  of  letters 
according  to  the  rule  under  consideration.  The  les¬ 
sons  are  original  and  ingenious. 


Teachers  who  arc  not  now  giving  any  ilrho, 
attention  to  spelling  might  well  consider  these  surr' 
ten-minute  drills  made  up  of  usable  words 
together  by  easily  remembered  principles.  The 
consistent  use  should  make  better  spellers  of  n 
pupils  and  evoke  praise  from  those  business  ay 
who  otherwise  might  complain  that  their  srarta, 
employees  cannot  spell. 

The  Caexoll-Millee  List  of  Tkach; 
Aids  and  Educational  Materials  fe  . 
(Commercial  Sources,  State  of  ('.ilitorr: 
Department  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  }| 
Sacramento,  California,  October  15, 

68  pp.  (paper  cover),  50  cents. 

This  is  a  list  of  free  and  nominal-cost 
available  from  commercial  and  other  sources. 

Attention  is  given  to  "fugitive"  mairruls— tim 
that  arc  difficult  to  And  and  that  are  not  h  - 
in  publication  catalogues  and  educational  indexo. 

I’hc  pamphlet  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
aids  and  travel.  Names  and  addresses  of  sourco  i 
materials  arc  given  in  each  case. 

A  Syllabus  for  the  Study  of  VocATioNi,j 
E.  G.  Williamson,  University  of  Mina 
sota,  Minneapolis,  1 935,  159  pp.  (mimu. 
graphed),  $1.20. 

litis  is  a  syllabus  for  a  college  course  in 
tions.  The  general  materials  on  vocations  lucid 
a  classification  of  occupations  with  aptitude  ritaii 
required. 

Ten  fields  of  work  arc  studied  with  refereaa  i 
opportunities,  remuneration,  desirable  personal  quii 
lies,  and  training.  A  few  reading  lists  are  Includn 

Occupations  and  Vocational  Guidanci, 
Source  List  of  Pamphlet  Material,  I 
Wilma  Bennett,  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Cor 
pany.  New  York,  New  York,  1936  (seccr 
edition  revised),  123  pp.,  paper  cov? 
$1.25. 

As  its  name  indicates,  this  is  a  source  lia 
pamphlet  material  on  occupations  and  vocaiK 
guidance.  Teachers  of  business  subiects  are, 
many  instances,  expected  to  be  able  to  give  '  c 
tional  guidaiKc,  at  least  in  business  'H.upxin 
Because  much  important  information  about  a" 
pations  exists  only  in  pamphlets,  a  carefully  pre;^ 
list  of  the  sources  of  such  information  is 
to  many  teachers. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  booklet,  the  nama  < 
organizations  from  which  pamphlets  about  ocn 
pations  may  be  obtained  are  listed  al;>habrtkj^ 
For  example,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is 
with  address,  followed  by  the  names  of  pamp* 
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I  drcumaking  and  millinery,  metal  trades,  print- 
^  trades,  and  social  work.  Authors,  dates,  and 
nits  are  listed. 

lo  the  second  part  of  the  booklet,  pamphlets  are 
Itsihoi  according  to  occupations  treated.  For  in- 
lacc.  we  look  up  the  classification  “Stenographers" 
id  are  referred  to  “Office  Workers.”  There  we  find 
la  about  nineteen  pamphlets,  five  of  them  dealing 
nth  stenographic  work.  Wc  find  others  under 
Skoftluiui  Reporters"  and  “Secretaries." 

Some  of  the  unusual  classifications  arc:  Biography 
id  Fiction  of  Vocatiorul  Interest;  Charts  on  Occu- 
gioos:  Courses  of  Study  for  Vocational  Guidance; 
Itcupatioiul  Trends;  Periodicals;  Plays,  Pageants, 
1..  on  Vocational  Guidance;  and  Tests  for  Occu- 
iitmul  Interest  and  Aptitudes. 

This  is  an  indispensable  tool  for  the  teacher  who 
I  oiled  upon  to  help  with  vocational  guidance. 


Personal  Note 

•  Betsy  H.  Morton,  who  has  been  teaching 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  business  education  department 
of  the  Teachers  Cxyllege  of  Connecticut,  at 
New  Britain.  Frank  H.  Ash  is  head  of  the 
department. 

Before  going  to  Kentucky,  Miss  Morton 
taught  in  the  high  schools  at  Lexington,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  Medford,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany,  New 
York.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Simmons  Col¬ 
lege,  Boston,  and  has  a  Master  of  Education 
degree  from  Harvard. 


Statement  of  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  Etc. 
Retjuired  by  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  and  March  3,  1933 


of  The  Business  Education  World,  published 
■uhK,  except  July  and  August,  at  New  York, 
Y.,  for  October  1,  1936. 

tie  of  New  York  • 
iiiii\  of  New  York  /**' 

kforc  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State 
county  aforesaid,  personally  apfieared  Guy  S. 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of 
Hs  Business  Fjiucation  World  and  that  the  fol- 
^wiog  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 
tnie  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and 
I  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforc- 
bd  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  cap- 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as 
tended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in 
tion  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
:  reverse  side  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

I.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
tor.  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Jjhiisher,  TTic  Gregg  Publishing  Com[»ny,  270 
■Wison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Fxlitor,  John 
Jdten  Gregg,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
*^Y.;  Managing  Fxlitor,  Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  270 
|Mison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y,;  Business  Man- 
n,  Guy  S.  Fry,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  ownetl  by  a  corporation, 
laamc  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  imme- 
VMcly  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock- 
_p3ers  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
'  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation, 
lames  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
^  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or 
cr  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
*dl  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
«i»en.) 

^  Publishing  Company,  270  Madiwin 

twnuf.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  lohn  Ro^rt  Gregg,  Presi- 
*.  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 


Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  Vice  President,  270  MadiM>n 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Guy  S.  Fry,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Edmund  Gregg,  2500  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  I  per  cent 
nr  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stiKkholders,  and  security  hold¬ 
ers,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock¬ 
holder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  rela¬ 
tion,  the  name  of  the  perwtn  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  at  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  stfKkholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustees,  hol<l  strKk  anil  securities 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner: 
and  this  aibnt  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in¬ 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue 
of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the 
mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the 
twelve  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  !s 

- (This  information  is  required  from 

daily  (Hiblications  only.) 

Guy  S.  Fry 

Business  Manager. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  1 7th  day  of 
September,  1936. 

(Seal)  Harriet  P.  Banker. 
(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1938.) 
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International  Typewriting  Contest 


SUPPLEMENTING  our  report  last  month  of  the  International  Typewriting  ('ontcst 
held  on  Sentembcr  2.  in  Toronto,  under  the  ausnices  of  the  Canadian  National  F». 


^  held  on  September  2,  in  Toronto,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  National  Ex 
hihition,  we  give  an  extract  of  the  official  records  of  the  school  events. 


CANADIAN  SCH(K)L  NOVICE  TYPEWRITINXi  CHAMPIONSHIP 

\rl  ordi 


\ame  and  School 

(irosi  Words 

Errors 

a  Minute 

Ruth  Fitzgerald,  Weller  Secretarial  College,  'l  oronto,  Ontario 

i.-isi 

28 

78 

tiwyneth  Bclyca,  Dominion  Business  (a, liege,  Wmni(»eg,  Manitoba 

1,021 

5 

65 

Mary  Elsie  Low,  Commercial  High  School,  Regina,  Saskatchewan 

1,176 

28 

60 

Reta  Buck,  Brockville  Business  College,  Brockville,  Ontario 

1,126 

24 

50 

TTielma  Hillier,  Brantford  Collegiate  Institute,  Brantford,  Ontario 

1,154 

28 

58 

.\n;u«ArY  ,\wARn 

Phillip  WihmI,  iamdon  Business  Institute,  laindon,  Ontario 

Percentage 

100 

0 

50 

CANADIAN  SCHfX)L  “OPEN”  TYPEWRITINC 

i  CHAMPIONSHIP 

Name  and  School 

Cross  Words 

Errors 

Net  Wurdi 
a  Minute 

Marie  Brehm,  Commercial  High  Sch<M>l,  Regina,  .Saskatchewan 

1,405 

22 

79 

F'lorence  Hedderson,  Western  Technical-Omimercial  School, 

Toronto,  Ontario  . 

1.247 

23 

68 

Alice  Barrett,  Park  Business  Oillege,  Hamilton,  Ontario  . 

1,000 

3 

65 

William  Haslam,  Park  Business  Oillege,  Hamilton  Ontario 

1,157 

10 

64 

Fivelyn  Hoth,  Westdale  Secondary  SchtKil,  Hamilton,  Ontario 

1,104 

16 

63 

Acccracy  .\ward 

Alice  Barrett,  Park  Business  Oillcge,  Hamilton,  Ontario 

Percentage 

‘>7 

3 

Just  Published — 


STANDARD  HANDBOOK 
FOR  SECRETARIES 


By  LOIS  HUTCHINSON 


600  pages,  6x9,  ^3.30 


A  real  desk  companion,  not  only  producing  facts  when  the  secretary  needs  them,  but 
also  especially  arranged  to  give  the  information  in  an  explanatory,  usable  form.  Of 
unlimited  usefulness,  giving  all  the  most  frequently  needed  rules,  forms,  and  standards  in 
many  subjects — also  covering  English  and  grammar  in  a  usable  way,  and  emphasizing 
banking,  securities  practice,  and  other  specialized  subjects  of  importance  to  the  private 
secretary  in  the  business  world. 
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A  Business  Arithmetic  Lesson  Plan 

By  Robert  Rosenberg 

Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


"’HK  experienced  teacher,  as  well  as  the 
^  beginning  teacher,  should  plan  what  he 
.  to  teach  and  when  he  is  to  teach  it.  He 
-duKI  prepare  an  outline  covering  the  term's 
mA.  estimating  the  amount  of  work  to  l)c 
Acrul  each  week.  He  should  make  a  daily 
AMin  plan  that  will  serve  as  an  estimate  of 
n.l  a  guide  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
mpleted  in  the  classroom.  The  benefits  to 
t  derived  from  such  outlines  and  plans  are 
KjiuhI.  not  by  a  dogmatic  adherence  to 
r  m,  but  ratber  by  the  ease  with  which  they 
riv  be  molded  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Ass  as  a  whole  and  to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
iual  members.  Provision  must  be  made 
r  individual  differences  and  for  remedial 
litruction.  .\  suggested  lesson-plan  outline 
.lows. 

su(K;Ksrn)  i.ksson-fi.an  ol  tlink 

I.  Shh/fct  of  the  lesson:  The  topic  or  section  of 
the  topic  to  be  covered. 

Oh/eitifes  of  the  lesson: 

1.  Teacher's  obiectives. 

2.  Student’s  objectives. 

Suhjett  Matter  of  the  lesson:  \  complete,  topi¬ 
cal  outline  of  the  new  principles  to  be  taught. 

'  Methuds  of  Teoihtnfj: 

I.  Introduction:  Aim:  motivation. 

(a)  Review:  List  ty|>e  anil  examples  of  re¬ 
view  work. 

(b)  Motivate  by  hading  up  to  necessity  for 
new  principles.  Note,  in  lesson  plan, 
type  of  discussion  and  explanation  to  be 
resorteil  to.  (»ive  examples  of  questions 
to  be  asked  students. 

(c;  Intrixluce  new  work  after  lustifyinx  the 
study.  (Jive  examples  to  be  used  in  pre¬ 
senting  topic  to  class,  fully  workeil  out, 
with  footnotes  in  outline  form. 

CUttroom  Procedure:  Outline  completely  the 
mechanical  organization  of  the  class.  The  teach- 
tr  should  follow  a  definite,  predetermined  plan 
lor  such  mechanics  of  the  classnxim  as  checking 
Mendance,  distributing  paper,  attending  to  phy- 
wal  condition  of  rexsm  (light,  heat,  air),  assign¬ 
ing  class  and  home  work,  and  so  forth.  Order 
of  procedure: 

1.  Introduction  and  review.  Time  to  be  con- 
consumed.  Type  of  material.  Give  examples. 


2.  .Method  of  checking  and  collecting  home 
work.  Mow  it  may  be  used  as  a  teaching 
instrument. 

i.  Presentation  of  new  work.  Tie-up  lietween 
preceding  day’s  home  work,  as  a  review  sub- 
tect,  and  new  assignment. 

4.  Assignment  of  class  work  and  home  work. 

5.  Use  of  time  remaining  at  end  of  perioil  for: 

(a)  Speed  drill  on  fundamentals. 

(b)  Oral  review  of  principles  previously 
studied. 

(c)  l)rill  on  problems  baseil  on  new  work. 
(<l)  Vocabulary  drill. 

(r)  Drill  on  estimating  answers  to  pioblems. 
(f)  Supervised  stuily. 

VI.  Mearuring  Progress  and  Ac hievemenf 

1.  Time,  length,  tv|>c,  an<l  frequency  of  tests. 

2.  Purjxisc: 

(a)  To  determine  student  progress  and 
achievement. 

(b)  To  determine  where  remedial  instruction 

is  necessary. 

N.  E.  A.  Regional  Chairmen 

•  With  .vitiRt  than  2,400  members  to  its 
credit  last  year,  the  Department  of  Business 
Kducation  of  the  National  Kducation  ,\ssocia- 
tion  is  Icxrking  forward  to  a  further  substan¬ 
tial  growth  in  1036-1947,  according  to  Dda 
Maclean,  of  I^troit,  the  national  memlx’r- 
ship  chairman. 

In  her  campaign,  .Miss  Maclean  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  six  regional  chairmen; 

Western  Division:  S.  foseph  DeBrum.  Sccpioia 
High  School,  RedwiMMi  City,  ('.alifornia;  Midwestern 
Division:  F.  W.  Alexander,  Hadley  V'ocational  High 
SchcKil,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Southern  Division:  Rubv 
V.  Perry,  Allen  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Diuisiana;  (?en/r<i/  />ff'i>ion:  Vernal  CJarmichael, 
Ball  State  Teachers  (College,  Muncie,  Indiana;  East¬ 
ern  Division:  Frederick  Riecke,  South  Side  High 
Sch(M>l,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Southeastern  Division: 
Jennie  Daughtrey,  Maury  High  School,  Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

In  addition  to  benefits  accruing  from  pro¬ 
fessional  meetings  and  other  services  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Department,  each  member  re¬ 
ceives  the  National  Business  Education 
Quarterly. 
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Shorthand  Practice  Material 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 

Each  month  the  B.  E.  W'.  gives  in  this  department  some 
5,000  words  of  selected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  material  will  be  found 
in  shorthand  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Grecx;  Writer. 


The  Salt  of  the  Earth 

{Written  especially  for  use  with  Chapter  Seven  of 
the  Manual) 

As  a  scasoncr  and  preserver  of  food  and  as  a  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  life  of  mammals,  salt  has  been  used 
far**  centuries  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sacred 
and  profane  writings  of  olden  times  refer  to  it  often** 
in  such  terms  as  the  “bond  of  salt,”  “the  salt  of  the 
arth.”  One  writer  calls  it  dear  to  the  gods.  Homer 
calls  it  divine.**  Plutarch  speaks  of  it  as  a  symbol  of 
the  soul.  The  Arabs  still  use  it  as  an  emblem  of 
friendliness.  Inland**  peoples  regarded  a  salt  spring 
as  a  special  gift  from  the  gods,  and  the  German  tribes 
fought  to  possess  the  salt  streams,**®  believing  that 
their  presence  brought  to  the  region  a  special  holiness. 

The  healthful  effect  of  common  salt  as’**  an  in¬ 
gredient  of  the  diet  of  live  stock,  cows  and  sheep, 
has  been  determined  by  many  careful  and  thorough’** 
experiments.  The  high  quality  of  the  meat  from  the 
attic  and  sheep  raised  upon  the  marshy  meadows 
along'**  the  seashores  is  due  largely  to  the  presence 
of  salt  on  the  marshy  grasses,  which  arc  often  salted 
by  the  spray***  from  the  ocean. 

Salt  is  used  at  times  as  a  fertilizer  by  the  farmer. 
It  is  an  aid  in  the  production**®  of  forage  crops 
because  it  helps  the  soil  to  hold  moisture  and  it  sets 
free  inert  plant  food  in  the  soil. 

The  meat  packers***  have  found  that  the  use  of 
coarse  rock  salt  not  only  preserves  pork  and  beef 
far  a  reasonable  time  but  also***  keeps  the  meat 
ptiauble. 

The  dairy  business  has  attained  such  huge  propor¬ 
tions  that  the  quantity  of  salt  required***  in  its 
operations  runs  into  millions  of  pounds.  Only  the 
better  quality  of  finer  ground  salt  is***  used  by  the 
dairymen. 

Salt  furnishes  the  industrial  arts  with  two  very 
important  elements,  sodium***  and  chlorine,  from 
•kich  soda  in  its  various  forms  and  sulphuric  acid 
«e  made.  These  are  used  widely  in***  many  indus- 
ties.  and  especially  in  hardening  soap,  in  glazing 
•Kie  pottery,  and  in  improving  the***  clearness 
if  glass. 

The  greater  part  of  the  world's  supply  of  salt  is 
■ow  produced  from  rock  salt  mines  in  this  and 
•her***  countries.  At  one  time,  however,  nearly  all 


coinmercul  salt  was  obtained  from  sea  water  and 
considerable***  quantities  arc  still  pnxluccil  in  this 
way,  one  of  the  best-known  sources  being  the  Circat 
Salt  lake  in  Utah.  (399) 


Graded  Letters 

On  Chapter  Six  of  the  Manual 

Mr.  Harvey  lames 
900  Highland  Avenue 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Dear  Mr.  James : 

We  hear  that  you  ex|)cct**  to  put  out  a  catalogue 
this  winter  listing  all  your  stock. 

When  you  have  it  ready  to  be  set  up,  will  you*® 
let  us  bid  on  the  printing?  Our  equipment  for  doing 
this  kind  of  work  is  unexcelled,  and  we  shall  thank 
you  if"®  you  will  give  us  a  chance  to  show  you  what 
we  can  do. 

May  we  hear  from  you  soon? 

Yours  truly,  (7f>) 

Mr.  Harold  Painter 
846  Highland  Avenue 
Ashland,  Wisconsin 
Dear  Sir: 

You  will  be  glad**  to  fiml  that  the  price.s  on  our 
suits  and  overcoats  have  been  reduced  to  about  one- 
half  of  what  they  formerly*®  were. 

We  suggest  that  you  come  in  early  and  make 
your  purchases  while  the  stock  is  giMnl. 

The  sale  will  close  Saturilay,**  NosemlKr  28. 

May  we  wait  u(K>n  you  scMin* 

,  Very  truly  yours,  (73) 

Dear  Mr.  Kent: 

I  liked  the  talk  you  gave  yesterday  at  the  City 
Club.  It  was  altogether  different  from**  those  we 
have  listened  to  recently.  Your  delivery  was  fine 
and  everyone  caught  your  spirit,  also  the**  spirit  of 
the  great  man  Lincoln,  about  whom  you  spoke. 

The  influence  of  his  life  will  be  felt  for  years 
to  come. 

Will**  you  give  another  talk  soon? 

Yours  sincerely,  (68) 
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Mm  Agnes  Hunter 
1024  Grant  Street 
Flint,  Michigan 
Dear  Madam : 

I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention**  a  new  brand 
of  peaches  we  are  putting  out.  It  is  called  the 
Sunshine  Special. 

The  peaches  are  raised  in**  California,  the  land 
of  sunshine,  and  are  second  to  none.  The  prices, 
as  per  the  enclosed  list,  are  right. 

5vend  in  an**  order  trxlay  before  the  supply  is 
gone. 

Yours  truly,  (70) 

My  I.)ear  Sir: 

Our  agent  tells  us  that  you  are  moving  to  an- 
«»ther  part  of  town  tomorrow. 

Will  you  call  our  office**  so  that  a  copy  of  our 
paper  will  be  on  your  steps  to  greet  you  when 

you  get  there? 

Yours  truly,  (38) 

On  Chapter  Seven  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Mr.  Templeton: 

If  you  thought  there  was  any  danger  of  your 
residence  catching  fire  tonight  you  would  have** 
It  insured  immediately. 

Most  fires  occur  during  the  winter  months  when 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  heavy*"  fires  for  heating 

purposes.  Insurance  in  the  Firemen's  Fund  In¬ 
surance  C'ximimny  would  be  valuable*®  in  case  of 
loss  from  fire,  wind,  or  lightning. 

I  should  like  to  call  on  you  at  your  office  at  any 

time  that  would  lie""  suitable  to  you.  My  'phone 

number  is  Orchard  3669. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (96) 

Dear  Mr.  Smith: 

We  are  endeavoring  to  arrange  fur  a  pageant  to 
be  given  in  our  town  soon.  I  am**  responsible 
for  getting  a  carpenter  to  build  a  proper  stage  and 
would  like  you  to  build  it  for  us. 

We  do  not*"  want  the  beauty  of  the  pageant 
cheapened  by  |XK>r  scenery,  so  we  will  spend  what¬ 
ever  is  needed.  I  am**  pcAitive  that  you  could  do 
this  work  satisfactorily.  We  should  like  a  definite 
reply  as  to  whether  we*"  can  depend  on  you. 

Yours  truly,  (86) 

Dear  Mr.  Haven: 

We  have  your  letter  of  October  27  asking  that 
I  try  to  find  the  trunk  and*"  package  that  the 
manager  of  our  Memphis  branch  left  in  storage  in 
the  baggage  room  here. 

I  saw  the  agent  today.*®  It  seems  that  these  two 
pieces  have  been  mislaid.  I  shall  keep  tracing  them 
and  notify  you  as  soon  as  I  learn**  anything  of 
value. 

They  are  not  very  careful  with  baggage  here, 
and  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  more  Uunks**  are 
not  lost. 

Your  truly,  (84) 


Dear  Mrs.  {ones: 

The  Garden  Club  met  yesterday  to  consider 
whether  to  indorse  the  flower  show  that  a  few** 
of  the  members  want  to  hold  this  month. 

The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order,  but 
since  so  few  members  were  present**  the  merting 
was  adjourned  until  next  Friday. 

We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  attend.  If  we  arc 
to  hold  the  flower**  show  we  must  start  the  work 
soon. 

Very  smeerely  yours,  (70) 

On  Chapter  Eight  of  the  Manual 

Gentlemen: 

Your  last  shipment  of  No.  2  corn  has  been  re¬ 
ceived.  The  quality  is  entirely  satisfactory.*®  Wc 
expect  to  have  a  greater  demand  for  your  highest 
quality  in  a  week  or  two,  but  at  this  time  we** 
are  not  able  to  say  exactly  how  much  we  will  need. 
We  will  hear  from  our  representative  in  a  day  or** 
two,  when  we  will  write  you  fully  telling  you  how 
much  we  ought  to  have  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month. 

We  are  also**  in  the  market  for  several  cars  ol 
No.  1  wheat.  This  is  to  be  used  for  seeding  pur¬ 
poses  and  it'*"  must  be  clean  and  of  the  best 
quality.  Kindly  let  us  know  if  we  can  depend 
upon  you  for  it. 

Yours  truly,  (120) 

I)rar  Sir: 

We  are  sending  yiai  one  of  the  best  sample 
sheets  of  Horn  and  Hardy's  paper,  India  nnt. 
which  they  have*"  on  hand  and  can  ship  in  a  day 
or  two.  This  is  a  little  lighter  than  we  used  on 

your  last  year's  catalogues,  but**  I  am  of  the 

opinion  that,  since  this  shade  is  more  effective 
when  used  with  cuts,  it  will  be  more  desirable** 
in  your  line  of  business. 

They  say,  however,  that  they  can  make  a  new 
lot  in  a  week  or  two  and  that  we  ought  to’*  re¬ 
ceive  it  about  the  sevemh.  In  order  to  be  sure  of 
what  you  want,  we  are  awaiting  your  reply.  Let 

us'"*  hear  from  you  in  regard  to  the  matter  im¬ 

mediately. 

Your  truly,  (113) 

Gendemen: 

Mr.  James  Post  has  made  no  response  to  our  de¬ 
mands  for  payment  of  his  bill,  dated  June  12,  for” 
$97,  neither  has  he  made  any  explanation.  We 
have  already  extended  the  time  several**  months 
and  reminded  him  again  several  days  ago.  We 
believe  that  this  bill  is  collectible  and  we**  are, 
therefore,  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  our  Collectioa 
.Agent,  advising  him  to  commence  suit  at  once. 

Yours  very**  truly,  (82) 

Dear  Mr.  Hartman: 

Answering  your  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo,  with 
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reference  to  appointing  a'*’  subeditor  now,  I  would 
^  ay  that  we  think  it  advisable  to  attend  to  tome 

>  other  matters  first.  I  admit***  though  I  am  de- 

nrous  of  extending  our  business,  I  feel  that  the 
I  demands  are  not  great  enough  to  warrant***  carry- 
^  lOg  our  paper  beyond  our  boundaries. 

Why  not  submit  your  plans  to  us  for  our  future 
j  consideration?*** 

L  Very  sincerely  yours,  (85) 
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Confessions  of  a  Man  Who 
Doesn’t  Own  a  Dog 

By  Burges  Johnson 

Syracuse  University 

(Refrinlfd  in  shorthand  by  permission  of  the  author) 

)osh  Billings  wrote:  "There  is  no  man  so  poor  but 
what  he  can  afford  to  keep  one  dog.  And  I  have 
leen  them  so  poor  that***  they  could  afford  to  keep 
three.” 

I  myself  have  owned  as  many  as  four,  but  I  have 
owned  them  one  at  a  time.  True,  there***  have  been 
sill  other  dogs  that  I  did  not  really  own  which 
ondoubtedly  believed  that  they  belonged  to  me; 
Krawny,***  motheaten  pups,  that  established  residence 
on  my  door  mat  and  followed  me  at  safe  distances, 
vaKKins"*  propitiating  tails. 

But  it  happens  that  now  I  do  not  own  any  dog. 
How  long  this  condition  may  last  I  cannot’****  say. 
But  during  its  continuance  I  possess  an  oddly  critical 
attitude  of  mind  toward  those  that  do. 

I”**  cannot  understand,  for  instance,  why  my 
aeighbors  let  their  snappy  pet  live  a  day  longer. 
Some  time  he  will  sjxiil  a’***  friendship,  and  what  is 
a  mere  pup  compared  to  a  friendly  bond  between 
human  beings? 

I  can  vaguely  remember’***  that  once  when  a  dog 
of  mine  bit  a  small  piece  out  of  an  acquaintance  I 
Idt  myself  deeply  incensed  against  that’***  man.  I 
Ut  that  if  the  facts  were  fully  known  it  would  be 
diicovered  that  he  had  goaded  my  dog  beyond  the 
patient'****  creature's  endurance,  or  that  he  had  un¬ 
duly  tempted  it  just  before  meal  time.  In  any  case 
it  was  not”**  the  dog's  fault. 

But  now  I  see  things  more  clearly;  that  shivering 
litle  canine  spider  next  door  snapped  at  me  and  I'** 
am  confident  it  is  the  dog's  judgment  and  not  my 
personality  that  is  at  fault. 

“You've  no  idea  how  bright****  Toto  is!”  says  its 
owner  with  gushing  enthusiasm.  "Why,  only  the 
other  day  we  shut  her  out  by  mistake,’**  and,  would 
fou  believe  it,  she  stood  up  on  her  hind  legs  so  that 
her  front  paws  just  reached  the  window  sill  and  she 
put***  her  little  tweetums  black  nose  against  the 
pue  and  called  to  us!  Now  wasn't  that  bright?  Yes, 
‘oo's’  as  clever  as  real  folks,”*  isn't  ’oo,’  Toto 
precious?” 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  Toto  once  snapped  at  me 
*ud  that  she  looks  like  a  large  boiled  rat***  with 
<he  St.  Vitus  dance,  I  wish  I  could  testify  under  oath 


that  I  have  seen  her  waltz  into  an  overturned*** 
wastepai^er  basket  and  whine  to  be  let  out  at  the 
bottom  because  she  didn't  know  enough  to  turn 
around  and***  get  out  the  way  she  went  in. 

Yes,  there  were  times,  I  admit,  and  they  may  come 
again,  when  1  buttonholed  acquaintances***  and  re¬ 
lated  instance  after  instaiwe  to  prove  my  dog's  intel¬ 
ligence.  Yet  I  like  to  recall  in  my  own***  defense 
that  whenever  I  did  own  a  dog  it  was  a  whole  one. 

I  was  no  homeopathist  as  a  dog***  fancier. 

1  seem  to  have  acquired  in  these  days  a  distaste  for 
certain  demonstrations  of  canine  atlection. 

"Why***  Rover  jumped  right  up  and  kissed  you!" 

And  Rover's  owner  looks  at  me  admiringly  and  a 
bit  thoughtfully  tcKi,  as***  though 'discovering  in  m» 
for  the  first  time  qualities  she  hail  not  hitherto 
susiiected. 

1  should  think  he  did***  kiss  me.  No  one  knows 
[setter  than  I  what  a  thorough  job  it  was.  Heaven 
help  me  to  feign  pleasure  or  even**®  indifference 
until  I  can  get  to  Miap  and  water. 

I  can  remember  that  once  1  encouraged  my  dog  to 
dig.***  It  amused  me  to  pretend  I  was  burying  a 
bone  until  I  had  persuaded  him  to  take  up  the  task. 
But***  now  I  see  the  matter  differently. 

"Just  watch  Scotty  dig! — isn't  he  wonderful?” 

“But,”  I  protest  feebly,  "those***  are  my  radishes.” 

“Ah,  but  the  jXMir  dog  has  so  few  opportunities. 
t>>me  here,  Scotty.  Oime  right  here!  He  doesn't*** 
mind  very  well  tiKlay,  but  usually  it's  just  wonder¬ 
ful  the  way  he  minds!” 

What  is  the  matter  with  me’  In*’*  these  disillu¬ 
sioned  days  a  dog  is  no  more  than  a  <log — except  in 
certain  cases  when  he  is  much  less.  Ah  me,**®  I 
perceive  that  I  must  acquire  another  great  Dane.  He 
at  least  comjKls  honesty. 

If  he  digs  a  garden  1***  cannot  say,  “Perhaps  the 
cat  did  it.”  A  shell  from  a  li-meter  gun  might 
have  done  it,  but  not  a  cat.  If  he**”  kisses  me  on 
the  cheek  1  either  like  it  or  I  don't.  There  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  indifference.  Yes,  I  am’**  suffering 
from  “rlogophobia.”  Only  the  jxissession  of  a  whole 
dog  will  cure  me.  (716) 

Making  a  Job  for  Yourself  • 

From  “Keeping  Young  in  Business,”  by  Weiss  and 
Snyder;  Whittlesey  House,  Publishers 

(Copyright,  1934,  by  McGraw-Hill  Booh  Company,  Inc.) 

For  twenty-five'  years,  Mike  Pilsudski  has  waited 
for  all  trains,  as  they  stop(ied  near  the  station  rouiMl- 
house,  and  with  a  huge**  hammer  tapfied  the  wheels 
of  all  cars.  Sometimes  Mike  has  had  to  step  lively 
to  finish  every  wheel  without  holding**  up  the  engi¬ 
neer.  But  the  records  showed  that  not  once  had 
Mike  failed  to  make  his  appointed  rounds. 

The  railroad  management**  deckled  to  pin  a  medal 
on  Mike  for  his  noble  services.  No  less  a  personage 
than  the  presklent**  of  the  road  was  to  make  the 
actual  presentation.  Mike  was  all  flustered.  So  was 
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the  president.  But  all'***  went  well  until  the  presi¬ 
dent,  in  a  painful  effort  to  create  conversation,  in¬ 
quired:  “Why  do  you  tap”*  those  wheels,  Mike? 
What  are  you  guarding  against?" 

The  story  is  that  Mike  couldn't  tell.  For  twenty- 
five  years  he  had  been  tapping***  railroad  car  wheels 
ainscientiously  and  meticulously.  But  no  one  had 
ever  volunteered  to  tell  Mike**®  the  “why”  of  his 
)ob  and  old  Mike  had  never  thought  of  making 
inquiry. 

Ihat's  a  hoary  story.  Very  likely"®  it  has  abso¬ 
lutely  no  foundation  in  truth.  But  if  it  is  fiction  it  is 
probably  no  exaggeration'®®  to  say  that  in  real  life 
stranger  things  have  been  known  to  happen.  There 
are  countless  workers  in  all  branches  of"®  industry 
who  have  never  paused  to  inquire  into  the  routine 
of  their  daily  business  functions. 

Like  machines  they"®  perform  a  certain  task,  day 
in  and  day  out,  with  no  thought  of  the  significance 
of  the  job,  its  possibilities,'*®  how  it  might  be  done 
better.  They  are  punching  rivet  76  into  the  frame 
of  a  car;  it  never'*®  occurs  to  them  that  they  are 
building  automobiles.  Or  they  are  in  charge  of  ac¬ 
count  143;  it'®®  never  dawns  on  them  that  account 
143  is  a  live,  energetic  merchant  running  a  success¬ 
ful"*  business  in  Podunk.  They  suffer  from  myopia 
of  the  worst  type.  I'hey  are  visionless  and  hopeless. 

There  arc"*  few  jobs,  almost  irrespective  of  how 
automatic  the  function  may  be,  that  do  not  cloak 
hidden  worlds  waiting'*®  for  discovery.  Set  out  on 
such  a  voyage.  It  is  the  most  youth-creating  and 
youth-recreating  adventure""  imaginable.  (384) 


Think  On  These  Things 

From  "Nuggeta” 

"Ihere  are  some  folks  who  can't  grow  a  smile 
without  a  wart  on  it,”  says  (^rlyle  H.  Holcombe. 
.\nd  he  adds.  “Lvervthing'*  is  a  hindrance  in  their 
[lathway,  and  life  is  not  worth  while.” 

There  is  something  wrong  with  most  of  us  some 
of  the  time,  but*®  deliver  us  from  the  fellow  who 
registers  a  grouch  every  time  he  says  "Hello."  His 
blood  is  stagnant  with*®  bile 'or  his  liver  is  overlarge. 

Did  you  ever  greet  someone,  and  calling  attention 
to  the  fine  day,  have  them*®  say,  "Yes,  but  it  is  a 
weather  breetler;  we  never  liave  a  day  like  this  but 
what  1  know  it  will  storm  tomorrow”?**®  Of  course 
you  have. 

Recently  we  met  a  man  on  the  street,  and  said 
politely,  “How  do  you  do!"  He  replied,  "Not  very**® 
good.  You  see,  1  have  had  the  rheumatism  nigh  on 
to  ten  years." 

We  stopped  one  day  to  pat  a  child  on  the  head,**® 
and  remarked  to  a  friend  who  was  with  us,  “What 
a  fine  boy  he  is!"  After  we  had  passed,  our  fricntl 
sakl,  ”1  know  that**®  family,  and  that  kid  is  full  of 
the  very  Old  NKk.” 

We  remember  calling  on  a  blind  woman  who  from 
early*"  childhood  had  not  seen  a  thing.  We  said: 


Guidance  in  the 

BUSINESS  of  LIFE 

Dr.  C.  O.  Davis,  Secretary  of  the  School 
of  Education,  University  of  Michigan, 
writes: 

"Last  year  the  first  book  of  ZuTavern 
and  Bullock's  The  Business  of  Life  came 
to  me.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  speak 
of  the  text  before  a  large  number  of  my 
field  course  centers.  I  told  the  superin¬ 
tendents  and  principals  in  that  course 
that  there  would  be  a  second  book. 

"The  Business  of  Life  is  a  remarkable 
book  and  should  be  in  every  school.  I 
shall  continue  to  call  attention  to  it.** 

The  Business  of  Life  is  the  ideal  text 
for  guidance  and  pre-vocational  course>. 
The  second  book,  Eveiyday  Business,  is 
just  off  the  press.  It  teaches  students  how 
to  use  modem  business  services. 

Are  yon  getting  The  Rowe  Budget  each 
month?  It’s  free. 

THE  H.  M.  ROWE  COMPANY 

624  N.  GilaMr  St.  Bsltiasors,  Md. 


“How  arc  you  cnioying  yourself  these  days?"  She 
said:  “Just  fine,  thank  you.  I'his  has  been'®*  such 
a  lovely  day.  I  listened  to  the  birds  this  morning, 
and  it  seemed  that  they  never  sang  so  sweetly,  and 
the  breeze"®  that  came  into  my  room  was  so  refresh¬ 
ing,  and  the  world  seems  so  happy  today.” 

It  is  written:  “If  there  be  any**®  virtue,  if  there  be 
any  praise,  think  on  these  things."  (249) 


Hold  That  Note! 

By  Matt  Taylor 

Kepnmed  from  the  November,  1934,  issue  of  the 
".Imeriran  Magazine”  by  permission  of  the  author 
and  publishers. 

(Continued  from  the  October  issue ) 

We  lost  the  Grimes  Hall  game  by  the  score  of  32  to 
nothing.  Mr.  Lugburn  was"*®  very  decent  about  k. 

“Our  first  game."  he  said  consolingly.  “We  didn't 
get  going.” 

He  wasn't  quite  so  gracHius*®"  after  the  St.  Grace- 
by's  game  the  following  week.  “Forty-two  to  six  n 
a  large  score,”  he  said  sharply.  “We'll  have*®**  to 
do  better." 

1  put  forth  my  best  efforts  against  Chugger  Mili- 
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Qiy.  I  sat  up  late  over  diagrams,*®**  evolving  weird  ering  note.  Mr.  l.ugburn,  when’***  he  heard  it  the 
OMibucks  and  triple  laterals.  I  fully  expected  to  win.  Hrst  time,  even  referred  to  it  as  blood-curdling. 

The  final  score  was  54***®  to  7.  1  was  walking  Sioux  Indian's  interpretation  of  a**®*  yodel,  1 

gloomily  from  the  field  when  a  boy  called  after  me.  presume?"  he  said  coldly,  after  he  had  raced  from 

Mr.  Lugburn,  he  said,  wanted*®*"  to  see  me  in  his  his  office  to  investigate. 

afke.  But  there  was  small****  consolation  in  considering 

I  presented  myself,  pre(iared  for  anything.  Hut  my  singing  triumphs.  I  could  not  ignore  my  football 

Mr.  Lugburn  was  not  alone.**®*  A  tall  young  man  failure.  In  justice  to  Mr.***®  l.ugburn.  there  was  only 

with  a  thin-line  mustache  sat  looking  at  me  with  a  one  thing  to  do.  Sunday  evening  I  called  on  Miss 
■penor  smile.  ('ase. 

"Mr.  Webb,"  said  my***®  principal,  his  small  eyes  "Miss  (^se,"  I  said  sim[>ly.  "1  am***®  defeated." 

laapping,  “meet  Mr.  Church  of  the  Willows  School.  "No,"  she  answernl  pleasantly;  "not  until  next 

Mr.  Church  has  a  suggestion.  I  want  you  to***®  hear  Saturday." 

ny  answer.”  "I  came  to  Chalmond,"  I  went  on.  "as  j***” 

I  bowed  politely.  capable  teacher  of  singing.  But  I  knew  nothing  at 

"Our  friend  ('hurch  thinks  that  in  view  of  the  all  about  football." 

Ncord  made  by  our  team  this  year  we  should***®  "You  astound  me,"  she  murmured, 

aiett  next  Saturday,  not  the  Willows  School  first  “.\ll  my  life,"**®®  I  explained,  "I  was  forced  to  livt 

team,  but  the  Willows  School  second  team.”  abroad.  Yet  I  thought  I  could  fit  into  the  .\mcrican 

Mr.  Church  smiled  blandly.  “.\  more***®  ec|ual  scene.  F.sents,”  1  added**’*  slowly,  "have  proved 

contest,  don't  you  think?"  he  said.  otherwise.” 

“.5nd  my  answer  is  this.”  Mr.  Lugburn  went  on.  She  watched  me  closely,  "^'ou  really  take  things 
Im  voice  rising:  "We  will  play**®*  his  first  team  as  pretty  seriously,  ilon't  you?" 

Kheduled,  although  we  doubt  if  it  will  be  an  equal  "In  itself,”*'*®  I  answered,  "tlie  fiMitball  is  noth- 

cantest.  We  feel  we  shall  have  such  a  sufierior’”®  ing.  But  it  is  a  symbol.  I  don't  fit.  Therefore  I  am 

team  by  next  Saturday  that  it  will  be  a  runaway.  iVi  alisiut  to  resign.’**®  I  will  recommend  you  to  succeed 

lou  agree,  Mr.  Webb?"  me  as  coach.  Perhaps,  in  a  week's  time,  you  may  at 

"I — I— of  course,  sir,”*’*®  I  answered  feebly.  least  save  us  from  disgrace.  Unless,"***®  I  added  with 

"Very  well,"  snap(xd  Mr.  Lugburn,  “that  will  be  a  feeble  smile,  “you  object  to  coaching  a  team  to 
Jl."  beat  Mr.  Church's  schrxil." 

I  sat  up  late  that  Saturday  night,  thinking.*”*®  She  turned  solemn.**®® 
la  vain  did  I  try  to  console  myself  with  the  thought  "I’ve  never  seen  how  he  takes  a  licking,”  she  miir- 

of  my  singing  classes.  The  upper  grades  chorus,  led  mured.  "He’s  always  sitting  tight  on  top  of  the 

liy  the***®  tenor  voice  of  Tommy  Delaney,  our  quar-  world.”  She  stixid  up.  “(xach,"***®  she  said,  "I 

ktback,  compared  favorably  with  the  \unger  Schweit-  accept  on  one  condition.  You  will  not  resign.  Mr. 

ar  Uederhund F.s{H-cially  was  I  proud  of  Chal-  Lugburn  leaves  tomorrow  for  a  convention.***®  You 

mond  Dear  Foret  er,  which  was  my  own  arrange-  will  appoint  me  your  assistant  and  I  will  do  what  I 

■lent  of  an  old  Swiss  melody.***®  In  this,  the  chorus  can.  Mr.  Lugburn  need  not  be  told.” 

Xarted  on  a  rousing  fortissimo  and  thundered  to  an  “You  are  kind,”  I***®  said,  “but  I  have  failed.” 

iknipt  rest.  Whereupon  Tommy****  carried  on  the  “No,”  she  answered  grimly;  “not  until  next 

kIo  part,  his  young  voice  rising  to  the  climactic  note.  Saturday.”  .  .  . 

When  he  came  to  the  phrase  “We'll  die,  we’ll  She  storxi  beside  me  as  the  boys  trrxqied  out***" 
lladly****  die-e-e-e-c  for  Chalmond,”  the  whole  room  the  next  afterncxin.  !  waited  until  they  had  gathered 
«as  breathless.  It  was  a  thrilling,  stirring,  overpow-  round. 


HISTORIC 

President  Grant's  strolla  “np  the  AveniM" 
to  the  old  Willard  ara  memorable  .  .  . 

I.eadera  of  today'a  affaira  And  thcmaelvea 
avain  the  renter  of  National  eventa  at  the 
modern  Willard — modern  in  appointmenta — 
moderate  ratee— old  in  tradition. 

WILLARD  HOTEL 

"Rttidtne*  of  Prtsidtntt" 

WAMtlNSTON,  D.  C. 

H.  P.  Somerville,  Manoffing  Director 
NEW  YORK  BOOKING  OFFICE 
II  W.  42Bd  Street  LOngaera  5-4S00 


AU  Gregg  Representatives  Stop  Exclu¬ 
sively  at  The  Willard  in  Washington. 
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"Men,”  I  announced,  "Miss  Case  will  take  over.” 

She  stepped  forward.*’**  Her  eyes  moved  over 
the  eager  young  faces. 

"Listen,  fellersi”  she  said  sternly.  "We've  got  a 
tough  week  ahead.  But*’**  we're  going  to  pull 
through.”  She  picked  up  the  ball  at  her  feet.  "Let's 
see  some  o'  the  ol’  ginger  I"  she  said. 

I  watched  how*’**  eagerly  they  clustered  about  her 
in  the  center  of  the  field.  Then  I  sighed  and  moved 
away.  1  could  hear  her  voice  and*’**  the  blast  of 
her  whistle.  .  .  .  "Not  like  that,  Muggsyl  Lower. 
Lower  and  harder.  .  .  .  New  cut  inside,  for  Pete's 
sakel  .  .  .  Oh,  where  were*’**  you  Eddie?  Why 
didn’t  you  take  him  out?  ...  All  right.  Same  play." 

I  nraved  on.  Of  what  use,  I  thought,  was  a  teacher 
of  choral****  singing  in  such  a  game?  Indeed,  of 
what  use  is  he  in  any  way  at  all?  I  was  in  the  land 
of  my  birth,****  but  I  did  not  belong.  Where  could 
I  fit  in? 

I  stopped  dead  still.  Something  startling  flashed 
acrou  my  mind  at  that  instant.****  Perhaps  I  could 
accomplish  something. 

The  next  morning,  at  singing  class,  I  surprised  the 
combined  Fifth  and  Sixth  grades  with****  my  open¬ 
ing  remarks.  "Listen,  boys  and  girls!”  1  said  sternly. 
“We  have  a  tough  week  ahead.  But  we're  going  to 
pull****  through.”  I  tapped  my  stick  on  the  desk. 
“Let  us  see  some  of  the  old  gingerl”  I  said.  .  .  . 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the****  Willows 
game  the  score  was  27  to  nothing  against  us.  Miss 
Case  had  improved  our  team,  but  she  could  work 
no****  miracles  in  a  week. 

The  referee's  whistle  ended  the  half,  and  Miss  Case 
arose. 

“Come  on,”  she  said  curtly,  and****  we  headed 
for  the  locker-room. 

“Do  you  not  feel,”  I  asked  cheerfully,  "that  or¬ 
ganized  singing  at  our  games  would  build****  up 
our  team’s  morale?” 

“This  bn’t  college,”  she  answered  gruffly.  "Be¬ 
sides,  there’s  no  grand  stand.” 

“A  choral  group,”  I  said****  eagerly,  “could  be  led 
up  and  down  the  side  lines.” 

"Well,  next  year,  perhaps,”  she  said. 

"Not  next  year,”  I  answered,  my  voice  trem¬ 
bling****  with  excitement.  '(Next  half.  Miss  Case. 
I  have  my  singing  section  ail  ready.  I  have  been  sav¬ 
ing  it  for  the****  psychological  moment.  A  rousing 
song,  well  sung,  inspires — ’* 

"Anything  you  say,”  she  interrupted.  “Will  you 
come  inside****  and  help  me  talk  to  the  kids?” 

But  I  waited  outside.  I  heard  her  voice  coming 
through  the  open  windows  of  the  locker-***®room 
as  she  addressed  the  team.  In  ten  minutes  they  uot- 
ted  out,  their  eyes  glowing.  I  touched  Miss  Case’s 
arm. 

"I’m  sorry,’’****  I  said  pleasandy,  “but  Tommy 
Delaney  cannot  play  this  half.” 

She  gave  me  an  amazed  look.  “Why  not?” 

"Because,"*’**  1  explained,  “I  need  him  for  my 
chorus.” 

“Chorus?”  she  gasped.  “Do  you  mean  to  say — ” 

“I  have  built  everything  around*’**  his  voice." 


"Y-y-you’re  taking  out  our  quarterback  so  that  he  j 
can  sing?”  I 

"Surely  you  must  realize,”  I  said,  "that  he*’** 
cannot  sing  from  the  held?”  , 

“You,”  said  Miss  Case,  looking  me  squarely  in  | 
the  eye,  “arc  a  lunatic,  after  all  I  If  you*’**  do  this, 

I  quit  here  and  nowl”  , 

“That,”  I  answered,  equally  hrm,  “will  be  loo 
bad.  Because  I  am  determined  to  show*’**  that  1 
am  of  some  use  somehow.” 

She  looked  at  me  a  moment.  Her  eyes  softened. 

“i’ll  stick,”  she  said. 

1  smiled  appreciatively.****  Forty  of  the  school’s 
best  voices  clustered  about  me  on  the  side  lines. 
Tommy  Delaney,  looking  none*’**  too  pleased,  came 
over  from  the  players’  bench. 

But  the  half  started  before  we  were  ready.  Our 
boys  received  and  tried  twice*'**  to  gain.  Our  full¬ 
back  was  dropping  back  to  punt  as  I  raised  my  wand. 

The  opening  words  of  Chalmond  Dear  Forever**** 
swept  across  the  held.  I  saw  our  boys  grin  at  the 
familiar  tune.  The  Willow  boys,  however,  did  not 
grin.  They  stared****  wide-eyed. 

The  punt  sailed  through  the  a'lr.  And  so  did  Tommy 
Delaney’s  voice  as  he  sang  the  solo  part.  The  hall 
drifted****  down  the  side  lines,  almost  in  front  of 
us.  And  )ust  as  the  Willows  quarterback  was  about 
to  catch  it.  Tommy  reached****  the  “We’ll  die-e-e-e-e" 
part.  The  note  rose,  cracked,  splintered.  The  boy 
in  the  field,  I  thought,  looked  strangely  terrified. 
The****  next  thing  I  knew,  the  ball  bounced  from 
his  arms.  One  of  our  team  seized  it  and  raced  for 
a  touchdown. 

I  was  determined  to****  finish  the  chorus,  but  an 
angry  plucking  at  my  sleeve  interrupted.  1  tamed 
and  gazed  into  the  glowering****  face  of  Headmaster 
Church. 

"What  is  this?”  he  demanded  fiercely. 

“Thb,”  I  answered  proudly,  “is  my  own  arrange¬ 
ment  of****  an  old  Swiss  milking  song  known  as 
Schoenes,  Schoenes  Edelweiss.’' 

Mr.  Church  turned  purple.  “I  protest!”  he  roared. 

“Protest?****  For  what  reason?  Is  it  not  permissi¬ 
ble  to  spur  on  one's  men?  In  all  the  German 
universities — ” 

“This  is***®  no  German  university!”  he  cried. 

“It’s  a  game  between  young  schoolboys,  and  they’re 
not  used  to  being  screeched  at!” 

Miss****  Case  was  at  my  side  by  this  time.  She 
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joined  right  in.  “Nothing  wrong  with  a  little  long, 
Ed,”  she  Mid. 

The  Willows  coach  appeared.****  The  four  of  us 
acre  talking  at  once  when  Mr.  Church  pointed  to 
the  held  and  cried,  “LookI" 

I  turned  to  see  our  halfback**®*  fumble.  He  wai 
racing  across  the  field  directly  at  my  chorus  when  it 
happened.  Fortunately,  he****  recovered  the  ball 
himself. 

Mr.  Lugburn  materialized  from  nowhere.  “You’re 
tattling  our  own  team!”  he  cried. 

"Serves  him***®  right,”  sneered  Mr.  Church. 

But  I  would  not  give  in.  It  was  my  last  chance  to 
vindicate  myself.  “Singing,”  I  said  weakly***®  “re- 
aews  fading  courage." 

Miss  Case  touched  my  arm.  She  led  me  and  Mr. 
Lugburn  to  one  side.  “I  think,”  she  said,  “every¬ 
thing***®  will  be  all  right  if  he  sticks  to  songs  our 
boys  are  familiar  with.”  She  looked  meaningly  at 
Mr.  Lugburn.**®®  “Such  as  that  first  one,”  she  said. 

"Right!”  cried  Mr.  Lugburn.  “The  one  where 
Tommy  Delaney  lets  out  that  hair-raising  whoop!”**** 

“Whoop  .^”  1  said  coldly. 

Mr.  Lugburn  slapped  me  on  the  back.  “You 
know  what  I  mean,  old  fellow,”  he  said.  “Keep  on 
ringing***®  it.” 

So  we  sang.  I  led  my  little  group  of  choristers  up 
ind  down  the  side  lines,  following  the  line  of  Krim- 
mage.***®  We  gave  them,  almost  exclusively,  Chal- 
mond  Dear  Forever.  Time  and  time  again  Tommy 
Delaney's  voice  rose,  howling***®  defiance  in  that  one 
thrill  note. 

The  game,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  was  going  our 
way.  The  Willows  team  seemed  to*^**  have  lost  their 
assurance.  They  became  confused  in  their  signals; 
they  ar^ed  and  quarreled  on  the  field.  Once,  just 
when  Tommy*^*®  was  singing  “We’ll  die-e-e-e-e”  the 
Willows  quarterback  tackled  the  Willows  halfback 
when  the  boy  had  a***®  clear  field  ahead  of  him. 
The  next  time  we  reached  that  particular  point  in 
the  song,  a  Willows  end  caught  a  forward*^**  pass 
and  ran  in  the  wrong  direction  with  the  ball  almost 
to  his  own  goal  line. 

There  was  time-out  on  the  field  when  1*’**  saw 
bliss  Case  arise  from  the  bench  and  move  de¬ 
terminedly  toward  me. 

“There  are  three  minutes  left  to  play,”  she  an¬ 
nounced.**®® 

’’And  the  score?”  I  asked. 

"We  have  sung  our  way  to  four  touchdowns,"  the 
answered  dryly,  “but  we  missed  three  points  after 
eKh  touchdown.***®  The  score  is  27  to  25  against 
os.  It’s  time  to  stop  kidding." 

My  eyebrows  went  up.  “Kidding?”***® 

"The  songfest  is  over.  We  have  got  to  start  playing 
football  again,  if  we  want  to  win.  I  need  Tommy 
Delaney.”**** 

“I  need  him  here,”  I  answered. 

Tommy  himself  stepped  forward,  his  face  pale  and 
anxious.  “Aw,  Mr.  Webb.”  he  pleaded,  ’’couldn’t**** 
I— couldn’t  I  do  both,  somehow?” 

I  stared  a  moment.  Then  I  had  a  brilliant  thought. 


“By  George,”  I  exclaimed,  “you  can****  lead  the 
charge  with  a  tong  on  your  lips!” 

Miss  Case  had  already  grabbed  his  arm.  “Come 
on.  Tommy!”  she  uid.  ”A  wide  end  run.****  And 
stay  with  your  interference.” 

I  grabbed  his  other  arm.  ”A  rousing  yodel.  Tom¬ 
my,”  I  said.  ”A  good  song  has  won****  many  a 
game.” 

We  watched  tensely.  We  saw  Tommy,  after  re¬ 
porting  to  the  referee,  stun  every  one  of****  the 
twenty-one  small  boys  in  the  field  by  breaking  into 
«)ng.  He  forgot  to  call  signals.  His  own  line  and 
the  Willows*®*®  line  were  upright  on  their  feet,  star¬ 
ing  wide-eyed  at  the  yodeling  quarterback,  when  the 
center,  in  his  nervousness,****  passed  the  ball.  Tom¬ 
my  took  it.  Still  in  good  voice,  he  moved  past  the 
Willows  line  as  though  they  were  all  statues.  It 
was  only*®**  the  secondary  defense  who  recovered  in 
time.  Tommy  eluded  them  one  by  one,  until  there 
was  only*®*®  the  safety  man  between  him  and  the 
goal.  It  was  nip  and  tuck  for  a  moment.  Then 
Tommy,  taking  a  leap  and*®*®  a  grace  note  at  the 
same  time,  was  past  him.  He  planted  the  ball  behind 
the  white  line  and  turned  to  face  the  field  for  his**** 
final,  lingering  yodel.  It  was  a  magnificent  finale. 
The  game  ended  after  the  next  kick-off. 

Miss*'®*  Case  walked  with  me  down  the  corridor 
toward  Mr.  Lugburn’s  office. 

“You’re  a  sap,”  she  said  curtly,  ”if  you  say  any¬ 
thing.”*'*® 

“Mr.  Lugburn,”  1  answered,  ’’shall  hear  the  truth. 
You  coached  the  team.” 

The  door  of  the  office  was  open.  Mr.  Lugburn*'*® 
was  inside,  facing  us.  But  he  did  not  see  us.  He 
was  too  busy  shaking  his  finger  under  the  nose 
of*'®®  Headmaster  Church. 

“I  consider  you,  sir,”  cried  Mr.  Lugburn,  ’’an  out- 
and-out  welcher.  The  bet  was  clearly  stated.”*'** 

“If  you  think,"  Mr.  Church  cried  back,  “that  I  am 
going  to  pay  over  ten  dollars  because  you  out-yodeled 
us — ” 

“Where***®  in  the  rule  book,”  demanded  Mi 
Lugburn,  ”is  a  yodeling  quarterback  outlawed?” 

The  headmaster  waved  both  arms.  "Besides,”**** 
he  cried,  “if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  singing  half¬ 
wit  of  yours  marching  up  and  down  the  side  lines 
like  Sousa’s***®  band — " 

I  stepped  forward.  “I  believe  you  are  referring 
to  me?” 

”I  am,”  he  cried.  “And  I'd  like  to  bash  in  your 
nose  if***®  you’ll , take  off  your  glasses!” 

I  took  them  off.  I  threw  them  to  the  floor.  But 
I  was  too  excited  to  hear  the  crash.  I***®  blocked 
one  of  Mr.  Church’s  blows  and  landed  three  of  my 
own  in  rapid  succession.  He  staggered  back  and  then 
sank'***  to  a  sitting  position  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Lugburn  gave  a  sort  of  whoop.  He  leaned 
far  over  the  desk.  “Keep  the****  ten  spot.  Church!” 
he  said.  ’’I’ve  been  paid.” 

I  bestowed  upon  my  fallen  foe  a  withering  glance. 

"Next  year,”  I  told  him,  ”we****  will  play  the  Wil- 
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lows  School  sciond  (cam.  A  more  equal  contest, 
you  kn«)w.” 

With  a  bow  to  Mr.  Lugburn,  1  offered****  my  arm 
to  Miss  Case.  Together  we  walked  slowly  down  the 
corridor. 

"Well,”  she  said  softly,  "you  didn't  resign." 

“No,"***®  I  said  thoughtfully,  “I  didn’t.” 

"Still  think  you  don't  ht?"  she  asked. 

“Quite  to  the  contrary,"  I  said,  "1  seem  to  feel 
quite**®* — quite — "  She  was  smiling  up  at  me. 
"Miss  Case,”  I  said,  "if  you  arc  not  otherwise  en¬ 
gaged  this  evening — ” 

"Sure  you’re  up  to***®  it  this  time?”  she  asked. 

"My  knuckles  are  slightly  scraped,"  I  answered, 
“and  I  cannot  sec  so  well,  at  a  distance,  without***® 
my  glasses.” 

I  felt  her  lean  closer.  "I  wouldn’t  let  that  worry 
you,"  she  said  softly. 

1  had  a  feeling  that  I***®  definitely  belonged.  (5464) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

hrom  tht  minuint  t*l  tmbmiUtd  i»  tkt  last  Grttg  Ntwt 
Ltlltr  conttsi  br  AUta  Fairclulb  Bmrrit,  Ambattadat 
Srrrrlarial  Scbeol,  Bottom,  Massaehatollt 

Philip  Williams  &  Sons  Company 
Rittenhouse  Square 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvan'u 
(tentlemen; 

Using*®  good  bags— 

IS  like  stepping  up  to  the  plate  with  a  bat  in  your 
hand.  You  arc  absolutely  certain  of  attention.** 
Whatever  your  product  may  be,  certainly  it  is 
Worthy  of  adequate,  careful  covering. 

Shipments  or*®  deliveries  arriving  at  destination 
carefully  packed  in  Burlap  nr  (aitton  Bags  are 
bound  to  create*®  favorable  comment  in  the  mind 
of  your  customer. 

There  is  a  gixid  bag  for  every  purpose. 

.\nd,  whether  you*®*  use  Friedman  Bags,  or  some 
other  kind,  we  are  always  glad  to  give  you  the 
benefit  of  our  experience,  gained’*®  over  a  period 
of  thirty-eight  years  in  the ^ manufacture  of  bags. 

Ix't  us  help  you  solve  your  Bag  problems.***  Just 
'phone  or.  write  us  arul  our  man  will  call.  No 
obligation  to  you,  of  course. 

Yours  sincerely,  (156) 

Mott  Plumbing  Camipany 
S52  Marshall  Street 
Winfield,  Kansas 
fJentlemcn: 

"Something  different'" 

That’s*®  what  the  whole  world  is  looking  for. 
We  are  all  living  ahead  of  ourselves.  Wear¬ 
ing  summer  hats  in  winter;  winter**  hats  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Going  South  in  the  winter  and  North  in  the 
summer. 

The  universal  craving  is  "something**  different!” 
Now  you’d  never  dream  that  this  desire  for 


something  different  would  affect  so  isrosaic  a  line  | 
of*®  business  as  ours — Machine  work! 

Well,  it  does.  Yes,  sir! 

Hardly  a  day  passes  that  someone  with  an  idea 
does  not  call'®*  on  us  for  help  in  perfecting  “Mime- 
thing  different” — something  unusual  in  the  line 
of  a  Die,  a  Tewl,  or**®  a  Fixture. 

It’s  not  boasting  when  we  say — they  can’t  come 
too  different,  too  unusual  for  us. 
lust  try  us  and  see  for  yourself. 

Cordially  yours,  (140) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

Where  Was  She? 

"Where  have  you  been  for  tlie  last  four  years?” 

“At  college,  taking  medicine.” 

"And  did  you  finally  get  well?”  (18) 

A  Still,  Small  Voice 

Teacher — I’m  tempted  to  give  you  a  test  today. 
Pupil  in  rear — Yield  not  to  temptation.  (16) 

Official  Dissent 

“|udge,  I’m  down  and  out.” 

"Maybe  you’re  down,”  said  the  judge,  “but  noi 
out.  Six  months.”  (12) 

Honk!  Honk! 

‘’I.ady,”  said  the  policeman,  who  had  motioneil 
her  to  stop,  "how  long  do  you  expect  to  be  out?" 

"What  do  you  mean  by*®  that  question?”  she 
demanded  indignantly. 

“Well,”  he  replied  sarcast'Kally,  “there  are  a  couple 
of  thousand*®  other  motorists  who  would  like  to  use 
this  street  after  you  get  through  with  it.”  (54) 

At  Symphony  Hall 

"Well,  did  you  enjoy  the  concert?  Which  piece 
of  music  did  you  like  best?” 

“Oh,  that  jolly  thing  by — er — what’s  his  name? 
Doorknob,*®  wasn’t  it?” 

"I'fcKirknob?  Who  do  you  mean*  They  played 
Beethoven,  Wagner,  Handel — ” 

"That’s  it,  Handel  I  I  knew  it  was  something** 
you  caught  hold  of!”  (44) 

Young  Fry 

Tommy  wore  a  perplexed  look. 

“What’s  wrong?”  asked  his  father. 

"1  was  just  wondering,  daddy,”  replied  the  boy 
"Is  a  chicken*®  three  weeks  old  big  enough  to  eat?” 

"Why,  of  course  not,  my  boy,”  came  his  father! 
smiling  response. 

"Then  how  does  it  live?”**  asked  Tommy.  (42) 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


KNRY  WARD  BEECHER  used 
to  say  that  the  “fall  is  the  spring¬ 
time  of  the  year.” 

We  sincerely  hope  that  each  of  you  is 
hack  at  his  job  attacking  his  daily  program 
with  new  energy,  new  inspiration,  and 
new  enthusiasm. 

There  arc  great  |x)ssibilities  for  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion.  The  problems  are  many  and  diffi¬ 
cult  and  cannot  be  solved  by  a  few  work¬ 
ing  alone.  Let  us  all  do  our  share  in  the 
classroom,  through  the  columns  of  our 
professional  magazine,  and  at  our  tcacher- 
assTKiation  conventions.  By  every  kind  of 
measure  we  forged  ahead  last  year,  and 
the  new  year  must  find  us  increasing  our 
efforts  to  improve  business  education. 

Private  Schools  Extend  Courses 

Announcement  has  been  received  from 
the  R(K'hester  Busine.ss  Institute  of  the  reg¬ 
istration  by  the  state  education  department 
of  the  State  of  New  York  of  two-year  col¬ 
lege  courses  in  business  administration  and 
accountancy,  secretarial  practice  and  ac¬ 
countancy,  and  retail  merchandising  of¬ 
fered  by  that  institute.  Full  college  credit 
can  now  be  granted  students  who  com¬ 
plete  these  courses. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  increa.se  in 
the  number  of  private  business  schords 
who  have  received  official  state  approval 
in  the  field  of  higher  education.  The  ex¬ 
ceptional  growth  in  recent  years  of  second¬ 
ary  commercial  departments  and  collegi¬ 
ate  schools  of  commerce  api^ears  to  have 
stimulated  rather  than  retarded  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  better  type  of  private  business 
scluK)l.  Scattered  acro.ss  our  continent  is 


an  ever-growing  numlx'r  of  private  insti¬ 
tutions,  staffed  by  faculties  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  significant  contributions  to  the  con¬ 
tent  and  methodology  of  business  train¬ 
ing.  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  the 
collegiate  department  of  one  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  stands  for  above-the-average  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  principles  of  business  and  their 
accompanying  .skills. 

Private  and  public — the  one  comple¬ 
ments  the  other — both  are  working  for  a 
common  goal:  the  educating  of  the  youth 
of  America  to  conduct  the  business  af¬ 
fairs  of  this  nation  wisely  and  to  l>e  whole¬ 
some  leaders  and  staunch  defenders  of 
s<Kial  and  civic  right-living. 

Bookkeeping  Problems 

M.my  requests  have  come  to  us  from  «>ur 
lxM)kkecping  teacher  friends  to  run  a 
monthly  IxKikkecping  problem  conte.st 
similar  to  the  Frailcy  business  letter  con¬ 
test.  The  [pedagogic  value  of  this  type  of 
contest  is  unquestioned,  and  the  B.E.W. 
is  glad  to  announce  that  the  November 
issue  will  contain  a  bookkeeping  problem, 
submitted  by  Milton  Briggs,  of  the  New 
Ifedford  (Massachusetts)  High  Schcxil. 

We  hojx:  that  his  problem  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  another  |X)pular  series. 

A  Personality  Contest 

Many  worth-while  projects  in  [xrrson- 
ality  development  arc  being  conducted  by 
commercial  educators.  CIassr<x)m  plays, 
short  courses  in  how  to  lx:  interviewed 
(conducted  by  local  [xrsonnel  directors), 
demonstrations  followed  by  teacher  and 
pupil  discus.sion — these  and  other  activi- 
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tics  arc  slowly  but  surely  gathering  to¬ 
gether  a  body  of  content  and  a  mcthtnl  of 
procedure  that  will  result  in  the  general 
adoption  of  a  much-needed  course  in  per¬ 
sonality  development  to  round  out  the 
business  training  that  lacks  only  this 
course  to  enable  it  to  achieve  the  desired 
objectives. 

L.  A.  Orr,  of  the  (»rant  Cxjmmunity 
High  Sch(K)l,  Ingleside,  Illinois,  has  made 
a  practical  contribution  to  this  subject. 
Two  years  ago  he  organized  a  state  [per¬ 
sonality  contest.  It  was  so  successful  that 
it  was  repeated  in  April  of  this  year.  It 
merits  reproduction  in  other  states,  and  we 
have  asked  Mr.  Orr  to  explain  in  a  forth¬ 
coming  issue  of  the  B.  E.  W.  the  plan  and 
the  method  of  conducting  the  contest. 

May  We  Send  You  a  Check 
for  $50? 

The  B.  L.  \V.  is  of  the  strong  opinion 
that  there  arc  rich  dc[Posits  of  [Pedagogic 
gold  in  the  classr(M)ms  of  this  coun¬ 
try  that  should  be  mined  and  circulated 
throughout  the  commercial-education 
markets.  Hundreds  of  successful  teach¬ 
ers  are  so  busy  doing  a  thorough  job  of 
teaching  that  they  have  little  time  to  tell 
others  what  they  are  doing.  Yet,  if  their 
experiences  were  set  down  on  paper  and 
made  available  for  general  reading,  what 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  commercial 
education  those  experiences  would  be! 

Some  way  must  be  found  to  put  those 
experiences  in  circulation.  We  have  the 
medium — the  B.  E.  W.  We  have  an  eager 
body  of  readers — many  thousands  of 
them.  We  have  classrcxims  crowded  to 
the  door  with  pupils  whom  we  must  train 
to  run  the  business  of  this  country — and 
run  it  successfully. 

Let  us  take  the  necessary  time  from  our 
teaching  schedules  and  talk  over  our  peda¬ 
gogic  problems,  sharing  with  one  another 
those  things  that  we  haven’t  learned  from 


bcNpks,  but  that  have  helped  us  to  im¬ 
prove  our  teaching. 

To  encourage  immediate  action,  ihc 
B.  E.  W.  announces  an  essay  contest  o[xn 
to  anyone  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  commercial  education,  except  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  You  may  select  your  own  subject 
and  discuss  it  from  whatever  angle  you 
desire.  Three  cash  prizes  will  be  awarded 
— first  prize,  $50;  second  prize,  $25;  third 
prize,  $10.  The  rules  are  simple  : 

1.  The  word  l(-nf(th,  which  should  no!  cxccctl 
I.SOO  words,  should  be  stated  in  the  up|>er  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  first  page  of  the  essay. 

2.  Place  your  name,  home  address,  schoiil,  school 
address,  and  your  professional  title  in  the  up(ier 
left-hand  corner  of  the  same  page.  If  you  are  not 
connected  with  a  school,  your  name  and  home  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  sufficient. 

3.  Type  on  one  side  of  the  pajK-r  only,  using 
double  space  and  generous  margins. 

4.  The  last  page  must  carry  a  statement  to  this 
effect:  “This  essay  is  original,”  followed  by  your 
signature. 

5.  All  essays  submitted  become  the  pro(K'rty  of 
the  Ri'sinkss  Euitation  World,  as  a  condition  for 
their  acceptance  in  this  contest. 

6.  The  essays  will  lie  (udged  on  the  following 
basis: 


Thought  C/ontent 

70% 

Writing  Style 

20%- 

Ncatnrsc 

10%: 

Total  . 

. 100%: 

7.  The  contest  closes  December  1,  1936.  No 
essays  bearing  a  postmark  later  than  this  date  will 
be  accepted. 

H.  Mail  essays  flat  to  Essay  Contest  Editor,  the 
Blsinf.ss  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  New  York. 

The  judges  of  the  contest  will  be  Hcr- 
Ixrrt  A.  Tonne,  Assistant  Profe.ssor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  York  University;  Louis  A. 
Rice,  V^ice  Principal,  The  Packard  Schixil. 
New  York  City;  and  Clyde  I.  Blanchard. 
Managing  Editor,  the  Business  Educ.\tion 
World.  Their  decisions  will  be  final. 

The  winning  pa[iers  will  be  published 
in  the  January,  1937,  and  subsequent  issues 
of  the  Business  Education  World. 

Remember  the  closing  date,  December 
1,  midnight! 
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MOVEMENT  that  causes  six  mil¬ 
lion  adults  to  visit  the  schools,  car¬ 
ries  a  message  concerning  the  schools  to 
ten  million  laymen,  and  calls  forth  special 
proclamations  from  more  than  thirty-five 
governors  is  a  project  in  educational  inter¬ 
pretation  which  challenges  the  attention  of 
the  entire  profession.  American  Education 
Week,  sponsored  by  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  and  the 
American  Legion,  achieved  these  results  in 
the  1935  observance. 

“Plans  arc  nearly  completed  for  the  six¬ 
teenth  annual  observance,  November  9-15, 
1936.  Our  American  Schools  at  Worl{  has 
been  selected  as  the  general  theme.  Every 
schcKjl  system  in  America  can  adopt  this 
theme,  as  well  as  the  daily  topics,  to  its 
own  situation." 

Sr)  runs  an  announcement  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  We  hope  that  this 
movement  will  do  more  than  challenge  the 
attention  of  commercial  teachers.  The  fac¬ 
ulty  and  students  of  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  in  every  school  having  such  a  de¬ 
partment  should  plan  to  participate  intelli¬ 
gently  and  energetically  in  each  day’s  pro¬ 
gram  throughout  American  Erlucation 
Week. 

Business  education  has  a  contribution  to 
make.  Let  that  contribution  be  worthy 
of  the  importance  of  our  educational  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Let  Us  Rededicate  Ourselves 

The  sooner  everybody  receives  a  fun¬ 
damental  training  in  common  business 
Knse  and  learns  how  to  earn  a  living  and 
*pend  his  earnings  wisely,  the  sooner  will 
this  nation  function  as  a  government  of 
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the  [>eople,  for  the  [Kople,  by  the  |Koplc 

In  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Uni 
ted  States  Office  of  Education,  Cx)mmis- 
sioner  Studebaker  urges  that  all  young 
jKople  be  taught  how  to  earn  a  living: 

One  of  the  primary  concerns  of  organized 
education  is  to  provide  young  people  with 
abilities  of  marketable  value. 

I  believe  that  modern  organized  educa¬ 
tion  means  preparing  learners  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing,  to  enjoy  life,  and  cooperatively  to 
contribute  through  democratic  processes  to 
the  general  welfare.  Training  in  vocations 
is  essential  to  this  triple  purpose  of  education. 

There  is  little  joy  in  the  mere  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  if  one’s  learning  is  not  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  get  a  job.  The  depression 
has  certainly  taught  us  that  without  a  job 
there  is  little  happiness  in  life.  We  must 
keep  the  school  curriculum  in  tune  with  the 
rapid  changes  in  occupational  life.  We  must 
not  be  content  with  dis()ensing  the  facts  of 
ancient  history,  the  tricks  of  quadratic 
surds,  and  the  finesse  of  split  infinitives. 
Such  facts  alone  never  got  anybody  a  job. 

In  High  Places 

In  the  field  of  school  administration,  re¬ 
cent  appointments  are  indicative  of  an 
awakened  realization  on  the  part  of  sch<x)l 
officials  of  the  qualifications  of  commer¬ 
cial  educators  for  administrative  positions. 
Witness  the  appointment  of  Harry  I. 
Good,  associate  superintendent  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  public  schools;  and  William  R.  Odell, 
director  of  instruction  for  adult  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education  in  the  Oakland  public 
schools;  and  Ivan  E.  Chapman,  supervising 
director  of  the  Detroit  high  schools;  and 
Vierling  Kersey,  superintendent  of  the 
Los  Angeles  public  schools — all  former 
commercial  teachers.  Commercial  educa¬ 
tion  has  come  into  its  own. 
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Not  Only  How  But  Why 

Because  of  the  present  unusual  interest 
that  has  been  aroused  in  the  teaching  of 
shorthand  by  the  proponents  of  different 
methods,  it  is  timely  that  we  examine  and 
compare  student  objectives  with  teacher 
objectives  and  see  wherein  they  differ. 

Many  teachers  hold  that  the  stenographer 
need  not  know  why  he  writes  a  shorthand 
outline  as  he  does;  he  need  know  only 
hou>  to  write  shorthand  at  the  requisite 
speed. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  stenographer 
needs  to  know  why  words  are  written  as 
they  are  in  shorthand,  the  teacher  of  that 
stenographer  must  know  why.  Omit,  if 
you  wish,  the  teaching  of  rules,  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  points  of  ther)ry  involved,  and 
the  analysis  of  exceptions  when  you  are 
training  stenographers.  But  when  you, 
yourself,  are  preparing  to  be  a  teacher  of 
shorthand,  this  omitted  content  must  be 
restored,  or  else  you  will  lack  that  profes¬ 
sional  mastery  of  your  subject  which  is 
essential  to  the  engendering  of  confidence 
and  the  efficient  instruction  of  others. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  system 
must  precede  any  instruction  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  system.  This  is  especially  true 
in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  elementary 
shorthand.  Without  this  knowledge, 
methods  have  no  foundation  upon  which 
to  rest.  Admission  to  shorthand  methods 
courses  should  be  limited  to  those  who 
have  mastered  the  theory  of  shorthand  and 
have  also  acquired  a  practical  writing 
speed  of  at  least  100  words  a  minute.  The 
adherence  to  this  prerequisite  necessitates 
the  teaching  of  the  principles  and  rules  of 
shorthand  in  teacher-training  institutions. 

Experimentation  in  the  simplification  of 
the  learning  of  shorthand  has  not  had  an 
altogether  beneficial  effect  upon  the  train¬ 
ing  of  shorthand  teachers.  Without  less¬ 
ening  our  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
the  training  of  shorthand  students,  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  increase  our  interest  in 


bettering  the  training  of  the  shorthand 
teacher.  The  two  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

Let  us  see  more  tangible  results  in  the 
improvement  of  our  content  and  methods 
courses  for  shorthand  teachers.  To  en¬ 
courage  higher  standards  in  this  training,  2 
the  B.E.W.  will  publish  from  time  to  tinre 
this  year  messages  to  shorthand  teachers- 
in-training  from  some  of  our  leaders. 

Rubber  Checks 

How  often  lately  have  we  wished  that 
the  pages  of  the  B.E.W.  had  one  quality 
of  rubber  checks — stretchahlcness.  So  many 
gorxl  things  are  crowding  upon  each  oth¬ 
er’s  heels  to  get  to  our  readers.  Here  arc 
srime  of  our  latest  scoops: 

A  monthly  bookkeeping  problem  contest, 
a  la  the  Frailey  Business  Letter  Contest.  See 
page  196. 

Business  education  in  pictures.  See  pages 
193-195. 

We  compete  with  Readers  Digest.  We 
hope  you  have  read  “Streamline  Your  Mind” 
in  the  July  issue  of  that  magazine.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  James  Mursell,  of  Teachers  College. 
Page  157. 

Latin  in  business!  This  one  is  for  the 
ladies.  Turn  to  page  201. 

“Going,  going,  gone”  is  an  appropriate 
theme  song  for  the  article  on  page  166; 
but  “Coming,  coming,  coming,”  is  our 
theme  song  for  the  December  B.E.W'.  In 
addition  to  all  the  good  things  that  we  arc 
carrying  over  in  our  continued  series  of 
articles  and  departments,  we  give  you: 

A  smashing  attack  on  metronomic  rhylhm, 
with  all  the  inside  facts  told  for  the  first  time, 
by  Harold  H.  Smith. 

A  schcJarly  message  from  the  president  ot 
the  N.E.A.,  Orville  C.  Pratt,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  City  of  Spokane, 
to  commercial  teachers — one  of  the  largest 
groups  within  the  N.E.A.  j 

Don’t  forget  the  essay  contest  announced  j 
on  page  iv  of  the  October  B.E.W.  Closing 
date,  December  1.  First  prize,  $50;  second  ; 
prize,  $25;  third  prize,  $10.  Any  commercial 
teacher  may  compete. 
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